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THE GREAT EXHIBITION AND ITS VISITORS.* 


T= throng of strangers in our streets 
for some months past, the season dur- 
ing which our regular denizens are more 
than decimated by summer travel, would 
have suggested to a chance observer who 
had known the city in former years, some 
peculiar attraction, some new wonder or 
pleasure; a fresh excitement, or a lately 
opened avenue of gain. “Has Jenny 
Lind found a successor?” he might have 
asked; “or are National and Whole World 
Corventions being held, for the establish- 
ment of Women’s rights, or Men’s rights 
(lately worst threatened): for the dis- 
crediting of spirituous drinks, or the en- 
couragement of spiritual visitors? Has 
the Sea-Serpent come in through the 
Aqueduct, or a new danseuse been im- 
ported by Niblo? Has Mr. M‘Clure traced 
the Auroral light to fields of pure silver 
surrounding the Pole, or Comstock in- 
vented a plough that will lay bare the 
entire resources of our Californian fields 
in a single week ?” 

We know of no compendious answer 
that would at once account for the con- 
course, and show our questioner that his 
conjectures had not run altogether wide 
of the mark, so well as these little words— 
“The Crystal Palace;” the cognomen of 
that harmonious and lovely -stranger ; 
that powerful World’s Convention for the 
benefit of every body’s rights; that irre- 
fragable Temperance sermon; that grand 
Congress of Rapping, Ringing, and Table 
marvels ; a Sea-Serpent in size, an Elisler 
in grace, an Aurora of illumination, a 
California in industrial promise—is it not 
a worthy and sufficient cause for this 
grand convergence, that makes our youne 
city seem, for the time, a very London ? 

Far back in the country, while yet the 
burning weather lasted, the thrill of this 


splendid novelty was felt; in 

in lonely farm-houses, ‘in roe iets Seal 
haunted by deer and the prairie-wolf. 
Even then, preparations were i 


2 
excuses devised, and pence put by, for a 
visit to New-York as soon as the harvest 





* The Illustrated Record of the Exhibition. G. P. Putnam & Co. New-York. 
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should be housed and the heat abated. 
“The Cryséial Palace ” was the universal 
theme, the moment any one gm who 
knew any thing about it. How big was 
it? what color? And when would 
it be ready—quite ready, with all the 
grand things in their places? Many of 
us citizens were a good deal mortified 
that the satisfactory answer to this last 
query was necessarily so long delayed ; 
but perhaps that only gave a greater 
prestige to the thing, the getting up of 
which took even New-York so long to 
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on another page, and Sévres china like this 

—_ beautiful in its summer-night 

we or as “ one entire and perfect chryso- 
ite” — 


complete. But some spoke of the delay, — 


as if it were a personal injury, even though 
their own visiting time was yet far off. 
Their imagination resented any blanks in 
the picture which occupied so much space. 
Others thought that if the new reaper. 
and the latest threshing machine, an 
fanning mill, and corn-sheller, with their 
kindred, were on the ground, other things 
did not make any important difference, 
only that mother, and Jane, and Debby- 
Ann wanted to see the finery, so it was 
to await the final signal. It 
was especially curious to observe the in- 
terest of the elder people, old ladies in 
particular, who one and all declared they 
would “see that, if they never saw any 
thing else!” The combined notion of 
splendor, variety, and extent, warmed up 
every imagination that was not utterly 
extinct, and raised every head not wholly 
“ subdued to what it works in,” till difficul- 
ties dissolved.or were thrust aside, and not 
a “huddle” but sent its quota of gazers, 
wonderers, and most amusing critics. 
Meanwhile those with whom know- 
ledge was more abundant and money not 
quite so hard to come by; all who had 
travelled or meant to travel, or who had 
read other people’s travels in the splendid 
olden world, were already astir, waiting 
for no harvest-garnering, or work-finishing, 
or even for the filling up of the immense 
spaces of the House of Glass, rather pleased 
to have less of distraction for the first 
view, so often to be repeated before a ra- 
tional curiosity could be satiated. Our 
hotels can bear witness to the floods of 
silk and broadcloth, from all points of the 
Union, that filled their halls to unexam- 
pled overflowing, even while the summer 
was yet fierce. New-York being on the 
way to Saratoga, to Newport, to the 
White Hills, to Quebec and the Saguenay, 
to every where, in short—even the ultra- 
fashionable, not famed for rational curi- 
osity, did not disdain to bestow a ing 
glance on the Industry of All Nations, 
dignified as it was in their estimation by 
the Art and Elegance of All Nations. 
Under cover of Gobelin Tapestry, vases 
like the inestimable Benvenuto Cellini, 











it was not amiss to learn something 
about American achievements in all that 
tends to civilization on the grandest scale, 
commencing as is meet, at the founda- 
tion—the arts that facilitate all the toil 
on which the life of the world depends. 
Agricultural implements that help, with 
less and less of labor and loss, to “feed 
the expectant nations ;” the materials of 
cheap and substantial clothing, that enable 
our masses to be better dressed than any 
in the world; printing-presses, that create 
readers by thousands ; sewing-machines 
more effectual in lifting woman above the 
condition of a mechanical implement than 
all her Conventions ; piano-fortes, unsur- 
passed by the world-famed manufacturers 
of Europe; carriages, uniting lightness and 
durability to a degreee which extorts com- 
mendation even from England ; glass-ware 
second only to that of Bohemia; chan- 
deliers that for airy and classic 
purity of design might befit Italian palaces ; 
brocatelles, and other silk fabrics, that 
need not be labelled “ American,” to be 
considered remarkable for richness and 
elegance ; daguerreotypes confessedly the 
best in the world; statuary that com- 
manded admiration at the London Exhi- 
bition, surrounded, as it was, with all 
that modern Europe could contribute of 
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the same kind ; these are some of the 
claims which our Great Fair had on 
the interest of the instructed class- 
es; and though, of course, a thing 
not exclusive could never be exactly 
“fashionable,” it required only a 
minimum of good sense to perceive 
the grandeur and importance of the 
collection, and its probable influ- 
ence on the general cultivation and 
improvement. And, though we 
may sometimes see reason to doubt 
it, there exist always, in the most 
fashionable society, a few souls 
“above buttons” (even of tur- 
quoise or agate, just now among the 
necessaries of life with a certain 
class of exquisites), and as these 
are expected to do the thinking for 
the rest, they doubtless hinted the 
propriety of encouraging “the peo- 
ple” by an occasional glance at the 
Exhibition, and a modicum of 
praise. 

But, when the Palace was at 
last pronounced finished, what was 
the vision that greeted the unso- 
phisticated, as they entered its airy 
courts for the first time? At first 
a dazzle ; a thousand sparkles and 
rainbows; light and movement 
undistinguishable for a while; then, 
as the eye settled, order emerging 
here and there; beautiful forms 
and colors developing themselves 
one by one; 
vast climaxes 
of Art, Indus- 
try, and In 
vention, ex- 
tending away 
and away in 
long perspec- 
tive on every 
side; whole a- 
venues of won- 
ders, distract- 
ing choice ; 
and, overhead 
a soft, silvery 
sky, with 
many lights, 
a mimic firmament of delicate cerulean, 
from which we might almost expect fall- 
ing déws, so well does its flecked azure 
counterfeit the heaven-hung arch that 
spans all. From that centre point where 
stands the image of the majestic form our 
American eyes love best to look upon— 
the grandest of Nature’s models—we look, 
on all sides, down radiating lines of dis- 
play, in which various national emblems 
and devices suggest the world-wide interest 
of an Industrial unity. On a nearer view, 
court after court solicits the eye, each, in 
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turn, asking pause, while just in advance 
another beckons forward. When the 
galleries are gained, a yet new world is 
ready for the adventurer, but hardly is he 
ready for it, on the first visit or the second, 
for before he mounts the stairs he has 
been tempted to thread as many acres as 
Adam and Eve occupied in the first daz- 
zling Paradise. And here, as we speak, is 
Eve herself, fallen, dismayed, suffering 
the anguished memory of all she has 
lost; lovely in grief and shame— 
“ But once beguiled and ever more beguiling.” 
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And opposite is the wondrous Amazon, 
spearing a tiger as coolly as a Western 
heroine deals with a rattle-snake; then, 
again, Power’s grouped beauties, ringed 
around with silent gazers; the Youth and 
Maiden going to the Fountain, in such 
tender companionship that one feels it 
hardly fair that they should have any 
gazers at all; and every where, hosts of 
pretty little, naughty Cupids, singly and 
In pairs, asleep and wide awake, in nests 
and in cages, and doing all sorts of mis- 
chief. But these play in the Exhibi- 
tion the part that their chubby brethren 
do in the pictures of Raphael and Domen- 
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ichino—they are only graceful attendants 
on the main action. The collection of 
sculpture is by far the largest as well as 
the best that this country ever saw, and 
larger and better than nine tenths of the 
visitors at the Crystal Palace will ever 
enjoy the opportunity of seeing elsewhere. 
Wisely do they crowd about it; more 
wisely than could have been anticipated, 
for a taste for sculpture is usually 
the growth of cultivation. - But in this 
country it seems a speciality. We grow 
sculptors as naturally as we grow Indian 
Corn, and it is no wonder that a taste for 
their works should be indigenous too. 
What refining influ- 
ences have already 
gone out from the 
creations of the chis- 
el here exhibited, can 
only be guessed ; but 
we know that sculp- 
ture appeals so ne- 
cessarily to the pure 
and grand elements 
of our nature, that 
none can ever study 
and admire its mas- 
terpieces without 
rising in the scale 
of being. We have 
watched the pauses 
of a rough looking 
country party, and 
seen the delight 
with which they 
drink in the senti- 
ment of ‘this simple 
group, which needs 
no more reading 
than the Bible and 
the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress to prepare the 
taste for its appre- 
ciation. 

Further on is the 
Columbus, criticized 
always with respect 
to the Discovery— 
“ Does he look as if,” 
&c.; a grand prin- 
ciple of criticism, 
not invariably acted 
upon by more pre- 
tentious wiseacres. 

And the same test 
is‘ applied’ to the 
“ Betrothed,” which, 
though it is lovely 
in itself, puzzles the 
simple-minded byits 
title. A betrothed 
who should wear 
exactly such an ais 
would be quite a 
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sight, at least in the United 
States. 

The “ Proserpine” requires 

some knowledge and some 
imagination in the observer, 
and so passes with the mil- 
lion only as a handsome but 
rather stern-looking woman. 
We should not like to tell yon 
fair-haired girl, what realm the 
marble lady’s prototype is queen 
of! 
It is pleasant to see that the 
Veiled Busts attract exactly 
the attention they deserve, and 
are always pronounced “curi- 
ous,” and examined with a 
view to the difficulty involved 
in the execution. The newest 
eye seems to need no instruc- 
tion from the connoisseur, to re- 
cognize the phenomenon as a 
trick of skill and not an embodi- 
ment of beauty. 

Among the groups which ex- 
cite general attention, is the ex- 
quisite one of Hagar and Ish- 
mael, which tells its own story 
to every mother’s heart. We 
wish it were possible to present 
its outlines here. The son of 
William Tell, looking upward 





Marble Bust—* Prayer.” 
at the apple transfixed by his father’s 
arrow, has an interest foreign to that of the 
skill of the sculptor, which we take leave 
to think is not remarkably displayed in this 
work. The boy is awkward in person, 
and presents the solecism, proverbially 
deemed impossible, of “an old head on 
young shoulders.” 

The picture-gallery, so full of wonder 
and delight, has revealed a sixth sense 
to many a fascinated eye and heart. 
O, how enchanting. it must be to tra- 
verse it, without having ever before 
seen a fine landscape, or a life-like scene 
from history! What sympathy of pas- 
sion have we watched in faces that 
gstaid spell-bound before Washington 
crossing the Delaware! Many a fair 
¥ cheek has flushed in rivalry with an- 
other beauty on canvas; many an eye 
~ has been surprised into moisture by pic- 
SSS8 tured woe or heroism; and we are mis- 
taken if the glow of pleasure has not 
lighted in some hearts the flame of high 
: resolve, or warmed into life the seeds of 
ve ee . honorable ambition. Indeed we could 

tne a hardly be persuaded that every day in the 
, Crystal Palace does not see the dawn of 



















Powers’ Proserpine. 
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thought that will one day shine out over 
the land in modes of beauty and benefit. 
Stupid starers enough there are, doubt- 
less ; incredibly stolid, troglodyte remarks 
that reach our ears occasionally prove 
this; and we are credibly informed of 
things that show ignorance “deeper than 
ever plummet sounded.” One visitor,— 
whether from Arkansas or Somersetshire 
we know not—satisfactorily concluded his 
observation of Leda and the Swan, by call- 
ing the group Elijah and the Raven. An- 
other, gazing at Thorwaldsen’s Apostles, 
read their names—* Thomas,—James,— 
Andrew,”—and said: “Yes! Thomas Jef- 
ferson, James Madison, Andrew Jackson, 
—but Bartholomew—who’s Bartholo- 
mew?” A good lady falling in with one 
of the officers of the Association, not know- 
ing him to be such, declared her opinion 
as to the want of interest in the Exhibi- 
tion, and on being asked what was the 
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Cupid in marble. 


deficiency, exclaimed—“O! for my part, 

I'd rather see a few live critters than all 
there is there!” and there are, doubtless, 
many equally zealous devotees of natural 
history. But there must be ignorance to 
give the Exhibition its highest value, and 
such instances do but show how much 
some grand, dazzling, inspiring display of 

the results of art, and skill, and patient 
industry, was needed among us. The 
dullest of all the gazers can never go back 

to fully his original darkness. He who 
has seen can never be as if he had not 
seen. The light may give at first only 
“trees walking,” but any sight at all is 

> not blindness. And who can estimate the 
= latent talent and taste that have become 
sensible of life and power under that 

= glassy sky. A lady who has since be- 

= come an accomplished sculptress, once 

\\, said in our hearing, that it was only by 
\4/ chance that she accompanied a friend to 
a studio, and saw the artist modelling in 
plaster ; “ And in a moment,” said she, 
Guardian Angel—marble. “TI felt that J had it in my fingers.” 
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Many such Ithuriel touches has the latent 
ability of our young country received at the 
— Palace within the past half year. 
ye have attempted to imagine the first 

impressions of ‘a neophyte on encoun- 
tering splendors and wealth such as he 
had never been able to imagine, even with 
the aid of Persian tales, or poetic dreams : 

The youth pursued his steady way 

Till to a lofty dome he came, 

That flashed with such a golden flame, 

As if the wealth of all the world 

Were there, in rich confusion hurled. 

There bars of gold and silver lay, 

Dimmed by the diamond's brighter ray 

Like the pale moon by morning day. 

See those pearls that long have slept ; 

These were tears by naiads wept; 

Does a livelier hue delight? 

Herv arerubies burning bright; 

Here the emerald’s fairy green, 

And the topaz’ yellow sheen— 
and soforth. Groups in silver, the work- 
manship of which throws into shade the 
preciousness of the material; golden sal- 
vers, and vases, and antique chalices, and 
tables fit for Sardanapalus his revels; 
laces like fairy webs ; velvet, and brocade, 
and exquisite embroidery enough to fur- 
nish another Field of the Cloth of Gold; 
Gobelin tapestry that the French Empe- 
ror’s state misses to such’ a degree, that 
he is fain to demand its return ; inesti- 
mable porcelains of France and England ; 
mother of pearl plenty as glass, almost; 
ivory carved to the life, in tankards and 





William Tell’s Son—mrable. 


vases; rosewood in every elegant form; 
papier-maché and leather forced into the 
service of every article of household need 
or ornament; stained glass beautiful as 
gems ; piled carpets that bring the glories 
of earth, air, and sky under our feet, and 
hangings gorgeous as autumnal sunsets ; 
couches for the Sybarite, ruby crystals 
for his wine, mirrors for his ing, 
downy pillows for his head, soft gloves 
for his fingers, and shoes as soft for his 
feet—but we may as well try to trans- 
plant the catalogue to our pages, as recall 
a tithe of what we remember among the 
things that must be wholly new and sur- 
prising to most of the visitors at the Crys- 
tal Palace. But if this, and far more, be 
true of a day view, what shall we say of 
the illusion when all is seen by gas lights in 
greater number than serve to illuminate 
the streets of the entire ioe we are 
told, and can believe, since those that light 
the picture gallery alone would be suffi- 
cient for almost any other city of the new 
world. If the roof of the Palace were all 
of glass, the space it occupies would, at 
night, look, from a distance, like a confla- 
gration. The very attachés, who have 
been on duty there for months, say they 
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mnpuotaten Ivory. 
One of the pleasantest moments at 
the Palace is that in which the roof- 
lights begin to look black instead of 
white against the sky, by reason of the 


cannot help stopping now and then to fading of the daylight and the dawn of 
take in and enjoy a new sense of the the gas, and when the great dome begins 


beauty and peculiarity of the scene. 








to emerge again, in a new yellow glory, 











Group in Terra-Cotta. 
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and the long, lighted avenues to remind 
one of the Boulevards and the Champs 
Elysées. The scenic effect of this junc- 
ture is uns' ble; and when the 
lighting is at its full, and fine music be- 
gins to enchant the air, and the unappre- 
ciating crowd become, all unconsciously to 
themselves, a part of the show, their 
gaudy colors and swaying motion, en- 
acting a great parterre under the vagaries 
of a fresh breeze, we feel that we 
need not cross the ocean to see 
one of the most magnificent in- 
door spectacles in the world. 
The police of the Palace make 
no inconsiderable feature in the 
show, with their neat uniform, 
marked caps, and erect, gentle- 
manly bearing. They are well- 
drilied and ready ; but with an 
American crowd, largely com- 
posed of women, they have little 
strictly professional duty. But 
they have done important service 
in one direction, by showing, on 
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a small scale, the value of a uniform dress 
for functionaries whose official character 
is their strength. They are like some of 
those powerful and brilliant pumps in the 
Machine Arcade, that never 

Up and down their tedious arms do sway,” 


but quietly, and without sputter throw 
water with great force—right back into 
the place it came from, just to exhibit the 
principle. What they do is not much, 
but it is none the less evident what they 
can do upon occasion. To our. rowdy- 
ridden city the model is one of the most 
valuable in the whole collection. Whe- 
ther granite-colored caps of office, that 
seem to hint an incipient fossilization, 
would be of good augury in city-guardians, 
seems open to question. These head- 
pieces give the,C. P. P., with the solemn 
silence which is part of the wearers’ duty, 
something of a Druidical air, and help the 
picturesque of the Palace, considered as a 
great Temple of Industry. When the 
oracular jaws do open, at the adjuration of 
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enumerate torments, we should 
certainly not omitit. And now, 
As bees 
In spring-time, when the sun with 
‘aurus rides, 
Pour forth their populous youth about 
the hive, 
In clusters; they among fresh dews 
and flowers 
Fly to and fro, expatiate and confer 
Their state affairs; so thick the airy 
crowd 
Swarm and are straitened— 
and get out as they can, ex- 
changing the overpowering 
splendor within for a seem- 
ingly impenetrable darkness 
without. Then, 
Pausing a moment at the outer edge, 
= supernal glass-glare cuts in 
The dark exterior desert— 
the poets will excuse our 
little liberties, a sort of con- 
scription or forced levy which 
great emergencies necessitate, ) 
the battalion of cars and 
omnibuses become dimly visi- 
ble to the disabused optics, 
and are soon endowed, by the 
magic horror of the chasing 
bells, with gradual life and 
motion. and one by one glide 
off, with the weariest human 
freight they have carried all 
day. If all the groans that 
are then and there uttered 
over aching limbs and failing 
spines, could be, by some com- 
pulsive spell, solidified and 
piled in order due, “a star- 
ypointing pyramid” would re- 
cord the wonders of the time, 
and remain g monument of the 
pertinacious fortitude of pleas- 
. ge ure-seekers. 
sagen A Te ae © er But now the vast spaces within the 
Druidical for brevity and sternness, and ne ae oe A = a 


Delphic for mystical enwrapment. But 
this is all in character, and helps the 
prestige, no doubt. Human nature is 
always salutarily impressed by judicious 
official snubbing, within the limits of 
civility. 

As ten o’clock strikes, every bell in the 
edifice (brazen) strikes back, and there 
ensues such a terrific tintinnabulation as 
has not been heard since poor Poe’s time. 
What a verse he might have added to his 
~ of the “ Bells—bells—bells ”—if he 
could have heard this belligerent dismis- 
sal, The noise is to the ear what the 
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flaming sword of the first Paradise was 

to the eye, and has a similar effect—that | 
of causing every human occupant to flee. 
There is even a Dantesque infernality in 
such a clang; if we were undertaking to Carved Oak Panel—(New-York,) 
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gas-twilight, and though the wind-swayed 
tulip-beds that covered the floors have 
vanished as by a hurricane, the change is 
not so striking as one would suppose, for 
even five and twenty thousand moving 
“humans” bear but an insignificant part 
in the coup dil. Weary care-takers 
glide around; the guard is set; silence 
folds her wings about the huge crystalline 
sphere, and long black night succeeds. 
How long, and black, and useless it must 
seem, to the unsleeping Genius of Indus- 
try that hovers over all, numbering his 
treasures and longing to “prevent the 
morning watch,” we can only imagine. 
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The pictures, doubtless, pass the time 
staring blankly at each other and at the 
statues that never sitdown. The looking 
glasses are wholly absorbed in their own 
reflections :—possibly on the mutability 
of human affairs, and the evanescent na- 
ture of all earthly joys, as exemplified by 
the sudden departure of the Jooking lasses 
that raised them to the dignity of pictures. 
The Japanese monstrosities look glum 
and hideous, as if they were reflecting on 
their far-off native land and the things 
dangerous to its integrity they had heard 
(elicited by the sight of themselves) dur- 
ing the day just past. 


Pottery. A Part of the Japanese Contribution. 


Shoes without feet, stockings without 
legs, corsets without waists, “toupées ” 
without skulls, and “ fronts” without 
faces, must be rather charnelish in the 
dark, though we fortunately cannot see 
them, and whole rows of splendid dresses 
hang, like Blue Beard’s headless ladies, 
waiting for the fatal key that is to give 
their magic secrets to the light again. At 
midnight the guard is regularly relieved, 
and with military manceuvres very edi- 
fying to the shadows. Silence grows 
deeper and darkness blacker as city vibra- 
tion dies out ; the common earth and sky 
have it all to themselves, and man and his 
doings seem to have shrunk away, in defer- 
ence or weakness; the wind seems more 
consequential and masterly now that warm 
and busy life has ceased to struggle with 
it. Chilly hours follow, as the guard can 
testify. But before daylight the sleepy 
rattle of now and then a grocer’s cart 
is heard, the first sucking-dove roar of 
the coming thunder. The guard is re- 
lieved again, (very much relieved, no 
doubt !) the light inside the Palace turns 
yellow, preparatory to sunrise and gas- 


set; sweepers and cleaners begin their 
operations ; exhibitors drop in, one by 
one, to see after their several charges, 
with the air of physicians coming to in- 
quire how their patients have passed the 
night ; dozens of pianos submit to being 
tuned, and statues to being dusted; fire 
is built in the boiler-room, and the walk- 
ing-beam puts its best foot foremost, all 
ready for a start; printing presses take 
to see-sawing, and gravely proceed to ex- 
foliate Records and Catalogues, with an 
air of sober consciousness that it is impos- 
sible, by any improved construction yet 
devised, to supply the daily demand, so 
that hurry would be absurd ; pumps be- 
gin to pour, augers to bore, (where’s the 
use of patent augers ?) the heavenly bodies 
to revolve, and earthly ones to shine. At 
early breakfast time, mistaken rustics 
begin to insist on buying tickets at the 
entrances ; crowds assembfe, and begin 
to push against the gates, as if those who 
got in first were sure of the best places ; 
and when at last the hour of admission 
arrives, fumble and blunder at the pre- 
posterous little cattle-hinting es, 
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Blue Sévres Vase. 


that decent people never can learn how to 
humor. 

Then what a flood of life! men, women, 
and children from parts unknown and 
unsuspected; militia-men and fire-com- 
panies ; benefit-societies at half-price, and 
schools at no price at all; swarms of little 
gray coats and pink sun-bonnets from 
Randall’s Island, with pigmy bands of 
drummers and fifers; Catholic charity 
scholars, attended by picturesque nuns ; 
the gallant cohorts of the Free Academy, 
headed by their professors; and long, trail- 
ing garlands of pretty school-girls,— 

By twos and threes, till all, from end to end, 
With beauties every shade of brown and fair, 
In columns gayer than the morning mist, 
The great hall glitters like a bed of flowers, 
How might a man not wander from his wits, 
Pierced through with eyes! 


We should be deemed extravagant if 
we attempted to say how we regard the 
advantage of setting up such standards of 
beauty, use, and completeness in the open- 
ing minds of our city children; but the 
reader has only to lodk back upon his 
own youthful impressions, and compare 
the amount of such inspiration offered to 
him at that forming time, with the sug- 
gestion offered by the Exhibition to his 
children. If this age and its wonders be 
the natural product of that infant period, 
what may we not expect as the growth 
of such seeds as are now sowing? Even 
the noble maternal gift of an education, 
offered by our city to every child that 


breathes her air, is enhanced in value by 
the opportunity that the humblest child 
has now enjoyed, of seeing whatever of in- 
genious, splendid and inspiring, the world 
could show to kings and emperors; and 
as all have had the privilege of one visit, 
through the liberality and courtesy of the 
managers of the Crystal Palace, we could 
desire that the bounteous and far-seeing 
mother should now afford her little ones 
a second view, at her own proper cost, 
quite sure to be repaid, at no distant date, 
by added powc;, skill, taste, and virtue in 
her growing citizens. Self-respect i is cul- 
tivated, in no unimportant measure, by 
the fact of having seen excellent things ; 
and to introduce self-respect into a human 
soul is to add to its expansion and avail- 
ability in a degree which would be but 
faintly illustrated by a comparison drawn 
from the lately discovered increase of 
steam-power by the introduction of atmos- 
pheric air. Let us be pardoned if we 
seize the opportunity of bringing to the 
recollection of those who have the direc- 
tion of these things, the famous old lines 
of Sir William Jones, oft quoted, but never 
too often read and pondered :— 
What constitutes a State? 
Not high-raised battlement or labor’d mound, 
Thick wali or moated gate; 
Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crown’d ; 
Not bays and broad-arm’d 
Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride ; 
No! MEN, high-minded MEN 
With powers as far above dull brutes endued 


In forest, brake or den, 
As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude; 
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Men who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain; 

Prevent the long-aiined blow, 

And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain. 

These constitute a State, 

And sovereign LAW, that State’s collected will, 

O’er thrones and globes elate 
Sits Empress, crowning good, repressing ill. 

We never visit one of our great Free 
Schools, and see the bright answering 
glances of hundreds of young eyes to 
every enlightening or encouraging word 
of a teacher or examiner, without think- 
ing of these pregnant lines, or without a 
thrill of pride and pleasure at the reflec- 
tion that we are acting upon the spirit of 
them, in the advantages we offer to our 
country and citizens. May those advan- 
tages be enlarged rather than curtailed, 
and may every new light of the age in- 
crease the intelligence, liberality, and 
humane wisdom with which they are regu- 
lated. One of the important points, in 
our humble judgment, is to show the 
children such things as are to be seen in 
the Great Exhibition, 

How many of the visitors, young or 
old, at the Palace, had ever enjoyed the 
opportunity of examining the construction 
of the Magnetic Telegraph, of which we 
shall present a drawing to our readers ? 
And, of all this whittling nation, how 
large a proportion had seen such fruits 
of the penknife as are exhibited in vari- 
ous exquisite specimens of wood-carving ? 
Has not more than one youth felt this 
last in his fingers (like our accomplished 
friend, the sculptress), as he d on 
wreaths and figures, magically brought 
out, in a material which our country 
affords in the highest perfection and 
greatest variety ? One of the most elegant 
objects in the Exhibition is a specimen 
(engraved in the Record, but too large to 
be presented here) of an illuminated 
volume, executed by a lady. Would the 
fair artist ever have conceived the thought 
or attempted the elaborate work, if she 
had not seen beautiful things of the kind 
from European collections? The Mosaic 
picture of St. John is the first specimen 
ever seen in this country, of an art which 
has attained great perfection in Italy— 
that of copying, in imperishable and un- 
fading stone, valuable pictures, which are 
liable to so much deterioration by damp 
and accident. This is accompanied by 
mosaic tables of that far-famed Florentine 
manufacture, of which all the colors and 
shades are the natural ones of the stone, 
whereas the pieces composing the ordi- 
nary Roman mosaic are of an artificial 
vitreous composition, eighteen thousand 
different shades of which are found neces- 
sary. Both kinds of mosaic are, of course, 
a revelation to most of our native observ- 
ers, and must suggest new ideas of what 
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may be accomplished by skill and patience. 
The specimens of ancient armor contri- 
buted by the British government are an 
important commentary on the history 
lessons over which our young people 
spend so much time; for whatever removes 
one shade of dimness from their concep- 
tions of what is described, is worth gold 
in their education. The film-fine laces of 
Ireland induce respect for the ingenuity 
and delicacy of a people who have been 
forced, by a hard and undeserved fate, to 
occupy for the present the position of 
“ hewers of wood and drawers of water ” 
to their more fortunate neighbors, and 
remind us what valuable coworkers they 
are going to be in the higher departments 
of labor. One single contribution, of all 
the rich and splendid ones sent from 
France, is enough to hint to us that un- 
der the showiness usually attributed to a 
nation by which Taste is almost deified, 
there lies a basis of patient investigation 
and useful inventiveness for which Science 
can nevér be sufficiently grateful. It is 
a humble-looking machine, that the cook 
might mistake for a newfangled tin 
coftee-boiler, or the farmer for a gimcrack 
steam-engine or perpetual motion; an 
apparatus, made of pure platina, for distil- 
ling sulphiric acid, invoiced, simple as it 
stands there, at sixty thousand francs. 
No flummery there! And see those groups 
in terra-cotta, modelled by skilful fingers 
into such truth of life that, diminutive as 
they are, only breath seems wanting! A 
lesson and an encouragement to all who 
imagine that they have not means where- 
with to bring their talents into use. Our 
own porcelains here exhibited show that 
there are some among us who need no 
such hints of what may be done with the 
dust under our feet, if only taste and in- 
dustry try the plastic art. 

One cannot help thinking what a splen- 
did crown it would make to the list of 
wonderful inventions in machinery here 
exhibited,— inventions that do all but 
breathe and talk, and certainly double 
man’s life by the addition of power and 
economy of time they offer him,—if one 
had been contrived that would give us, in 
one view, the thoughts, fancies, motives 
and hopes of each exhibitor. In looking 
over the catalogue, one seems to catch 
glimpses of far off interiors; household 
scenes, as well as dark, oily workshops, 
and cold and dreary attic ateliers ; silent, 
anxious night-watches, as well as rattling 
looms and the grating of saws and mill- 
stones. There is one class that touches 
our curiosity and interest above all: 
“ Specimens of tine needle-work ; * “ Octa- 
gonal silk quilt. of 6500 pieces ;” “ Fancy 
bed-quilt, highly ornamented with designs 
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of birds, fruits, and flowers;” “ Black 
apron of knitted silk, with bead embroi- 
deries ;” “Rag hearth-rug ;” “ Worsted 
work, Auld Robin Gray ;”—dozens more 


of just such things, done in our neighbor-, 


ing country towns, and in close and reek- 
ing streets of our own city, by female 
fingers ; “Specimens of Irish pearl, tatting, 
&c., by Sophia A. Ellis, Kildernoc Rec- 
tory, Louth, Ireland ,” “ Doylies embroi- 
dered with views in Ireland, by the Coun- 
tess of Clancarty and Lady Anne Butler, 
Ballinasloe, Ireland ;” ‘“Vestments, em- 
broidery, flowers in lace, &c., Sisters of 
Mercy, Kinsale, Ireland;” “ Crochet- 
work, from the Industrial Poor School of 
the Ursuline Convent, Black Rock, near 
Cork, Ireland;” “Crochet and knitted 
articles from Breslau, Prussia;” “ Fineem- 
broideries, Miss Brasch, Bremen ;” “Em- 
broidered Cushion, and newly invented 
toys, Charlotte Paulsen, Hamburg,” (the 
noble-hearted woman who has been the 
life and soul of the great ragged schools 
there, persecuted and almost. proscribed 
by the government, who could not tolerate 
the catholicity of her views); “ Cassava 
Starch, Mrs. McClintock, Demarara ;” 
aad a “ Bird’s Nest,” from the same place ; 
“ Poems,” by a lady at St. John’s, New- 
Brunswick ; “ Various specimens of em- 
broidery, by Signora Madalina Tedeschi,” 
whose whereabouts we need not doubt of ; 
and so on and on, through all the courts, 
the modest and elegant contributions of 
women appeal to the eye, carrying the 
imagination back to the homes where these 
things were contrived and labored over, 
and the hopes and the honest pride with 
which they were dispatched to the Great 
Exhibition. It makes one almost shudder 
‘to think that every item, in all that vast 
array of offerings, from men and women, 
poor and rich, obscure and famous, has 
hopes behind it. We pass by a thousand 
things to look at one; we give to that 
one hardly more than a passing glance ; 
yet there are garnered lives every where, 
and human hearts interested in every 
pause we make. Who knows whether 
the artist himself, poor and depressed, is 
not at our elbow, seeing our indifference. 
or hearing our contempt? He has been 
toiling in silence for years to perfect that 
little implement, which is to the careless 
eye as the small dust of the balance amid 
the grandeur all around it; to his think- 
ing, the ingenuity, or the utility, or the 
elegance of that is as conspicuous as it 
could have been in a form ever so impos- 
ing, yet, host after host, day after day, 
sees no lighted eye, no lingering footstep 
near the life-product. The sculptor, some 
stranger from the other side of the ocean, 
who brought to the New World the sta- 
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tue which seemed to him unnoticed at 
home only because it was surrounded by 
Art’s perfected pearls of all time, under- 
stands English enough to be stung by the 
“ Horrid!” of the pert young lady, or the 
uplifted eyebrow of the cool critic. 

It is a mistake to forget the human 
background of that immense show, which 
looks, at first sight, like the triumph of 
Materialism. The people whose brains 
contrived and whose hands made all, are 
greater than the things made, and the 
hearts and hopes and happiness of that 
multitude are bound up in and under the 
public reception and appreciation of the 
various works there presented. If we 
could see, in some special “ Arcade ”—(it 
would need to be longer than the Machine 
Arcade, which is only 450 feet !) the entire 
army of artificers, with all those who love 
and who depend upon them, ranged in 
order due, it might be only a smutched 
and grimy host to the fastidious observer, 
slightly relieved, here and there, by @ 
more genteel specimen of humanity. Keen 
eyes there would be, and expanded fore- 
heads ; pale cheeks, and hard hands, and 
travel-soiled feet ; men of all climes, from 
China to Peru, women of all complexions, 
the Anglo-Saxon predominating ; little 
children, too, for no small amount of the 
work, is, in some cases, done by such as 
are hardly old enough to be trusted out 
of the mother’s sight—the silver and gold 
filagree of Genoa, for instance (of which 
the statuette of Columbus is an exquisite 
specimen) ; all this were to the lover of 
his kind a moving sight; to God who 
made and loveth all, an array of life most 
worthy and precious; a host of workers 
in His service even better than they know 
of; helpers of His plan by the natural 


~ and legitimate use of the powers and 


faculties He gave them; rolling on the 

great Car of Improvement towards the 

supernal goal to which all that is good 

and true must tend—the assimilation 

and reunion of man with his Maker. 

Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping 
something new, 


That which they’ have done but earnest of the 
things that they shall do. 


Strange, that a novelty so grand, a sight 
so splendid, an enterprise so humane, 
should not have stirred to its inmost core 
the great commercial metropolis which 


was its natural and proper seat. Strange 
that men far-reaching and high-souled, 
who see in their own commerce something 
above and beyond the pelf which the 
vulgar suppose to be their only aim, should 
not at once have joined hand in hand, to 
exalt and dignify a display so entirely in 
consonance with their own comprehensive 
views of the advancement of our country, 
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in all that she yet lacks to bring her to 
the highest level of the nations, in arts, 
as she has already proved herself in arms. 
Strange, passing strange, that the advo- 
cates of Peace, so numerous here, should 
not have seen, in this consent of foreign 
lands in a general exhibition and competi- 
tion of their choicest products, a founda- 
tion and an earnest of that condition of 
things, when the ledger and not the sword 
shall decide the relations of countries to 
each other ; and when the loom shall be 
more potent than the cannon in settling 
national difficulties. Strange above all is 
it, and sadly laughable, that there should 
have been heard even a whisper that the 
Palace was to be slighted as a “ money- 
making scheme!” This sounds like a 
joke and a bad one; such an objection, it 
would seem, could never have been even 
whispered in New-York, that great com- 
mon sense city, which has long ago dis- 
covered that the thing that “won’t pay,” 
isn’t worth doing. “Mammon led them 


on,” said some wiseacre, and his kindred 
quickly echoed the damning hint— 
Mammon led them on; 


Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell 
From Heaven; for e’en in Heaven his looks and 
thoughts 
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Were always downward bent, admiring more 
The riches of Heaven's pavement, trodden gold, 
Than aught divine or holy else enjoy’d 

In vision beatific; by him first 

Men, also, and by his suggestion taught 
Ransack’d the centre and with impious hands 
Ritled the bowels of their mother earth 

For treasures, better hid. 


This does very well for a poetical ob- 
jection to money-making, but it never de- 
terred, nor should it, a single adventurer 
to California, and as an objection here it 
was only for the surface; the real fear 
was that the thing wouldn’t pay! hence 
a contemptuous prognostic and consequent 
indifference. And out of that grew a 
poor attendance of the very people who 
ought to have given the earliest impetus, 
the cultivated and enlightened inhabitants 
of the city of New-York. The great de- 
ficiency of the Exhibition has been in 
people; “live critters,” as the old lady 
said; not exactly quadrupedal but bipedal, 
and not only bipedal but endowed with 
heads with brains in them. Multitudes 
from the north and from the south, and 
from the east and from the west, have 
flocked to the shrine of our bright won- 
der; but those who, above all, should 
have done it and themselves honor by an 
intelligent interest, have almost disowned 
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it. There was no Prince Albert at the 
foundation; no Queen and Archbishop 
to grace its opening with regal splendor ; 
republican simplicity was the only glory of 
the ceremony, and a citizen yet new in the 
presidential chair, its only marked dig- 
nitary. Yet it has risen, slowly but 
surely, and taken its due place in the es- 
timation of the community. Its avenues 
are crowded more and more, and whoever 
can speak and write in our land begins to 
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feel its inspiration. As the year wanes 
the throngs increase; the promise of a 
whole winter’s access was hailed with ac- 
clamation. The Crystal Palace is at last 
the fashion, and its projectors, builders, 
encouragers, abettors, and contributors, 
have quietly ascended to the position due 
to their liberality, discernment, skill, faith 
a? aaa May their light never be 
ess! 





WENSLEY. 


A STORY WITHOUT A MORAL. 
(Concluded from page 527.) 


CHAPTER XII. 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 


BY the encouragement of Colonel Aller- 

ton and Eleanor, I was almost daily 
at Woodside, until the return of the good 
parson, which was delayed several days 
beyond the time he had fixed for it. And, 
so curious is the mechanism of humanity, 
it seemed to me that I had never seen 
them so much at their ease as since the 
adventure of the Sachem’s Seat. Eleanor, 
particularly, seemed as if she had thrown 


off a load from her heart, and its shadow - 


which used too often to steal over her 
features had disappeared with it. There 
was, certainly, a little flush of excitement 
often on her cheek, but the abstraction 
and air of reverie was gone entirely. Her 
manners to her father were more caressing 
and tender than ever, and to me as open 
and affectionate as a friend could desire. 
Colonel Allerton retained his old calmness 
of exterior, and looked, as he said he was, 
as if he were waiting for the next move. 
Eleanor spoke freely to me of the relief 
she felt at having this mystery which had 
been haunting her for so long take a de- 
finite shape, so that she knew what it was 
she had to fear, and at the restoration of 
entire confidence between her and her 
father. I had a full intellectual sense of 
the rascality of Ferguson, but I could not 
but feel that he had done me the best of 
service by putting me into these confiden- 
tial relations with the peoplé I valued the 
most on earth. 

Things went. on thus for some days, 
until the minister at last returned. I was 
standing ready to assist him in alighting 
from the pve 6 which arrived just before 
tea-time. I noticed that he did not seem 
so cheery and lightsome of mood as he 
usually was; but I attributed it entirely 
to the fatigue of the journey, which even 
he might feel more than he would choose 
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to admit, at seventy years. At tea I 
asked him as to the issue of his onslaught 
on the Hog’s Neck, and he told me that 
Mr. Hayley had given him in writing just 
such an opinion as he expected, and which 
he was sure he could use to restore 
within the walls of Jericho. But, still, 
he did not treat the matter in the jocose 
and airy strain with which he was wont 
to encounter such oddities of adventure. 
Indeed, he did not seem to be thinking 
about it, even while giving me this account 
of his success. I. thought, too, that I 
could observe him regarding me, whi 
he thought I was not noticing him, with 
an air of deep sympathy and commisera- 
tion. In short, he had a good deal the 
air and manner of one of those fearful 
friends who have some piece of bad news 
for you, which they keep back in order to 
prepare you for the shock; but which 
they can’t help from peeping out - the 
corners of their eyes cor mouth, and 
which frightens you tén times more than 
the boldest and rudest display of the facts 
would do. 


«____. Ye gods, avert 
Such plagues from righteous men!” 

When Jasper had withdrawn the tea- 
things and gone about his business te 
some other part of the domain, I said to 
Mr. Bulkley, 

“ My dear sir, you do not seem your- 
self this evening. You are not usually so 
done up by a journey of twenty odd miles, 
are you? You have heard some bad 
news I am afraid, sir.” 

“Bad news!” he repeated, “why so? 
why should you think I had heard bad 
— ee heard none that af- 

ts myself or you, particularly.” And 
I could see that ve prs le 
the look of a tender-hearted surgeon (if 
such an anomaly exist) just before cutting 
off the pet leg of his intimate friend. 
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“Perhaps, then, it relates to the Aller- 
tons,” I suggested, “I don’t know who 
else there is that we have any common in- 
terest in.” 

“The Allertons!” he replied, still look- 
ing kindly but mournfully at me, “and 
why should you think of them and bad 
news together? Have you any reason to 
suppose that any such may be likely to 
be heard of them ?” 

“Perhaps I have, sir,’ I answered, 
“and I will not imitate their reserve, of 
which I have heard you complaia, if you 
will be as open with me-” 

*T have little to tell, my dear boy,” 
said he, with strong marks of surprise 

amd isterest in his face, “and that is 
merely the gossip of Boston, which may 
have no foundation whatever. So, pray, 
teil me what it is you mean.” : 

Thus urged, [ proceeded to tell him all 
that I have already told the world in the 
foregoing pages, and especially the final 

‘explosion, not forgetting the permission 
ithey had given me to take him into the 
:Sécret and the request of Colonel Allerton 
ifer his counsel. 

‘“The secret!” said the minister, after 
ihe had listened with the most earnest at- 
tent, ‘on to all that I had to say, “I am 
a‘fray | that there is no longer any secret 
to be admitted into. This business was 
the ta 'k of Boston this morning. I do not 
mean that all the details you have given 

-were 1 lown; but there was a vague ru- 
mor i ‘at Colonel Allerton had fled his 
-courttry “for some great crime, which had 
-only ‘ke en recently discovered. As to 
my aii ce and assistance, if I can afford 
any, Go 1 knows all I have is at their ser- 
vice. B it, Frank, you seem to have been 
taken m to their confidence in a remark- 
able sori. of way. I should have been 
mest glac | to know this, before this mis- 
clef der sloped itself.” 

I assur ed him that my being admitted 
into their counsels had been owing to in- 
exorable circumstances, and that I had 
receivetl no more confidence from: them 
ithan hail been extorted by the necessities 
of the case. He shook his head and said 
sadly, 

“J am an old fool, I suppose. But I 
‘had been building a castle in the air for 
you and Eleanor, I confess. And I was 
made unhappy, I admit, by the thought 
that this scandal would probably blow it 
sky-high. I never made a match for my- 
self, but I have always been making 
matches, planning them, that is, for other 
people. To be sure, I have been oftener 
disappointed than not in my schemes.” 

. “his scandal, sir,’ I replied, deter- 
mined to keep a good face, though I 
caught my breath a little as I spoke, “ this 


seandal would have nothing to do with 
your castle, for Iam afraid that Eleanor 
has chosen another man to inhabit it with 
her than me. But had it been otherwise, 
and should even this slander be proved 
to be truth, I should have scorned myself 
if I permitted the fault of a father to in- 
fluence my feelings or my condu¢t towards 
such a daughter, had I any species of 
claim upon her, which I certainly have 
not.” 

“You are right, Osborne,” he replied, 
still looking sadiy and kindly at me, 
which I pretended not to observe. “You 
are right, and speak as a man of honor and 
just feelings should. But, suppose we 
walk up to Woodside, at once. We 
shall find them just done tea.” 

We were most kindly received, on pre- 
senting ourselves at Woodside, and the 
good parson cordially thanked for the 
promptitude of his visit. If there were 
any embarrassment on either side, at the 
meeting, it was on ours. Colonei Allerton 
and Eleanor possessed their souls in the 
same calm and imperturbable equanimity 
which generally marked their manners, 
and which I alone had been permitied to 
see disturbed. We talked over the Fer- 
guson business with perfect openness, and 
discussed its various bearings freely,—or, 
rather, the elders did, for Eleanor and I 
were only listeners, for the most part. 
They did show some sensibility, when Mr. 
Bulkley told them that their affairs were 
the town gossip, in Boston, that day ; for 
who can know that their conduct is the 
theme of common talk and vulgar discus- 
sion, however blameless they may know 
themselves to be, without a feeling of 
wounded pride and a bitter sense of injus- 
tice? To feel that, at that very moment 
and time, hundreds of strangers, or, which 
is worse, professing friends are engaged 
in exclaiming, wondering, and conjecturing 
about your affairs, and in tearing your 
character to shreds; extenuating nothing. 
and setting down every thing, if not in 
malice, at least, with a good nature, 
which is an excellent imitation of it. 
However, they swallowed the momentary 
pang, and the conversation proceeded. 

“The essential thing to be done,” said 
Mr. Bulkley, “seems to be to discover 
the agent who was employed to receive 
the moneys, in New-York. Have you no 
clew to him?” 

“ None, whatever,” replied Colonel Al- 
lerton; “I made it my first business to 
inquire him out, but he had disappeared 
past recovery. He had no domicile, appa- 
rently, there; but came to the city as the 
remittances were expected.” 

“That 1s strange,” said the parson, 
“but does it not occur to you as possible 
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that some trace might be got of him by 
the way of this St. John you speak of,— 
the man in whose name the pension stood ? 
Of course, he is possibly dead, but there 
must have been such a man, I take it, and 
somebody must remember him.” 

“T don’t know that,” replied the Colo- 
nel, “I could hear nothing of him in all 
the inquiries I could make after him. Did 
you ever hear of such a person ?” 

“ No,” said the minister, “I never did. 
But, then, I have no acquaintance in ,the 
Jerseys. Nor doI know any body that 
has. But, stop a minute,” he continued, 
putting his finger to his forehead, “I’m 
not so sure.of that. There’s my Jasper, 
—he’s a Jerseyman. It’s barely possible 
he may remember such a person, for he 
never forgets any one, and especially a 
tory,” laughing, as he spoke. 

“Tt is not at all likely.” replied the 
Colonel, “that he should have put his 
rebel memory to so good a use as this,— 
especially, as it would be to oblige another 
tory; but it can do no harm to ask him 
the question.” 

, “Another thing,” said Mr. Bulkley, 
“has it ever suggested itself to you, that 
this Ferguson may have had some cog- 
nizance of this matter? He seems ras- 
cal enough for it.” 

“T certainly never thought any thing 
of the sort,” returned the Colonel, “ until 
the other day. Since then, I confess, it 
has occurred to me ; but I have no ground 
of suspicion, except, my ill opinion of 
him.” 

“ But what are his connections in this 
country?” asked the minister. “You 
said, I think, that he was of tory blood. 
That may give us some inkling to guide 
us.” 

“His family were from the Middle 
States, somewhere,” answered the other, 
“though I believe his mother was from 
New England. But she died before I 
knew any thing about them. His father 
was Colonel Robert Ferguson, who died 
in Jamaica, about the year five. I knew 
him there ten years before.” 

The minister’s countenance fell. After 
a brief pause, he asked, in a constrained 
voice, 

“He was Receiver-General there, was 
he not ?” 

“ Receiver, or Registrar-General, or 
something of the sort,” replied the Colo- 
nel, little thinking how rude a wound he 
was giving his old friend. 


I comprehended the whole in a moment.’ 


It flashed into my mind, at the same mo- 
ment it did into Mr. Bulkley’s, that this 
Ferguson must be the son of the fair, the 
frail, the unworthy Julia Mansfield, his 
first and only love, whose unworthiness 
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he had mourned more bitterly than her 
scorn or her loss. This man was the in- 
heritor of her blood,—her representative ! 
Mr. Bulkley sat in silence for a few min- 
utes, as if to recover from the shock, as I 
saw. Our companions did not remark it; 
for, though they had heard the story of 
the good parson’s cross in leve, they had 
paid no particular attention to the names 
of the parties, and had probably forgotten 
them entirely. Presently, Mr. Bulkley 
rose and took leave, saying he would come 
again the next day, and talk over the 
matter further. 

“ And, if you will give me leave,” said 
the Colonel, as we were leaving the house, 
“T will walk down to the parsonage to 
breakfast, to-morrow, and hear what Jas- 
per has to say on the St. John matter, if 
the day be fine.” 

The Colonel was as good as his word 
the next morning, and arrived before Jas- 
per had laid the table for breakfast. . Mr. 
Bulkley and I were walking up and down 
the gravel walk, which bisected the gar- 
den, enjoying the light and the bracing 
breath of a fine October morning, when 
he passed through the house, and. joined 
us. He seemed not quite as well at ease 
as he had done the evening before, and, 
after salutations had been exchanged, he 
said— 

** My walk has been productive of more 
enlightenment, as to the state of my af- 
fairs, than I had expected, when I pro- 
posed coming here.” 

Of course we both of us begged to 
know from what direction this illumina- 
tion had come. 

“ By a natural way enough,” he replied, 
“as I was passing the post-office, old 
Kimball came running after me with 
a letter, which he said had fallen aside 
yesterday afternoon when Snell went for 
the letters. It is from the British Minis- 
ter at Washington.” 

We neither of us knew precisely what 
to say, and so prudently awaited till he 
was ready to proceed, which he presently 
did. 

“Tt is a private and friendly, not an of- 
ficial letter. He is my very old friend, 
and as such, wishes to give me all the 
help he possibly can. But, as it might 
be misrepresented, perhaps it is better 
that the circumstance should not be men- 
tioned.” 

We assented, and he gave Mr. Bulkley 
the letter, who read it out as we walked. 
It was friendly in its tone, but diplomatic 
in its terms, and gave no more information 
than was necessary for his object. Bes 
ginning with expressions of regret at 
what he had to tell, his Excellency in- 
formed Colonel Allerton that charges and 
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evidence had been forwarded to England, 
by the packet of the sixth, which might 
give rise to a criminal prosecution against 
him; but which he, the Minister, was 
sure Colonel Allerton was fully prepared 
to meet and explain. He thought it not 
improper, considering their ancient friend- 
ship, to state'to him these facts, though 
withholding the particulars of the case, 
and the name of the complainant, in order 
that Colonel Allerton might take such 
measures for his exculpation as the case 
demanded. And he felt it the more in- 
cumbent upon him, as a personal friend, 
to give him timely notice, inasmuch as 
Colonel Allerton must be aware that his 
property in England would be taken pos- 
session of by the Government to await 
the final issue of the affair. 

“It’s very odd, by Jove!” said he, 
when the reading of the letter was done, 
“that I had never thought of that before. 
But, of course, it is a fact, and I must re- 
duce my establishment within the limits 
of my American property ; which, unless 
your General Court sees fit to let go its 
grasp on the Clarke estate, is little 
enough. But, luckily, I have just re- 
ceived the balance of my half-yearly set- 
tlement with my agent at home, so that 
I am not absolutely without the means of 
carrying on the war for a while.” 

Our consideration of this point was 
presently interrupted by Jasper, who ap- 
peared to announce breakfast. While we 
were engaged in discussing the admirable 
results of his morning’s labors (and he 
had an artist’s pleasure in making the 
work of art before us as perfect as possi- 
ble) Mr. Bulkley said to him, 

“ Jasper, in what part of New Jersey 
did Colonel Cuyler live ?” 

“Up North, sir,’ he replied, “among 
the mountains, on Marking’s Kill, three 
or four miles west of Williamsborough, 
near the Pennsylvany line.” 

“Very good,” responded the minister, 
“and did you ever happen to know a man 
in Jersey named Saint John,—Michael 
Saint John ?” giving out the name of the 
Evangelist with emphatic distinctness, 
and laying particular stress on the title 
which Christendom in general agree to 
prefix to it (though he never used it in 
his public services, regarding it as a rag 
of Romanism), so as to impress the name 
strongly on Jasper’s mind, and to recall 
the man, if possible. 

Jasper took time to consider, during 
which we hung upon his lips in anxious 
expectation: but he shook his head, and 


“No, sir; I never knew any such man 
there, nor nowhere.” 
All our countenances fell a little at this, 
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as we had all entertained a faint hope that 
we might get some glimpse of light from 
our dark friend. Even Colonel Allerton 
looked rather disappointed, though he af- 
firmed that he had reckoned nothing on 
this most remote and unlikely possibili- 
ty. So we presently resumed our con- 
versation, and pursued it as if this inter- 
ruption had not taken place; and went 
over again the St. John mystery, as men 
will talk over a hopeless business, as if 
discussion gave relief if not hope. We 
none of us minded Jasper’s presence ; 
both because we knew him to be perfectly 
tobe depended on, and because there 
seemed no particular reason for making 
any more of a mystery of the matter 
than it was in its own essence. After 
breakfast, Colonel Allerton took his leave, 
and proceeded towards the village, leaving 
the minister and me to our morning tasks. 

We had not been long engaged upon 
them, when Jasper came into the room 
from the garden, whither he had repaired 
after he had disposed of his breakfast 
things, and said to Mr. Bulkley, 

“T beg your pardon, sir, but I have 
just been thinking that I used to know 
another man in Jersey, that you were 
talking of this morning.” 

“ Another man!” said the parson, rub- 
bing his forehead, “I don’t remember— 
whom do you mean ?” 

* Why, I used to know a Mr. Sinjin 
there, before the war. I don’t know whe- 
ther you care about him, sir.” 

“Bless your soul,” cried the parson, 
jumping up; “and was his name Mi- 
chael ?” 

“T believe it was, sir,” replied Jasper, 
“though I’m not sure of that. But there 
was a Mr. Sinjin lived the other side of 
the Kill, about two miles off. My master 
hadn’t much to do with him latterly, for 
he was a bloody tory, and went down to 
York before we went to the wars.” 

“It must be he! it must be he!” ex- 
claimed the minister, making the histori- 
an Tacitus describe a summerset in the 
air, quite out of keeping with his usually 
staid and saturnine temperament; and 
then clapping his hands loudly—* It must 
be the very man, Osborne, mustn’t it?” 

I assented to the probability. 

“ Do you know any thing of him since 
then, Jasper ?” he continued. 

“No, sir,” Jasper answered, “I have 
never heard of him or about him, for bet- 
ter than forty year.” 

“ Never mind, never mind,” the san- 
guine parson proceeded, “‘ we have found 
the first track, and it will be hard if we 
don’t pursue it. You could direct us to 
the very place, I suppose; couldn’t you?” 

“ Lord bless you, yes, sir,” answered 
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Jasper ; “I could find my way there in 
the dark, if you’ll put me down at Wil- 
liamsborough.” 

“To be sure you could,” said the 
minister, “to be sure you could! This 
comes of the English custom of eating up 
proper names. The Colonel shall not hear 
the last of it soon, I promise you. Sinjin, 
indeed !” 

“ Perhaps, sir,” I suggested, “he may 
have something to say to you; for if you 
had given the'name as he did, Jasper 
would have known what you meant. He 
was the judge of how the name was to be 
pronounced, you see, after all.” 

“ Ah, but you see the man was a tory,” 
said the minister, in high spirits, “so it’s 
no wonder he didn’t know how his own 
— be pronounced; is it, Jas- 

r ? 

“He was a tory,” answered Jasper, 
simply, as if that was the gist of the mat- 
ter, as he left the room. 

CHAPTER XIIL 
IN WHICH GREAT PROGRESS IS MADE. 

IsuccesteEp to Mr. Bulkley that it would 
be well to lose no time in apprising Colo- 
nel Allerton of what Jasper had said. 
He assented to the general proposition, 
but added : 

“It will be soon enough after dinner. 
This is news that will keep cold. And as 
our studies have been somewhat inter- 
rupted of late, I think we will hold by 
them this morning, if you please.” 

Of course, I had to comply, whether I 
pleased or not, and we resumed our lec- 
ture, though to what degree of edification 
Ido not think I can precisely testify, at 
this distance of time. The morning was 
over, however, at last, and dinner was 
dispatched, and a proper interval allowed 
for the difference of dinner-time at Wood- 
side. Then the parson told me I had 
better proceed on my errand, by myself, 
as he must make a journey to Jericho, to 
settle the rights and wrongs of the Hog’s 
Neck. So I set off alone, not unwillingly. 
On arriving at Woodside, I entered the 
hall door, which was standing hospitably 
open, it being a fine day, though well on 
in October, without giving any warning 
of my presence. My habits of intimacy 
at the house also authorized me to enter 
the parlor where Eleanor usually sat, 
without ceremony. The room was never 
very light, owing to the shadow of the 
piazza, and the climbing and drooping 
plants that festooned it, and on that after- 
noon the curtain of the second window to 
your right was let down to keep out the 
blaze of the westering sun. As I entered 
I saw, as I thought, Eleanor and her 
father seated at the very end of the 
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room, in, earnest conversation—so earnest, 
indeed, that they did not at once notice 
my approach. I advanced hastily, full of 
my news, when the pair rose in some 
haste and embarrassment on perceiving 
me. I had my message on my lips, when, 
my eyes turning from Eleanor to her 
companion, I was astonished at seeing 
that it was not her father, but Mr. Harry 
Markham. My own confusion eclipsed 
theirs, when I perceived this conjunction, 
which my heart misgave me boded me 
no 5 
I was conscious that my agitation of 
mind was written on my face. I felt that 
my knees trembled, and my throat was 
parched, and I waited a moment till I 
was sure of commanding myself, before I 
spoke. But I was master enough of my- 
self to see that I was not the only embar- 
rassed one of the party. Whether it were 
the sight of my emotion, or the conflict of 
strong feelings of her own, the alternations 
of Eleanor’s countenance (and its expres- 
sion changed continually) had a painf 
suffering air, as she looked at me, which 
thought I could read plainly enough. 
“She is sorry for me—poor, foolish lad !” 
I said bitterly to myself; and I felt as if 
I could eat my heart with rage that she 
should know that I was to be pitied. 
“ And does he, too, extend his tender com- 
passion to me?” I continued, within my 
teeth. I could not tell; but I thought, 
on thinking it over afterwards (I could 
only see and feel then), that his thoughts 
were not on me. Why should they be? 
He was not a demonstrative person at 
any time, and his face was not a book 
easy to be read. But it did not express a 
mind at ease. A mind at ease! disturbed, 
perhaps, at the very height of his dream 
of joy, and hardly knowing whether it 
were a dream ora reality, how could it 
be at ease? It must be so. And I—I 
had discerned where my life of life was 
garnered up, just as it was scattered to 
the winds. It was a cruel moment to 
me—a moment into which an eternity 
was crushed together. 

As soon as I could somewhat command 
my voice, I stammered out, in a huskyish 
tone: “I—I beg pardon; but—but I had 
a message for your father, and—and I 
thought I should find him here. Is he in 
his library ?”. And I made towards the 
door by which I had entered. 

Eleanor advanced towards me and said, 
not without agitation of look and voice: 
“Stay here, cousin Frank, I will call him. 
He will be glad to see you, and we will 
hear your message together, if there be no 
objection.” 

And she disappeared through the arched 
doorway which led into her father’s room. 
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Left alone with Markham, he came up to 
me, and offered me his hand, which I 
could not refuse, and we exchanged a few 
sentences of mutual inquiry, though I 
have no recollection of what it was now, 
if I had any perception of it at the time. 
I stood in a whirl of thoughts and emo- 
tions, which I could not analyze; but the 
predominant feeling it left upon my mind 
was, that the lamp of my life was trampled 
out just as I discerned the shrine before 
which it burned, and that I was doubly 
orphaned from that hour forward. 

I had not long to wait, however, for as 
we were talking, I heard the quick step 
of Colonel Allerton moving about in his 
room, and almost immediately he entered, 
alert and erect as ever, followed by Elea- 
nor. After giving me a friendly greeting, 
he said : 

“ And so you have a message for me, 
Eleanor says. And what has the good 
parson to say now? You needn’t mind 
Markham here. He knows all that we 
do.” And he gave him an open, cordial, 
friendly look, very different from the 
frigid politeness of his address when I 
saw them last together, but which stung 
me to the heart. What could be the 
meaning of it? Was there to be a mys- 
tery always brooding over this house ? 

I told my story as collectedly as I 
could; but with very little of the ani- 
mated interest which I had brought with 
it from the parsonage, but which I had 
laid down at the threshold of that room. 
Luckily it was not a very complicated 
narrative, or I should have bungled it, 
for I was thinking but little of what I 
was saying. My statement, however, 

tly interested Colonel Allerton, and 
e succeeded in making the other two 
talk it over with him as a circumstance 
which might, possibly, grow to some 
importance in their affairs. I took no 
part in the conversation, and found it 
hard to express the interest I ought to 
feel, and really did at bottom, when any 
of them addressed themselves to me. I 
could see that Eleanor was privily ob- 
serving me, which did not assist me in 
concentrating my ideas; but Markham 
was clearly so full of what concerned him- 
self and his friends, for such they now 
plainly were, that he had no thought to 
bestow on me. Colonel Allerton, how- 
ever, was more observing, and, after the 
matter had been discussed, and put in all 
probable points of view, and not much 
more remained to be said, he turned to 
me with— 

“But what ails you, Frank, my boy ? 
You are not like yourself this afternoon. 
Are not you ill?” 

confessed to a headache (though I 
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apprehend that the seat of the disease 
was not the head), and rose to depart, to 
cover myself from further observation. 

“Nay, but stay and spend the rest of 
the afternoon with us,” the Colonel hospi- 
tably urged. “ You have not seen Mark- 
ham this long time, and I prescribe his 
good company and Eleanor’s as excellent 
for a headache. I have tried half the 
mixture,” he continued, looking at Elea- 
nor, “often myself, and have always found 
it a sovereign remedy.” 

I tried to laugh, and I thought, though 
I did not say so, that the remedy was like 
to be worse than the disease. So I reso- 
lutely excused myself, alleging that Mr. 
Bulkley would expect me, and that I 
must go. 

“Then come again this evening,” per- 
sisted the Colonel, “and be sure and bring 
him with you: I want to hear his opinion 
about it.” 

I was going to decline again on my own 
account ; but, looking at Eleanor, I saw 
her eyes fixed on me, while her lips ex- 
pressed rather than uttered, 

“Do come!” 

So I half muttered and half bowed an 
assent, and hurried away. Still as I 
walked homewards I again resolved that 
I would not return to Woodside again 
while Markham was there. I could not 
endure it. It was plain that, however it 
had been brought about, the displeasure 
which Colonel Allerton had felt towards 
him, and in which his daughter had cer- 
tainly appeared to share in a lesser mea- 
sure, was now removed, 

I had some time to torment myself 
with these thoughts and imaginations be- 
fore the parson returned. But at last he 
arrived, chuckling over the success of his 
mission; which, it seemed, had resulted 
in the renewal of the family compact be- 
tween the two family dynasties, to be 
consolidated by the marriage of Jerry and 
Sukey, and confirmed by the sacrifice of 
the Hog’s Neck. Mr. Bulkley was so 
full of his story that he did not remark 
the slight attention I gave to it, though it 
was garnished by many of his best imi- 
tations, and attended by a running accom- 
paniment of his merriest laugh. At last, 
however, when he was entirely done, and 
he had wiped the tears from his eyes, 
which always waited on his best laughs— 
tears, like those of Matthew, “of one worn 
out with mirth and laughter,”—he sud- 
denly seemed to catch sight of my face, 
as of some new thing. 

“Bless me, Osborne,” he exclaimed, 
“what is the matter with you? Has 
any thing happened at Woodside? No- 
thing wrong there, I hope ?” 

“ Every thing is wrong there for me, 
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sir,” I replied bitterly, and then, yielding 
to an impulse which seemed to urge me 
on whether I would or no, I told him the 
whole history of the afterndon, of the 
revelation which it had made to me of 
myself, and of the cruel despair in which 
it had left me. I have said before that 
the minister was a chosen confidant of 
love troubles within his own jurisdiction, 
and I now felt the influence upon my own 
mind which made him such. I do not 
think that there was another human being 
to whom I could have made that confes- 
sion. But there was a sweetness and 
sympathy of soul about that blessed old 
man that invited and drew forth perfect 
confidence. I never could have said the 
same thing to any of the Deipnosophoi. 
No, indeed. The sense of the ridicule 
which is so often, though so cruelly, made 
to wait on a hopeless passion, bad enough 
in itself, Heaven knows, would have seal- 
ed my lips upon the rack. But such an 
idea could not be associated with that of 
my dear old friend. Were there many 
such priests as he, I should accept the 
sacrament of confession. He listened to 
my story with the tenderest interest, and 
tried to give me what comfort he could. 
But I thought I could discern, under ail 
the consolation and encouragement he 
gave me, that he was of my opinion in the 
matter. Indeed, he gave me no direct 
encouragement, only he soothed my irri- 
tation of spirit so wisely, and made me 
see that I might have been too hasty in 
my conclusions, after all, that it had the 
eflect of comforting me. 

At tea-time, I could hardly help laugh- 
ing through all my distress to see how 
the good old man pressed upon me the 
best of every thing on the table, and made 
Jasper bring out his choicest stores, re- 
served for solemn occasions. Ifthe very 
best tea in the house, and preserves, and 
marmalade, and diet-bread (as sponge 
cake used to be called in those days), 
were a specific for a wounded spirit, mine 
would have been whole on the instant. 
I did my best, however, to satisfy his kind 
intentions, and soon after he had released 
me from my endeavors, which hardly 
came up to his wishes, I reminded him 
that Colonel Allerton wished to see him 
at Woodside. I was still inclined to re- 
main at home, but he would not hear of 
it, and insisted on my accompanying 
him. 

. We arrived before the Woodside party 
had risen from their tea-table. And here 
I saw again that the relations of the parties 
around it were changed since I last as- 
sisted with them at that evening sacrifice. 
Here was no lap-tea, but a well-spread 
sociable board, around which the three 
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sat as friends, with every appearance of 
entire cordiality. I was sorry I had 

to come. But it was too late then, and I 
took my share of the welcome extended 
to us, with the best grace I could assume. 
I could feel with “the sixth sense of love,” 
that Eleanor’s eyes were often fixed upon 
me with a melancholy earnestness, when 
I was looking another way; but they 
were dropped or withdrawn before mine 
could meet them. I despised myself for 
being the object of her pity. And I could 
see that Mr. Bulkley was covertly watch- 
ing us, and this did not assist in the pre- 
servation of my equanimity. 

We soon adjourned to the Colonel’s 
room, where his wood-fire gave out a 
cheerful, crackling, dancing light, in which 
we sat and talked over what was most in 
our minds (or rather in theirs). and never 
thought of ringing for candles till it was 
nearly time to break up the session. I 
did not attend much to what was going 
forward; but I could perceive that the 
talk was chiefly on the possibility of 
making some use of the glimmer of light 
Jasper had thrown upon our darkness, 
and seeing whether it might not show us 
a way out of our perplexities. After a 
brown study of some duration, during 
which I sat with my eyes fixed on the 
blazing logs, and listening rather to the 
spattering hiss with which the sap exuded 
from them upon the hearth, than to the 
discussions going on around them, I was 
aroused from it by hearing the minister 
say: 

“ An excellent plan, indeed! And I'll 
tell you what; Osborne shall go with 
you. He is entitled to have a run for a 
week or two, and I’ll be answerable for 
him to ‘the authorities at Cambridge.’ ” 

“With all my heart,” replied Mark- 
ham, for it appeared that the remark was 
addressed to him; “it is just what I 
should have proposed myself, if the plan 
went forward. What say you, Osborne? 
Will you go with me?” 

“ Yes—certainly—that is,” I stammer- 
ed out rather uncertainly, “if I can be of 
any use—if Mr. Bulkley thinks best.” 

“OQ, Ido think it best, by all means,” 
the minister replied; “so consider that 
as a settled thing.” 

As I thought I might as well know 
what the settled thing was of which it 
seemed I was to be a component part, I ral- 
lied my thoughts, and tried to fix them on 
what was going on. And before we part- 
ed I had gathered that Mr. Bulkley had : 
inspired the Colonel with a portion of his: 
own confident belief that Jasper’s infor-- 
mation might be followed up to some- 
good result, and they had agreed that 
Jasper had better be sent to the spot with. 
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some judicious person, who might pursue 
the game which he might, by possibility, 
set on foot. Markham at once volun- 
teered to be the judicious person afore- 
said, and offered to set off on the shortest 
notice. And it was as an amendment to 
this suggestion that the minister moved 
that my name too should be put into the 
commission. As soon as I understood 
how it was, I fell in with the plan with a 
feverish i for I was just in the 
state of mind when motion and change of 
place are hungered and thirsted after. I 
felt a burning, longing wish to be any 
where away from Wensley, and was com- 
forted to hear that we should set out the 
following day. 

It soon grew to be time to go, and we 
took leave together, Mr. Bulkley, Mark- 
ham and I, and walked to the turning to 
Grimes’s together. I took a hasty leave 
of Eleanor and her father, and resolutely 
pushed out of the room first, so as to give 
Markham a moment with her, without 
the parson and me as spectators, which I 
considered (and do still consider) a hand- 
some thing on my part. But he followed 
very soon after us, which might have sur- 
prised me, had I not reflected that he 
would probably walk up the next morn- 
ing to renew the “sweet sorrow ” of fare- 
well. This hypothesis did not tend to 
concentrate my thoughts on what was 
passing between my companions, and I 
am not sure whether it was during this 
walk that the parson extracted from Mark- 
ham the secret of his altered relations with 
Woodside, or whether it was during the 
next day’s journey to Boston. But the 
facts were briefly these. Markham’s 
brother, the clerk in the Colonial Office, 
had just written to him that it had trans- 

i in the office that it was Ferguson 
himself who had given Lord Bathurst the 
hint, touching the trouble in Colonel Al- 
lerton’s department, which had induced his 
lordship to enter upon the cross-examina- 
tion, the result of which had drawn down 
Colonel Allerton’s displeasure on poor 
Markham’s head. And Ferguson it was 
that had persuaded Markham that it was 
best for all concerned that the facts should 
be made known to the secretary, though 
it was done so skilfully that he could 
deny it with a good face, if laid to his 
charge. And Markham now remembered 
that it was Ferguson that contrived the 
accident which took him to the Colonial 
Office that particular morning. Havy- 
ing received this intelligence, and hearing 
of the rumors about Colonel Allerton, 
before they had got wind fully, he sent it 
at once to Wensley, with all these expla- 
nations. He at once received a cordial 
invitation to repeat his visit, which he lost 
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no time in doing, and had a very different 
reception from the one he had before, the 
Allertons looking upon him as the inno- 
cent instrament of the same man who 
had wound his toils about themselves. 
They acquitted him of all blame, even for 
indiscretion, and felt the desire natural to 
generous minds. to make more than 
amends to one whom they had treated 
with injustice. So hesaid tous. “Amends 
with a vengeance!” said I to myself. 

The next morning we were unable to 
take the Haverford coach, as we had to 
apprise Jasper of his unexpected expedi- 
tion, and to make all our preparations. 
Jasper entered into the plan very readily, 
only doubting how his master would get 
on by himself. But when he found that 
this difficulty had been provided against 
by the Allertons insisting upon his becom- 
ing their guest, during the absence of the 
grand vizier (or wuzeer, as they ridicu- 
Jously spell it now) on foreign service, 
his scruples were at once at an end, and 
he lost no time in putting the house in or- 
der for so extraordinary an event. As 
we wished to make what dispatch we 
could, we resolved not to wait for the 
Pentland coach, which came along to- 
wards night, but to put Black Sally into 
the Major’s covered wagon, and get over 
the ground before night. When we had 
come to this conclusion Mr. Bulkley sud- 
denly expressed his determination to ac- 
company us as far as Boston. He should 
like the excursion, he said, and he thought 
he could manage to drive Sally back again, 
by himself, the next day, or the day after. 
Of course, we were glad enough to have 
his society. At least, I was; for I did 
not care for a téte-d-téte journey with 
Markham, after all that had passed. And 
I shrewdly suspect that it was the feel- 
ing that this was the case that induced 
him to volunteer his company. 

We arrived before dark, and after put- 
ting our horse up at the Exchange Coffee 
House stables, and bespeaking our passage 
by the Providence coach for the next 
morning, I proceeded at once to Mr. 
Moulton’s, accompanied by Mr. Bulkley, 
to obtain his permission for the expedition. 
There was no great difficulty in procuring 
this, on the representations of the good 
minister for whom my guardian had con- 
ceived a warm regard. 

The next morning came in due season. 
Who does not remember, that is old 
enough, the morning of a journey to New- 
York, in those days, before railways? I 
had slept but little during the night, and 
was just fairly asleep, about four in the 
morning, when a thundering knock at the 
hall door, and a violent ring at the bell, 
announced that the coach would soon 
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come lumbering along. Then the dress- 
ing in the dark, the half-awake slip-shod 
servants, making a pretence of getting 
you some breakfast, which was always 
too late, the dressing gowned and slip- 
pered friends (Mr. Moulton and the parson 
in my case) stumbling out upon you to 
see you off, in spite of your entreaties 
over night that they would do no such 
thing! Then the long, hot or cold, dusty 
or muddy, never pleasant, journey to 
Providence! And then the old Fulton 
steamer! How we used to admire her! 
What a marvel of speed and comfort that 
ill-contrived old hulk seemed to our inno- 
cent minds, not as yet sophisticate with 
the later luxuries of locomotion! To be 
sure, it was better than the week’s hard 
coaching which was necessary to bring 
the two cities together, before her time. 
And New-York itself! Newest York 
now! How changed since that, my first 
visit! Her very caravanserais have 
fled, like the sojourners of a day. Where 
is Bunker’s? Echo, if she could make 
herself heard above the roar of traffic, 
might answer, if she had nothing better 
to say, where? And where is the City 
Hotel? O Chester Jennings, art thou 
indeed for ever fled? And the Park 
Theatre too! - But I forbear. 

We hurried through New-York, and 
put ourselves on the road to Williams- 
borough with all the speed we could com- 
mand, in those more deliberate days. 
But it took us nearly two days, as the 
roads were bad, and the wagons, bearing 
the local rank of coaches, yet worse. But 
here Jasper made our fatigues less with 
the stories he had to tell, suggested by 
almost every point of our route. For he 
was now among familiar scenes. ‘There, 
a mile or two on this side of Hackensack. 
he had first smelt gunpowder, one cold 
autumnal night, in a slight affair of out- 
posts. Farther on, it was coming out of 
that house that he had first seen General] 
Washington. And at Morristown, where 
we spent the night, he showed us, not 
only the head-quarters of the commander- 
in-chief, but the very baker’s shop over 
which he himself had been billeted. And 
it happened, oddly enough, that the busi- 
ness was still carried on by the baker’s 
son, a boy at that time, but who perfectly 
remembered the sable guest of his father. 
The next day we got more and more, as 
we advanced into his own country, and 
he had a history for almost every house 
we passed. It seemed to have been a 
region fertile in tories, for his narratives 
were mostly of that tribe, which was to 
him as that of Barabbas. We arrived at 
Williamsborough too late toe push on to 
the scene of our inquiries that night. 
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The next morning we took an open 
wagon and pair and proceeded onward. 
Jasper’s interest in all the scenes about 
him now grew intense. He had not seen 
them for nearly fifty years, and he seemed 
to remember them and to cling to their 
memory with the strong local attachment 
of his race. We sympathized so strongly 
with his feelings that. though in impatient 
haste ourselves, we proposed a stop at the 
house of the Cuyler family, where he was 
born. But here he was doomed to disap- 
pointment. The house was there, to be 
sure; but it was degraded into a mere 
farm-house, and not a well appointed one 
neither. It had a decayed, tumble-down 
look, and the out-buildings and fences 
were sadly out of repair. A shrewish 
looking woman, not over clean, sharply 
asked our business, and her inquiry was 
enforced’ by half a dozen hungry, snarling 
curs who opened mouth upon us in full 
cry, while a swarm of dirty children clus- 
tered about the door staring over one an- 
other’s heads at the rare spectacle of 
strangers. She did not seem particularly 
well satisfied with the account we had to 
give of ourselves, and, though she called 
off the dogs and did not order us to leave 
the premises, she kept a suspicious eye 
upon us as we looked about them. But 
there was not much to detain us. The 
only thing that recalled the former state 
of the Cuylers, was the old chariot of the 
family which stood rotting to pieces in a 
dilapidated coach-house with one door off 
its hinges, and which, if not a habitation 
for dragons and owls, was clearly one for 
cats and chickens, a litter of kittens garri- 
soning the inside, while the outworks 
bore unmistakable evidence of being a 
roosting place for fowls. There had, 
plainly, not been energy enough to clear 
away this old piece of lumber, as it must 
have seemed to the occupants. The wo- 
man of the house rather apologized for its 
toleration by saying that the children 
liked to play in it. But she had no 
knowledge of its former owners. | She 
came from Pennsylvania, she said, and 
had never heard of the Cuylers. The 
very name of the family seemed to have 
died out, even upon their ancestral acres. 
We left the place almost as sad as Jasper 
himself. 

We hastened on and crossing the Kill, 
soon arrived at the house where the 
Michael St. John, the unconscious cause 
of so much trouble to us all, had lived. 
Jasper led us directly to its door, as he 
had said he could, without inquiry or 
hesitation. And here we received a very 
different welcome from our last, from John 
MacCormick, its present owner. He was 
a hale and elderly man, of a cheerful and 
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intelligent countenance, and well disposed 
to give us what information and assistance 
he could. It did not seem to be much, 
however. St. John had never returned 
to that part of the country, the father of 
MacCormick having bought the farm of 
the State, by which it had been confiscated, 
and he knew nothing of the particulars of 
his fate. This seemed to be death to our 
hopes. We looked with blank disappoint- 
ment in one another’s faces, and Mr. Mac- 
Cormick went on, 

“There has been inquiry made about 
this St. John before, and if my father and 
I had not possessed this farm for more 
than forty years, I should think there was 
some design upon it.” 

“And pray, when and by whom was 
there ever inquiry made about him?” 
asked Markham, with the air of a man 
catching at a straw. 

“It was ten or a dozen years ago,” 
MacCormick replied, “there was a man 
came from York way who hunted up 
every thing that could be found out about 
him, from town records, parish registers, 
and what not. He didn’t make much 
noise about it ; but, as I thought it might 
concern my title-deeds, I kept an eye on 
him and found out what he was at.” 

“ And do you know his name?” asked 
Markham, eagerly. 

“His name,—yes,” he answered, “let 
me see —; yes, his name was Abrahams ; 
he was a sort of Jew lawyer, I believe.” 

Markham and I looked at each other. 
It was the name of the agent in New- 
York who used to draw the pensions.” 

“Abrahams!” said Markham, “and 
have you known any thing further about 
him, or where we should be likely to find 
out where he is?” 

But he knew nothing on the subject, 
and we were in the dumps again. We 
liked the appearance and frankness of 
MacCormick so much, that after a con- 
sultation of looks between Markham and 
me, he briefly stated to him our case, and 
how important it was to us that this man 
should be found, he being unquestionably 
the accessory to the fraud on this side the 
water. He could give us no clew to what 
we wanted, and we talked over the matter 
in a spirit of despair. Presently Jasper 
said, 

“ You say he was a Jew, sir?” Mac- 
Cormick assented. “ And his name was 
Abrahams. I wonder if he could be the 
son of Aaron Abrahams, who was a com- 
missary in the year seventy-seven. 

“His name was Aaron, remember,” 
said MacCormick, and so did we. 

“Did you know him ?” said I. 

“Know him!” repeated Jasper, “I 
guess I had reason to know him. I know 
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he almost starved us, and would quite, had 
not a lot of our men threatened to burn 
his house down about his ears for him— 
they tried to do it, too. Ben Simpkins 
was hanged fer it, poor fellow.” 

“Then you know where he lived?” 
asked Markham and I in a breath. 

“T guess I do,” he answered, laughing, 
“IT mounted guard there for a month 
after poor Ben was hanged. And I lived 
well too, I tell ye; for they were awfully 
frightened.” 

“And where was it?” we all asked, 
at once. 

“Tt was down Monmouth way,” said 
Jasper, “not far from Horseshoe Inlet, 
near where the Falmouth was-wrecked. 
It was an awful wrecking place, and old 
Abraham’s house was full of cabin fur- 
niture and things. Folks said he had 
got rich by wrecking. He was rich, any 
way. But I don’t believe such riches is 
any good to people.” 

We looked at one another again and 
with more hopeful faces. To be sure, it 
was not much to hope about, but it was 
better than nothing. Jasper seemed 
really to be our guardian angel, though 
poor Tom might have called him a black 
one. We held a consultation over this 
hint and resolved, as we did not know 
what better to do, that we would follow 
it up and see whether we could get any 
trace of Abrahams in that neighborhood. 
It was the faintest of possibilities, but as 
we had been disappointed in our dis- 
coveries at this place, we were impatient 
to be trying after them in some other. I 
felt relief only in motion and was in haste 
to be off. 

MacCormick pressed us to stay until 
after dinner, in which case he agreed to 
accompany us, with a reasonable compen- 
sation for his time, the rather as the 
heaviest of the harvesting was now over. 
Markham had made this proposition to 
him, when it first occurred to us to con- 
tinue our search, inasmuch as it would be 
convenient, if not essential, to have some 
one of the party able to identify Abrahams 
if he could be overtaken. So we yielded 
to his hospitable urgency and partook a 
plentiful Jersey farmer’s dinner, presided 
over by his eldest unmarried daughter, a 
fine girl of eighteen, his wife having been 
dead for several years. He was urgent, 
furthermore, that we should spend the 
night there and commence our journey 
fresh in the morning. But we would not 
hearken to this proposal, and, according 
to our first plan, we set off about two in - 
the afternoon, our host with Markham in 
his own wagon and pair df stout black 
horses, and Jasper and I in the one we 
had brought from Morristown, having 
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first sent information of our intentions to 
the owner, so that we need not have the 
hue and cry after us as horse-thieves. 

In this order we traversed nearly the 
entire length of the State. It took us 
nearly three days to accomplish it. I had 
purposely chosen Jasper as my companion 
because I could talk with him or be silent 
as I pleased. I was moody enough for 
the first part of the way, but when we 
got upon the line of operations of the 
campaigns of ’76 and ’77, I could not help 
being diverted from the gloomy train of 
my own thoughts by the lively reminis- 
cences of my companion. He was familiar 
with the whole of tne ground, and it was 
like having seen part of those movements 
one’s self, to hear his account of them. It 
was the little personal details proper to 
himself that gave this De Foeish air of 
reality to his narrations. When we were 
passing over the battle-field of Monmouth, 
for instance, “It was about here,” said he, 
“that I was coming up with the reserve, 
when General Washington came riding 
back from the front, where he had been 
on a look-out. It was an awful hot day, 
and he pulled up by me and says, says 
he, ‘ Jasper,’ says he, (for he had seen me 
often with Colonel Cuyler when he was 
alive, and had slept under the same tent 
with me, bless you, the night before we 
got to Morristown), ‘Jasper, says he, 
‘what have you got in your canteen?’ 
‘Rum and water, sir,” says I. ‘Very 
good,’ says he, ‘let me have some.” I 
took it off and reached it to him.. ‘Take 
a drink first yourself, says he (that, you 
know, was because there had been an 
attempt to poison him just before); so 
I took a pull, and so did he, a good one 
too, after me, and then we went into 
action.” 

Farther on towards the sea-coast, too, 
his knowledge continued fresh, for he had 
been stationed in that quarter to keep the 
Tories in order during the spring of ’77, 
after the successes at Trenton and Prince- 
ton (in both of which he partook) had in- 
duced Sir William Howe to evacuate the 
Jerseys. Towards night on the third day 
we reached a shabby little village, or 
rather hamlet, not far from the shore, 
called Sinkers, a place of a very evil repu- 
tation as the head-quarters of wreckers of 
the worst description, who in those days, 
not to say in these too, infested that 
“shipwrecked coast.” At the wretched 
tavern which dispensed their daily rum to 
these worthy citizens, and at which we 
were compelled to put up, we directed 
Jasper to try and find out what he could 
about this tribe of Abrahams, without ex- 
citing notice. This he easily did, while 
busy about the horses in the stable, and 
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he soon came to us with the unexpected 
intelligence that the old Commissary was 
yet living at his old house, though much 
reduced from his former flagitious pros- 
perity, as Jasper had esteemed it. Encour- 
aged beyond our hopes by this news, we 
sent him forward that night to reconnoitre 
his old ground and find how matters stood. 
When he returned, he reported that he 
had attempted an entrance, but had been 
repulsed by the very Commissary whom 
he had helped to guard in former days. 
He could not, or would not, remember 
any such service, and refused to acknow- 
ledge any gratitude for it, or to admit 
him to whom he owed it into his house. 
‘There was sickness there,’ he said, ‘he 
could not come in. There was a tavern 
at Sinkers; he might go there’ The 
noise of this discussion brought up the 
effective reserve of Mrs. Abrahams, an 
aged matron among the daughters of Israel, 
who opened a fire of flying artillery upon 
him, which soon made him beat a retreat. 
“ What business had he to come there at 
that time of night, disturbing them, and 
they with a son at the point of death in 
the house? If he didn’t take himself off, 
they’d let fly the blunderbuss at him; for 
a black rascal, as he was.” And much 
more of the same sort. 

So Jasper did take himself off, and re- 
ported progress as above. Matters seemed 
now to be in the train we had long wished 
for. We considered what step to take 
next, and agreed that the time had come 
for the interposition of the civil arm, if we 
could get hold of it. We were for looking 
up the nearest magistrate; but MacCor- 
mick dissuaded us, on the ground that it 
would be better to procure one from a 
little farther from the coast. So we giadly 
assented to his proposal, that he should 
mount one of his horses and ride back to 
Monmouth and apply to “an honest law- 
yer,” as he termed him, whom he had 
had dealings with, to come over and help 
us. ‘The next morning early, he accord- 
ingly appeared with this phenomenon, 
Mr. Sturdevant by name, and an officer, 
in case of need. About ten o’clock we 
proceeded to the scene of action. We left 
the large covered wagon at the foot of 
the steep sandy hill just on the other side 
of which Abrahams’ house stood, and 
walked up it, both for the sake of speed 
and secrecy. Jasper was to bring it 
slowly after us. 

Arrived at the door of the house. it was 
some minutes before we could effect an 
entrance. We were aware that we were 
reconnoitred, and it was not until we 
made an assault on the door that threat- 
ened to bring it down, that it was at 
length opened by old Abrahams himself. 
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He would fain have held parley with us, 
but we pushed by him into the room at 
our right, of which the door was open, 
and which proved to be the kitchen, but 
yet the apartment usually occupied by 
the family. Here we made a stop, and the 
old man had time to ask us our business. 
To this, under the circumstanges, not un- 
reasonable request, Mr. Sturdevant stated 
that our business was with his son, 
Aaron, whom we knew to be in the 
house. He denied the fact, and forti- 
fied his denial by a volley of impreca- 
tions more appropriate to the character 
of a Christian than of a Jew. Mr. Stur- 
devant intimated to him that he had the 
necessary process and officer, and should 
proceed at once to satisfy himself by a 
search of the premises. Old Abrahams 
seemed greatly alarmed at this informa- 
tion, and changing his tone, begged to 
know why it was that this perquisition 
was set on foot. He was informed that 
it was on a charge of being concerned as 
principal or accessory in an important 
forgery. This naturally enough increased 
the old man’s distress, but he still per- 
sisted in maintaining that his son was not 
there, but with less voluble assurance. 
At this point the wife, the very heroine 
who had routed Jasper and put him to 
flight, came in by a door opening into the 
kitchen and said, disregarding the signals 
telegraphed to her by her husband,— 

“ And what do you want here? What 
business have you to disturb an honest 
man’s house, in this way? Are you the 
pane of that black rascal that tried to 

reak in here last night ? Don’t you know 
that there’s a sick man in the house? 
Get off with you, or you’ll be the death of 
my poor son. He’s been plagued enough 
already this morning, poor fellow, and 
you'll finish him ! ” 

This is a very faint copy of the tirade 
with which she favored us, and which 
seemed to produce more effect on her hus- 
band than on us. He stamped with his 
feeble foot, and clenched his fist impo- 
tently, more at her than at us, but said 
nothing. 

“We must see your son, ma’am,” said 
Mr. Sturdevant kindly, but firmly. 

“ You shall do no such thing,” the dame 
responded as resolutely, setting her back 
against the door. 

“Tt must be done, ma’am,” he continued 
in the same tone, “ but it shall be done as 
quietly, and with as little disturbance to 
him, as possible.” 

He then tly removed her, though 
she struggled violently, and made a resist- 
ance which saved the credit of her courage 
and spirit, although she had to yield toa 
superior force. We pushed through a 
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narrow passage, at the end of which was 
a door opening into a bed-chamber, where 
lay the man we were in search of, propped 
by pillows, and testifying by his looks to 
the truth of what we had heard as to his 
condition. As soon as we had looked at 
him, our eyes all involuntarily turned 
upon MacCormick, who signified by a 
nod and look that he was the man we 
were after. 

Having received this confirmation, Mr. 
Sturdevant approached the bedside of the 
sick man, to open his business. Just at 
this moment we heard a loud noise, in 
which Jasper’s tones were distinguishable, 
as if there was some difficulty on his line 
of march. At Markham’s request, Mac- 
Cormick went out to see what the matter 
was, while we remained to see the main 
play played out. Mr. Sturdevant had not 
advanced very far in his cautious state- 
ment of the reason of our being there, 
when we heard Joud voices and footsteps 
approaching the house. Jasper’s and 
MacCormick’s voices were soon heard in 
the kitchen, and Markham and I forthwith 
went thither to see what had happened. 
Jasper we found sitting on a rush-bottomed 
chair, with one arm over the back, looking 
very faint, while a streak of blood was 
dribbling down his hand upon the floor. 
But this spectacle did not hold us long, 
when we looked at the third person of 
the party. 

“ Ferguson!” exclaimed Markham. I 
was too much amazed to say any thing. 

“Yes, sir, Ferguson!” the other re- 

ated fiercely. “And I should like to 
Soop whether it was you that set this 
black ruffian upon me as I was peaceably 
upon the high-road ?” 

Markham and I looked at each other, 
not knowing what to say, when the ma- 
gistrate came out of the sick-chamber, 
and we briefly explained the facts. He 
turned to MacCormick, who only said that 
he found Jasper and this man struggling 
together on the ground, the former wound- 
ed and bleeding, and he had merely inter- 
posed and brought them both along to 
the house, which he was quite competent 
to do, though Ferguson was a strong man. 
We all now turned to Jasper, who said, 
rather feebly, — 

“First tie a handkerchief tight round 
my arm, just below the shoulder.” This 
was done at once. “ Now, master Frank,” 
he went on, “put your walking-stick 
through the bandage, and give it a hard 
turn, and hold it so.” I did as I was 
directed, and this extemporized tourniquet, 
which Jasper had learnt in the hospital, 
stopped the bleeding. A small exhibition 
of brandy, of which medicine MacCormick 
happened accidentally to have a moderate 
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supply about him, for emergencies, re- 
stored poor Jasper to the speaking point. 
The amount of his information was, that 
as he was slowly coming down the sandy 
hill, having stopped for some timé on the 
top to rest the horses, he saw a window 
of the Jew’s house open, and a man jump 
out of it, and hurry up the hill towards 
himself. It immediately occurred to him 
that this must be the very man we were 
after, and accordingly he appointed him- 
self to the service of cutting off his retreat. 
This he found to be one of no little diffi- 
culty and even danger, inasmuch as his 
antagonist drew a knife after they had 
closed, and stabbed him in the arm. And 


had not MacCormick come to his assist-_ 


ance, the enemy would have made good 
his escape. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” said Ferguson, 
* this is all true enough, but what objec- 
tion have you to make to what I did ? 
I merely defended myself when attacked, 
without provocation, on the highway.” 

But Mr. Sturdevant intimated that his 
sudden exit from Abrahams’ window, 
taken in connection with the known cir- 
cumstances of the case, would justify his 
detention for further inquiry. 

“Very well, sir,” said Ferguson, “you 
know that you act at your own peril. 
And you may be assured [ shall exact all 
the redress I can get.” 

Mr. Sturdevant merely bowed his ac- 
quiescence and said, “ But you also know, 
sir, that I must have your person searched. 
Any thing not bearing upon this case will 
be immediately returned to you.” And 
he called the officer from the bed-cham- 
ber. 

At this announcement Ferguson turned 
pale as death, and hastily putting his 
hand in his pocket, drew out a crumpled 
packet of papers and threw them on the 
fire. Luckily it was an economical house- 
hold, and the fire was but newly kindled. 
Ferguson sprung forward to strike them 
into the coals with his boot, but was held 
back by MacCormick, while I snatched 
them, only a little singed, from the flames. 
This authorized, more emphatically, his 
being taken into custody, which was for- 
mally done. But the papers did not afford 
us much light at the first glance, as they 
were written in cipher, and were Sanscrit to 
us. After a brief consultation aside, Mr. 
Sturdevant. returned alone to the sick 
Jew’s chamber, taking the manuscripts 
with him. We remained busy in taking 
care of poor Jasper, who seemed very 
weak, and in keeping guard over Fer- 
guson. But his spirit seemed to have de- 
serted him. He appeared as one stunned, 
and sat in gloomy silence at the table, 
leaning his head on both his hands. 
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Markham and I exchanged looks of con- 
gratulation, believing, though we did not 
know how, that a way of deliverance was 
opened before us. 

It was long before Sturdevant returned 
to us; so long that we had dispatched 
MacCormick for a surgeon, who had dress- 
ed Jasper’s arm, and departed, before the 
magistrate appeared. But we had not 
waited in vain. Ihave not time to go into 
the detail of all the particulars, for it is 
high time that the thread, too long spun 
out, of this narrative, should be snipped off. 
But, of course, every body whose rrp | 
(Heaven pity them!) can extend bac 
os | years, will remember its details, 
which made a nine days’ wonder in this 
country, and even a week’s in England. 
Any one that will take the trouble to con- 
sult a file of the London Times, of that 
date, will find all the documents, letters, 
and affidavits, with the official exonera- 
tion of Colonel Allerton, at full length. 
As near as I remember them, for my mind 
was not entirely engrossed by them at the 
time, they were substantially these: 

Ferguson, from his knowledge of that 
department, and of the parties likely to ob- 
tain relief from the government, had 
planned this St. John Forgery, and sev- 
eral other meaner ones, and had found an 
apt instrument in Mr. Aaron Abrahams. 
This gentleman had transacted the Ameri- 
can part of the business, more to the 
satisfaction of his employer than his own, 
inasmuch as he did not think he was al- 
lowed his full share of the booty. The 
communications between them were car- 
ried on in cipher, after the very beginning, 
which was arranged when F was 
in New-York on a former visit, undertaken 
for the purpose. After the suspicions of 
Colonel Allerton had been excited, Abra- 
hams, who had received instant notice of 
them from Ferguson, took himself out of 
the way until the storm should blow 
over ; this being undoubtedly Ferguson’s 
object in advising a delay in communicat- 
ing the facts to the secretary. So effec- 
tually had Abrahams done this, that Fer- 
guson himself had great difficulty in tra- 
cing him, for he seems to have had no great 
confidence in his English confederate. 
And it was not until his illness took him 
back to his father’s house that he fairly 
came up with him. The object he had to 
gain was twofold; first, to arrange Abra- 
hams’ testimony so that it should throw 
the whole blame on Colonel Allerton; and 
secondly, to get possession of the letters 
in cipher, which contained his instructions 
to his agent, during the whole transaction. 
In these laudable pursuits he had been en- 
gaged for a day or two, at such times as 

could have access to the sick man, and 
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in these he was busy when our opportune 
arrival interrupted him. And he had suc- 
ceeded so far as to induce Abrahams to 
produce the letters (which he always kept 
with him) onsome pretence, but with the 
unquestionable purpose of getting posses- 
sion of them by force or fraud. When 
the alarm was given of our arrival, and 
he actually saw Markham and me, he 
seized the documents, and made his escape 
as described by Jasper. 

The principal difficulty Mr. Sturdevant 
had to contend with, on the part of the 
excellent invalid, was to persuade him on 
which side his interest lay. But it being 
made clear, that whatever hope of favor 
or reward the case admitted of lay with 
us, he ingenuously stated the whole mat- 
ter, and gave the key to the cipher, which 
made it perfectly clear as to where the guilt 
rested. This he was the more willing to 
do from his discontent with his principal, 
nothing allayed by this last operation of 
his, which plainly was intended to leave 
him without proof of any connection be- 
tween them. 

My mind being now at liberty to dwell 
on my own affairs without distraction, I 
felt that I must know how matters stood 
between Eleanor Allerton and Markham, 
or die. Sometimes I hoped that things 
were not advanced as far between them 
as I had feared. He certainly did not 
seem inordinately happy; but then he 
was parted from Eleanor. Then, again, 
I wasquite sure that he had had no letter 
from her. To be sure it was hard to hit 
us, as we always were on the wing; but 
I think I could not have pardoned Eleanor, 
were she my lady-love, had she not con- 
trived to do it. The suspense was in- 
tolerable. I was afraid I should be taken 
ill, too; perhaps I should die, and never 
see her again. And it was Markham him- 
self that relieved me from my distress, at 
last. He it was that proposed that I 
should be the messenger of our glad tid- 
ings. He wished to wait until the whole 
business in regard to Ferguson was set- 
tled. “Is this a happy lover ?” said I, and 
I felt a foolish sort of comfort, as I said it. 
The only difficulty was about poor Jasper, 
and this was settled by MacCormick 
agreeing tostay with him, till he was able 
to travel, and then to see him to New- 
York, and if necessary to Wensley. 

Things being thus arranged, I did not 
suffer the grass to grow under my feet. I 
set out at daybreak the next morning, 
and got on to New-York as fast as men 
and horses, urged by money, could take 
mein those days. ut I did not reach 
the city till the next day. The Fulton 
fortunately sailed that evening, and I was 
at Providence about three o’clock the next 
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afternoon. I would not wait till the stage 
coaches could describe the two sides of the 
triangle, but pushed on over the bare line, 
perhaps never before travelled. I spared 
no money, pains, nor horse-flesh, and hur- 
ried on across the country to Wensley. I 
had to stop over night at Wexborough; 
but the next day I was on my hot way 
again. I came in sight of Wensley about 
eleven o’clock in the morning of a delicious 
Indian summer day. The haze, that was 
not a haze, gave a dreamy beauty to tree, 
and hill, and stream. At the gate I left 
the open wagon which had brought me 
my last stage,and hastened up the sweep. 
I entered the house. I on to Elea- 
nor’s parlor. I opened the door. She 
was sitting at the farther window, and 
alone. When she saw me, she started up 
and exclaimed, only, 

“Frank!” 

“Eleanor, dear Eleanor,” said I, “all is 
well! Every thing is clearéd up, and 
safe !” 

I had nearly crossed the room before I 
had finished my sentence. She gave me 
a look, never to be forgotten ; and, com- 
ing forward a step or two, fell upon my 
neck, and burst into tears. Aha! it was 
not Fairy’s neck this time. It was my 
turn now! And these were tears of joy. 

Presently I led her to the sofa, and still 
holding her hand, (she let me, by Hea- 
yen!) I told her as briefly as I could the 
whole story. When this was done, and 
we paused a moment from the subject, I 
looked in her eyes (how could I have ever 
thought them hard to read), and said— 

“Eleanor, then it was not Markham, 
after all ?” 

“No!” she replied, looking into mine— 
“no, Frank, it was not Markham.” 

Ah, Sir Walter Scott, Sir Walter Scott, 
it was well for your peace of mind that 
you were not within eye-shot just then ! 


CHAPTER XIV. 
BEING BRIEF AND CONCLUSIVE. 

Tuere is really no occasion for this 
chapter. The little moreI have tosay could 
be stitched on to the last one just as well 
as not. But, then, I do think that chapter 
ends well! And, moreover, I would not 
have this story of mine rounded by a 
thirteenth chapter. No, indeed. I would 
as soon have had thirteen guests round 
my wedding supper-table. So we will 
have chapter fourteen as L’Envoy, if only 
for luck. 

Well, well, it seemed a good while be- 
fore that marriage-supper was spread! But 
it came at last. And it has been a good 
while longer since, only it has not seemed 
so. Not that we had any very cruel op- 
position to encounter. Had I been writ- 
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ing a novel, I should have been a dunce to 
have allowed Eleanor to have had so good- 
natured a papa. But I cannot help the 
fact ; and in real life such characters are 
not uncommon and by no means unplea- 
sant, if uninteresting. Colonel Allerton 
only laughed at us, and refused to recog- 
nize any engagement for a year or two, 
thinking that it was only right for a boy 
and girl of nineteen (for I found that I 
had imagined Eleanor older than she was, 
as boys are apt to do, and that I was, in 
fact, just eleven days her elder) should 
have a full opportunity to change their 
minds. But as he allowed us perfect free- 
dom of intercourse, personally and by 
letter, we consoled ourselves by resolving 
to show him that we could not change our 
minds. At any rate, we did not. 

Mr. Bulkley was, of course, the first 
person out of that family to whom I com- 
municated all the good news I had to tell, 
withholding nothing. The whole story 
gave him the extremest pleasure, but 
none so exquisite as the part which told 
that I was the accepted lover of Eleanor. 
This joy was not profuse of words,'but it 
glistened in his eye, and seemed to per- 
vade his whole nature, and to glow in his 
whole life. I believe he loved us both 
dearly, and: rejoiced from his heart that 
we loved each other. And then, acon- 
stitutional match-maker feels an artist’s 
pride in the match he has planned and 
helped to make. 

I thought he would be more distressed 
than he seemed to be at Jasper’s mishap. 
But he treated it very slightly. Heseem- 
ed still to hold to General Wolfe’s doc- 
trine, that it was the business of a soldier 
to die, and, of course, that includes being 
wounded. He was only glad that he had 
done his duty, and been mentioned with 
distinction in the dispatches. This was 
also very much Jasper’sown opinion, when 
he arrived soon after in the company, 
rather than in the care, of the good Mac- 
Cormick, who came on with him to see 
the Allertons, at their earnest request, 
and at their charges. .Major Grimes told 
me that Jasper said that a fellow that 
made a campaign in the Jarseys, must 
be willing to run the risk of being stuck 
by a Tory!” As the story was told to 
me, the future state of the Tory was 
somewhat distinctly intimated. But as 
Jasper had lived so many years in a min- 
ister’s service, I-cannot but hope that the 
qualifying participle was an interpolation 
of the gallant narrator. 

Within a year after my graduation, 
having then attained my majority, Mr. 
Bulkley united Eleanor and me in holy 
wedlock at Wensl¢y. It was an occasion 
of mixed joy and sorrow, of smiles and 
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tears, as all such momentous crises must 
be to those that reflect and feel. The 
greatest grief that clouded that happy 
hour was the thought that it foreshadowed 
the sad hour of separation from Mr. Bulk- 
ley and Wensley. For almost immediate- 
ly after our marriage, we accompanied 
Colonel Allerton back to England, where 
we lived until his death, which occurred 
about three years afterwards. There our 
friendly relations were renewed with 
Markham, who had returned home almost 
immediately after the events of the last 
chapter, and succeeded to the office left 
vacant by the dismission of Ferguson, 
which he held until it expired, in no long 
time, with the gradual extinction of the 
unfortunate class it regarded. I never 
knew what passed between Eleanor and 
him at the time of his visit at Woodside. 
I never asked her, and she never told me. 

After the death of her father, Eleanor 
and I returned to America, ‘and lived a 
year or two at Wensley. But the climate 
of New England did not agree with her 
health, and we removed to Pennsylvania, 
where we live to this day. Our house 
stands finely on a spur of one of the Appa- 
lachians, just where the mountain range 
begins to melt into the champaign country 
below. Behind us the mountains stand 
in everlasting yet ever-changing beauty, 
while before, the rushing river foams and 
flows through a delicious country of nrea- 
dows, pastures, cornfields, and woodlands, 
dotted with cattle and sprinkled with vil- 
lages, until it is lost to sight in the blue 
distance. It is situated in the township 
of Philipsburgh, Monongahela county, 
about three miles off the State road from 
Harrodstown to Foxley, to the west. 
There we have lived for many years, and 
have had——; but, as Miss Martha 
Briskbody said to Mr. Peter Pattieson, 
when he was about to make a minute 
statement of the felicities of the married 
life, and Morton and Edith Bellenden— 
“Tt is unnecessary to be particular con- 
cerning our matrimonial comforts.” 

As long as Mr. Bulkley lived, we never 
failed to pay him a visit of two or three 
months every summer, and for that pur- 
pose retained Woodside until after his 
death. This took place about twelve 
years from the time of our marriage, at 
the age of eighty-four. 

It was, as be had always wished it 
should be, instantaneous. I chanced to 
be in New-York when it happened, so 
that I was able to reach Wensley in time 
to lay his head in the minister’s tomb. 
Eleanor mourned him as another father, 
and I as the only one I had known. He 
left a moderate property, as he had had a 
captain’s pay for several years, under the 
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last pension act. This he left to the 
town, the income to be paid to Jasper 
during his life. His books he bequeathed 
to me: also his sword and firelock, which 
are crossed over the fireplace of my libra- 
ry, as they were over his. His cocked 
hat, wig, and gold-headed cane, I bought 
at the executor’s sale at a moderate figure, 
and still preserve them with filial rever- 
ence. 

Jasper survived his master nearly ten 
years and was a good deal past ninety 
when he died. He was “a prosperous 

tleman” in his last days. For besides 
Mr. Bulkley’s bequest, he had savings of 
his own, as he was a pensioner under the 
first act, and received his ninety dollars a 
year till his death. He suffered me to 
give him the use of a cottage near the 
borders of a pond, which is known as 
Jasp’s Pond to this day. I was never in 
Boston without going to see him. And 
though I was at home when he died, I 
honored his memory with a marble head- 
stone, according to a promise made to him 
during life, and which seemed to reconcile 
him more than any thing to the idea of 
dying. The minister’s tomb is in the 
northeast corner of the burying ground, 
and Jasper lies buried a little to the west 
and south of it. You would know it by 
a fine larch which grows near it. 

I have been so busy with the memories 
I most love, that I had almost forgotten 
to tell what became of Ferguson. After 
the first joy of the discovery of his villany 
I could see plainly that the minister was 
depressed by the idea of his undergoing 
any shameful punishment. I mentioned 
this to Colonel Allerton, and he, too, felt 
no disposition to pursue him to extremi- 
ties. This he intimated to Mr. Sturde- 
vant, who informed them that his wish 
was facilitated by the great doubt he en- 
tertained whether he could be prosecuted 
to conviction. He could not be sent to 
England for trial, and it was more than 
doubtful whether the original instigation 
of the crime, when in this country, could 
be proved, after the death of Abrahams, 
which soon followed the scenes at his 
bedside. So he was discharged from cus- 
tody, by the consent of all parties.. His 
spirit was thoroughly broken, as may be 
inferred from this fact. When the nego- 
tiations relating to his release were going 
on, Mr. Sturdevant received from Boston 
an anonymous letter, containing a draft 
for five hundred dollars, to be given to 
the prisoner on his discharge. This he 
must have supposed to have come from 
Colonel Allerton, the man he had tried to 
ruin, and yet he took it. We knew that 
it was an offering to the memory of Julia 
Mansfield. Ferguson went to South 
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America, where the revolutions were then 
waging, and nothing definite was ever 
heard of him. If the rumors which 
reached us were true, his life and death 
were miserable enough. 

And nowI do wish to heaven that I 
had the least piece of invention in my 
whole composition! I always thought that 
these facts, simple and natural as they are, 
were capable of artistic treatment in pro- 
per hands. And here I have bungled the 
whole thing, because all I could do was 
to tell them in the order in which they 
occurred. I had not the least intention 
of saying any thing about myself or my 
concerns, except with respect to parson 
Bulkley and Jasper, when I began. And 
here I have told you this long story, of 
which after all I seem to have blundered 
into being the hero, much against my 
will. But I could not help myself; I 
could not arrange and improve my inci- 
dents. All that I can claim is the humble 
virtue of strict and literal fidelity in my 
narrative of facts; I believe the faculty of 
imagination was left out when I was put 
together. 

Then, again, I wonder whether this is 
“4 Story witHout A Morat,” or not! I 
am sure I did not mean that it should 
have any. I have been taken in so often 
by false pretences and found that I had 
bought a tract against Catholicism or 
against Protestantism, in favor of free- 
trade or of protection, of high church or 
low church, when I thought I had been 
buying a novel, that I was determined 
when asked to write for this periodical, 
that it should be something not in the 
remotest degree edifying or instructive. 
I don’t know how I have succeeded ; but 
I have done my best. I was horribly 
afraid, however, when I first saw the 
name in print that it might turn out, 
after all, a “Morar wituovut a Story!” 
But I don’t think it has. The oaly moral 
I can discern in it, is, that if a young 
gentleman gets into a row and is sent 
away from college, he will be rewarded 
with the most charming of young women 
as a wife. But I really think this is 
too violent a generalization, and I would 
earnestly entreat the academic youth of 
America not to act upon it as an ascer- 
tained truth. If my story have any 
moral it is because one is the inevitable 
attendant upon all the events of human 
life. I will only say, at parting, that [ shall 
be amply rewarded for my pains, if I have 
succeeded in exciting for a brief moment 
in the minds of my readers a portion of 
the interest and pleasure which is ever 
renewed in my own breast by the name 
of WENSLEY. 











BARTLEBY, THE SCRIVENER. 


A STORY OF WALL-STREET. 


(Concluded from page 557.) 


FTER breakfast, I walked down town, 
arguing the probabilities pro and con. 
One moment I thought it would prove a 
miserable failure, and Bartleby would be 
found all alive at my office as usual; the 
next moment it seemed certain that I 
should see his chair empty. And so I 
kept veering about. At the corner of 
Broadway and Canal-street, I saw quite 
an excited group of people standing in 
earnest conversation. 

“Tl take odds he doesn’t,” said a voice 
as I passed. 

“ Doesn’t go ?—done!” said I, “ put up 
your money.” 

I was instinctively putting my hand in 
my pocket to produce my own, when I 
remembered that this was an election day. 
The words I had overheard bore no refer- 
ence to Bartleby, but to the success or 
non-success of some candidate for the 
mayoralty. In my intent frame of mind, 
I had, as it were, imagined that all Broad- 
way shared in my excitement, and were 
debating the same question with me. I 
passed on, very thankful that the uproar 
of the street screened my momentary ab- 
sent-mindedness. 

As I had intended, I was earlier than 
usual at my office door. I stood listening 
for a moment. All was still. He must 
be gone. I tried the knob. The door was 
locked. Yes, my procedure had worked 
to a charm ; he indeed must be vanished. 
Yet a certain melancholy mixed with this: 
I was almost sorry for my brilliant suc- 
cess. I was fumbling under the door mat 
for the key, which Bartleby was to have 
left there for me, when accidentally my 
knee knocked against a panel, producing 
a summoning sound, and in response a 
voice came to me from within—“ Not yet; 
I am occupied.” 

It was Bartleby. 

I was thunderstruck. For an instant I 
stood like the man who, pipe in mouth, 
was killed one cloudless afternoon long 
ago in Virginia, by summer lightning; at 
om jr open window he was killed, 
and remained leaning out there upon the 
dreamy afternoon, till some one touched 
him, when he fell. 

“ Not gone!” I murmured at last. But 
again obeying that wondrous ascendancy 
which the inscrutable scrivener had over 
me, and from which ascendency, for all 
my chafing, I could not completely escape, 
I slowly went down stairs and out into 
the street, and while walking round the 
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block, considered what I should next do 
in this unheard-of perplexity. Turn the 
man out by an actual thrusting I could 
not; to drive him away by calling him hard 
names would not do; calling in the police 
was an unpleasant idea; and yet, permit 
him to enjoy his cadaverous triumph over 
me,—this too I could not think of. What 
was to be done? or, if nothing could be 
done, was there any thing further that I 
could assume in the matter? Yes, as 
before I had prospectively assumed that 
Bartleby would depart, so now I might 
retrospectively assume that departed he 
was. In the legitimate carrying out of 
this assumption, { might enter my office 
in a great hurry, and pretending not to 
see Bartleby at all, walk straight against 
him as if he were air. Such a proceeding 
would in a singular degree have the ap- 
pearance of a home-thrust. It was hardly 
possible that Bartleby could withstand 
such an application of the doctrine of as- 
sumptions.. But upon second thoughts 
the success of the plan seemed rather» 
dubious. I resolved to argue the matter 
over with him again. 

“ Bartleby,” said I, entering the office, 
with a quietly severe expression, “I am 
seriously displeased. I am pained, Bar- 
tleby. I had thought better of you. I 
had imagined you of such a gentlemanly 
organization, that in any delicate dilemma 
a slight hint would suffice—in short, an 
assumption. But it appears I am deceiy- 
ed. Why,” I added, unaffectedly starting, 
“you have not even touched that money 
yet,” pointing to it, just where I had left 
it the evening previous. 

He answered nothing. 

“Will you, or will you not, quit me?” 
I now demanded in a sudden passion, ad- 
vancing close to him. 

“T would prefer not to quit you,” he 
replied, gently emphasizing the not. 

“What earthly right have you to stay 
here? Do you pay any rent? Do you 
pay my taxes? Or is this property 
yours ?” 

He answered nothing. 

“Are you ready to go on and write 
now? Are your eyes recovered ? Could 
you copy a small paper for me this morn- 
ing? or help examine a few lines? or 
step round to the post-office? In a word, 
will you do any thing at all, to give a 
coloring to your refusal to depart the pre- 
mises ?” 

He silently retired into his hermitage. 
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I was now in such a state of nervous 
resentment that I thought it but prudent 
to check myself at present from further 
demonstrations. Bartleby and I were 
alone. I remembered the tragedy of the 
unfortunate Adams and the still more un- 
fortunate Colt in the solitary office of the 
latter; and how poor Colt, being dread- 
fully incensed by Adams, and imprudent- 
ly permitting himself to get wildly- excit- 
ed, was at unawares hurried into his fatal 
act—an act which certainly no man could 
possibly deplore more than the actor him- 
self. Often it had occurred to me in my 
ponderings upon the subject, that had 
that altercation taken place in the public 
street, or at a private residence, it would 
not have terminated as it did. It was the 
circumstance of being alone in a solitary 
office, up stairs, of a building entirely un- 
hallowed by humanizing domestic associ- 
ations—an uncarpeted office, doubtless, of 
a dusty, haggard sort of appearance ;— 
this it must have been, which greatly 
helped to enhance the irritable desperation 
of the hapless Colt. 

But when this old Adam of resentment 
rose in me and tempted me concerning 
Bartleby, I grappled him and threw him. 
How? Why, simply by recalling the 
divine injunction: “ A new commandment 
give I unto you, that ye love one another.” 
Yes, this it was that saved me. Aside 
from higher considerations, charity often 
operates as a vastly wise and prudent prin- 
ciple—a great safeguard to its possessor. 
Men have committed murder for jealousy’s 
sake, and anger’s sake, and hatred’s sake, 
and selfishness’ sake, and spiritual pride’s 
sake ; but no man that ever I heard of, 
ever committed a diabolical murder for 
sweet charity’s sake. Mere self-interest, 
then, if no better motive can be enlisted, 
should, especially with high-tempered 
men, prompt all beings to charity and 
philanthropy. At any rate, upon the oc- 
casion in question, I strove to drown my 
exasperated feelings towards the scrivener 
by benevolently construing his conduct. 
Poor fellow, poor fellow! thought I, he 
don’t mean any thing; and besides, he has 
seen hard times, and ought to be in- 
dulged. 

I endeavored also immediately to oc- 
cupy myself, and at the same time to 
comfort my despondency. I tried to fancy 
that in the course of the morning, at such 
time as might prove agreeable to him, 
Bartleby, of his own free accord, would 
emerge from his hermitage, and take up 
some decided line of march in the direc- 
tion of the door. But no. Half-past 
twelve o’clock came; Turkey began to 
glow in the face, overturn his inkstand, 
and become generally obstreperous; Nip- 
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pers abated down into quietude and cour- 
tesy ; Ginger Nut munched his noon apple; 
and Bartleby remained standing at his 
window in one of his profoundest dead- 
wall reveries. Will it be credited ? Ought 
I to acknowledge it? That afternoon I 
left the office without saying one further 
word to him. 

Some days now passed, during which, 
at leisure intervals I looked a little into 
“ Edwards on the Will,” and “ Priestley on 
Necessity.” Under the circumstances, 
those books induced a salutary feeling. 
Gradually I slid into the persuasion that 
these troubles of mine touching the scri- 
vener, had been all predestinated from 
eternity, and Bartleby was billeted upon 
me for some mysterious purpose of an all- 
wise Providence, which it was not for a 
mere mortal like me to fathom. Yes, 
Bartleby, stay there behind your screen, 
thought I; I shall persecute you no more ; 
you are harmless and noiseless as any of 
these old chairs; in short, I never feel so 
private as when I know you are here. At 
least I see it, I feel it; I penetrate to the 
predestinated purpose of my life. I am 
content. Others may have loftier parts 
to enact ; but my mission in this world, 
Bartleby, is to furnish you with office- 
room for such period as you may see fit 
to remain. 

I believe that this wise and blessed 
frame of mind would have continued with 
me, had it not been for the unsolicited and 
uncharitable remarks obtruded upon me 
by my professional friends who visited 
the rooms. But thus it often is, that the 
constant friction of illiberal minds wears 
out at last the best resolves of the more 
generous. Though to be sure, when I 
reflected upon it, it was not strange that 
people entering my office should be struck 
by the peculiar aspect of the unaccount- 
able Bartleby, and so be tempted to throw 
out some sinister observations concerning 
him. Sometimes an attorney having busi- 
ness with me, and calling at my office, 
and finding no one but the scrivener there, 
would undertake to obtain some sort of 
precise information from him touching my 
whereabouts ; but without heeding his 
idle talk, Bartleby would remain standing 
immovable in the middle of the room. 
So after contemplating him in that posi- 
tion for a time, the attorney would depart, 
no wiser than he came. 

Also, when a Reference was going on, 
and the room full of lawyers and wit- 
nesses and business was driving fast ; some 
deeply occupied legal gentleman present, 
seeing Bartleby wholly unemployed, would 
request him torun round to his (the legal 

ntleman’s) office and fetch some papers 
for him. Thereupon, Bartleby would 
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tranquilly decline, and yet remain idle as 
before. Then the lawyer would give a 
great stare, and turn to me. And what 
could I say? At last I was made aware 
that all through the circle of my profes- 
sional acquaintance, a whisper of wonder 
was running round, having reference to 
the strange creature I kept at my office. 
This worried me very much. And as the 
idea came upon me of his possibly turning 
out a long-lived man, and keep occupying 
my chambers, and denying my authority ; 
and perplexing my visitors; and scandal- 
izing my professional reputation; and 
casting a general gloom over the premises ; 
keeping soul and body together to the 
last upon his savings (for doubtless he 
spent but half a dime a day), and in the 
end perhaps outlive me, and claim posses- 
sion of my office by right of his perpetual 
occupancy : as all these dark anticipations 
crowded upon me more and more, and 
my friends continually intruded their re- 
lentless remarks upon the apparition in 
my room; a great change was wrought 
in me. I resolved to gather all my facul- 
ties together, and for ever rid me of this 
intolerable incubus. 

Ere revolving any complicated project, 
however, adapted to this end, [ first 
simply suggested to Bartleby the pro- 
priety of his permanent departure. Ina 
calm and serious tone, I commended the 
idea to his careful and mature considera- 
tion. But having taken three days to 
meditate upon it, he apprised me that his 
original determination remained the same ; 
in short, that he still preferred to abide 
with me. 

What shall I do? I now said to my- 
self, buttoning up my coat to the last 
button. What shall I do? what ought I 
to do? what does conscience say I should 
do with this man, or rather ghost. Rid 
myself of him, I must ; go, he shall. But 
how? You will not thrust him, the poor, 
pale, passive mortal,—you will not thrust 
such a helpless creature out of your door ? 
you will not dishonor yourself by such 
cruelty? No, I will not, I cannot do 
that. Rather would I let him live and 
die here, and then mason up his remains 
in the wall. What then will you do? 
For all your coaxing, he will not budge. 
Bribes he leaves under your own paper- 
weight on your table; in short, it is quite 
plain that he prefers to cling to you. 

Then something severe, something un- 
usual must be done. What! surely you 
will not have him collared by a constable, 
and commit his innocent pallor to the 
common jail? And upon what ground 
could you procure such a thing to be 
done ?—a vagrant, is he? What! he a 
vagrant, a wanderer, who refuses to 
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budge? It is because he will not be a 
vagrant, then, that you seek to count him 
as avagrant. That is too absurd. No 
visible means of support: there I have 
him. Wrong again: for indubitably he 
does support himself, and that is the only 
unanswerable proof that any man can 
show of his possessing the means so to do. 
No more then. Since he will not quit 
me, I must quit him. I will change my 
offices; I will move elsewhere; and give 
him fair notice, that if [ find him on my 
new premises I will then proceed against 
him as a common trespasser. 

Acting accordingly, next day I thus 
addressed him: “I find these chambers 
too far from the City Hall; the air is un- 
wholesome. In a word, I propose to re- 
move my offices next week, and shall no 
longer require your services. I tell you 
this now, in order that you may seck an- 
other place.” 

He made no reply, and nothing more 
was said. 

On the appointed day I engaged carts 
and men, proceeded to my chambers, and 
having but little furniture, every thing 
was removed in a few hours. Through- 
out, the scrivener remained standing be- 
hind the screen, which I directed to be 
removed the last thing. It was with- 
drawn ; and being folded up like a huge 
folio, left him the motionless occupant of 
a naked room. I stood in the entry 
watching him a moment, while something 
from within me upbraided me. 

I re-entered, with my hand in my 
pocket—and—and my heart in my mouth. 

“Good-bye, Bartleby ; T am going— 

-bye, and God some way bless you; 
and take that,” slipping sumething in his 
hand. But it dropped upon the floor, and 
then,—strange to say—I tore myself from 
him whom I had so longed to be rid of. 

Established in my new quarters, for a 
day or two I kept the door locked, and 
started at every footfall in the passages. 
When I returned to my rooms after any 
little absence, I would pause at the thresh- 
old for an instant, and attentively listen, 
ere applying my key. But these fears 
were needless. Bartleby never came 
nigh me. 

I thought all was going well, when a 
perturbed looking stranger visited me, in- 
quiring whether I was the person who 
had recently occupied rooms at No. — 
Wall-street. 

Full of forebodings, I replied that I was. 

“Then sir,” said the stranger, who 
proved a lawyer, “you are responsible 
for the man you left there. He refuses 
to do any copying; he refuses to do 
any thing; he says he prefers not to; and 
he refuses to quit the premises.” 
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“T am very sorry, sir,” said I, with 
assumed tranquillity, but an inward tre- 
mor, “but, really, the man you allude to 
is nothing to me—he is no relation or 
apprentice of mine, that you should hold 
me responsible for him.” 

“Tn mercy’s name, who is he ?” 

“TI certainly caanot inform you. I 
know nothing about him. Formerly I 
employed him as a copyist; but he has 
done nothing for me now for some time 

st.” 

“T shall settle -him then,—good morn- 
ing, sir.” 

Several days passed, and I heard noth- 
ing more; and though I often felt a chari- 
table prompting to call at the place and 
see poor Bartleby, yet a certain squeam- 
ishness of I know not what withheld 
me. 

All is over with him, by this time, 
thought I at last, when through another 
week no further intelligence reached me. 
But coming to my room the day after, I 
found several persons waiting at my 
door in a high state of nervous excite- 
ment. 

“That’s the man—here he comes,” 
cried the foremost one, whom I recognized 
as the lawyer who had previously called 
upon me alone. 

“You must take him away, sir, at 
once,” cried a portly person among them, 
advancing upon me, and whom I knew to 
be the landlord of No. — Wall-street. 
“These gentlemen, my tenants, cannot 
stand it any longer; Mr. B——” pointing 
to the lawyer, “ has turned him out of his 
room, and he now persists in haunting 
the building generally, sitting upon the 
banisters of the stairs by day, and sleep- 
ing in the entry by night. Every body 
is concerned; clients are leaving the 
offices ; some fears are entertained of a 
mob; something you must do, and that 
without delay.” 

Aghast at this torrent, I fell back be- 
fore it, and would fain have locked myself 
in my new quarters. In vain I persisted 
that Bartleby was nothing to me—no 
more than to any oneelse. In vain:—I was 
the last person known to have any thing 
to do with him, and they held me to the 
terrible account. Fearful then of being 
exposed in the papers (as one person pre- 
sent obscurely threatened) I considered 
the matter, and at length said, that if the 
lawyer would give me a confidential inter- 
view with the scrivener, in his (the law- 
yer’s) own room, I would that afternoon 
strive my best to rid them of the nuisance 
they complained of. 

Going up stairs to my old haunt, there 
was Bartleby silently sitting upon the 
banister at the landing. 
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“What are you doing here, Bartleby ?” 
said I. 

“Sitting upon the banister,” he mildly 
replied. 

I motioned him into the lawyer’s room, 
who then left us. 

“Bartleby,” said I, “are you aware 
that you are the cause of great tribulation 
to me, by persisting in occupying the 
entry after being dismissed from the 
office ?” 

No answer. 

“Now one of two things must take 
place. Either you must do something, or 
something must be done to you. Now 
what sort of business would you like to 
engage in? Would you like to re-engage 
in copying for some one?” 

“No; I would prefer not to make any 
change.” 

“Would you like a clerkship in a dry- 
goods store ?” 

“There is too much confinement about 
that. No, I would not like a clerkship; 
but I am not particular.” 

“Too much confinement,” I cried, “ why 
you keep yourself confined all the time!” 

“T would prefer not to take a clerkship,” 
he rejoined, as if to settle that little item 
at once. 

“How would a bar-tender’s business 
suit you? There is no trying of the eye- 
sight in that.” ° 

“T would not like it at all; though, as 
I said before, I am not particular.” 

His unwonted wordiness inspirited me. 
I returned to the charge. 

“ Well then, would you like to travel 
through the country collecting bills for 
the merchants? That would improve 
your health.” 

“No, I would prefer to be doing some- 
thing else.” 

“How then would going as a compan- 
ion to Europe, to entertam some young 
gentleman with your conversation,—how 
would that suit you?” 

“Not at all. It does not strike me 
that there is any thing definite about that. 
I like to be stationary. But I am not 
particular.” 

“Stationary you shall be then,” I cried, 
now losing all patience, and for the first 
time in all my exasperating connection with 
him fairly flying into a passion. “If you 
do not go away from these premises before 
night, I shall feel bound—indeed I am 
bound—to—to—to quit the premises my- 
self!” I rather absurdly concluded, 
knowing not with what possible threat to 
try to frighten his immobility into com- 

liance. Despairing of all further efforts, 
f was precipitately leaving him, when a 


final thought occurred to me—one which 
had not been wholly unindulged before. 
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“Bartleby,” said I, in the kindest tone 
I could assume under such exciting cir- 
cumstances, ‘will you go home with me 
now—not to my office, but my dwelling— 
and remain there till we can conclude 
upon some convenient arrangement for 
you at our leisure? Come, let us start 
now, right away.” 

“No: at present I would prefer not to 
make any change at all.” 

I answered nothing; but effectually 
dodging every one by the suddenness 
and rapidity of my flight, rushed from 
the building, ran up Wall-street towards 
Broadway, and jumping into the first 
omnibus was soon removed from pursuit. 
As soon as tranquillity returned I dis- 
tinctly perceived that I had now done all 
that I possibly could, both in respect to 
the demands of the landlord and his ten- 
ants, and with regard to my own desire 
and sense of duty, to benefit Bartleby, and 
shield him from rude persecution. I now 
strove to be entirely care-free and quies- 
cent ; and my conscience justified me in 
the attempt; though indeed it was not so 
successful as I could have wished. So 
fearful was I of being again hunted out 
by the incensed landlord and his exaspe- 
rated tenants, that, surrendering my busi- 
ness to Nippers, for a few days I drove 
about the upper part of the town and 
through the suburbs, in my rockaway ; 
crossed over to Jersey City and Hoboken, 
and paid fugitive visits to Manhattanville 
and Astoria. In fact I almost lived in 
my rockaway for the time. 

When again I entered my office, lo, a 
note from the landlord lay upon the desk. 
I opened it with trembling hands. It in- 
formed me that the writer had sent to 
the police, and had Bartleby removed to 
the Tombs as a vagrant. Moreover, 
since I knew more about him than any 
one else, he wished me to appear at that 
place, and make a suitable statement of 
the facts. These tidings had a conflicting 
effect upon me. At first I was indignant ; 
but at last almost approved. The land- 
lord’s energetic, summary disposition, had 
led him to adopt a procedure which I do 
not think I would have decided upon my- 
self; and yet as a last*resort, under such 
peculiar circumstances, it seemed the only 
plan. 

As I afterwards learned, the poor scri- 
vener, when told that he must be con- 
ducted to the Tombs, offered not the 
slightest obstacle, but in his pale unmov- 
ing way, silently acquiesced. 

Some of the compassionate and curious 
bystanders joined the party; and headed 
by one of the constables arm in arm with 
Bartleby, the silent procession filed its 
way through all the noise, and heat, 
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and joy of the roaring thoroughfares at 
noon. 

The same day I received the note I 
went to the Tombs, or to speak more 
properly, the Halls of Justice. Seeking 
the right officer, I stated the purpose of 
my call, and was informed that the indi- 
vidua! I described was indeed within. I 
then assured the functionary that Bartle- 
by was a perfectly honest man, and greatly 
to be compassionated, however unaccount- 
ably eccentric. I narrated all I knew, 
and closed by suggesting the idea of let- 
ting him remain in as indulgent confine- 
ment as possible till something less harsh 
might be done—though indeed I hardly 
knew what. At all events, if nothing else 
could be decided upon, the alms-house 
must receive him. I then begged to have 
an interview. 

Being under no disgraceful charge, and 
quite serene and harmless in all his ways, 
they had permitted him freely to wander 
about the prison, and especially in the in- 
closed grass-platted yards thereof. And 
so I found him there, standing all alone in 
the quietest of the yards, his face towards 
a high wall, while all around, from the 
narrow slits of the jail windows, I thought 
I saw peering out upon him the eyes of 
murderers and thieves. 

“ Bartleby !” 

“T know you,” he said, without look- 
ing round,—* and I want nothing to say 
to you.” 

“Tt was not I that brought you here, 
Bartleby,” said -I, keenly pained at his 
implied suspicion. “And to you, this 
should not be so vile a place. Nothing 
reproachful attaches to you by being here. 
And see, it is not so sad a place as one 
might think. Look, there is the sky, and 
here is the grass.” 

“TI know where I am,” he replied, but 
would say nothing more, and so I left 
him. 

As I entered the corridor again, a broad 
meat-like man, in an apron, accosted me, 
and jerking his thumb over his shoulder 
said—* Is that your friend ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Does he want to starve? If he does, 
let him live on the prison fare, that’s all.” 

“Who are you?” asked I, not know- 
ing what to make of such an unofficially 
speaking person in such a place. 

“Tam the grub-man. Such gentlemen 
as have friends here, hire me to provide 
them with something good to eat.” 

“Ts this so?” said I, turning to the 
turnkey. 

He said it was. 

“Well then,” said I. slipping some 
silver into the grub-man’s hands (for so 
they called him). “I want you to give 
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icular attention to my friend there ; 
et him have the best dinner you can get. 
And you must be as polite to him as 
possible.” 

“Tntroduce me, will you?” said the 
grub-man, looking at me with an expres- 
sion which seem to say he was all impa- 
tience for an opportunity to give a speci- 
men of his breeding. 

Thinking it would prove of benefit to 
the scrivener, I acquiesced; and asking 
the grub-man his name, went up with him 
to Bartleby. 

“Bartleby, this is Mr. Cutlets; you 
will find him very useful to you.” 

“Your sarvant, sir, your sarvant,” said 
the grub-man, making a low salutation 
behind his apron. “Hope you find it 
pleasant here, sir ;—spacious grounds— 
cool apartments, sir—hope you'll stay 
with us some time—try to make it agree- 
able. May Mrs. Cutlets and I have the 
pleasure of your company to dinner, sir, 
in Mrs. Cutlets’ private room ?” 

“TI prefer not to dine to-day,” said 
Bartleby, turning away. “It would dis- 
agree with me; I am unused to dinners.” 
So saying he slowly moved to the other 
side of the inclosure, and took up a posi- 
tion fronting the dead-wall. 

“How’s this ?” said the grub-man, ad- 
dressing me with a stare of astonishment. 
* He’s odd, aint he ?” 

“T think he is a little deranged,” said 
I, sadly. 

“Deranged? deranged is it? Well 
now, upon my word, I thought that friend 
of yourn was a gentleman forger; they 
are always pale and genteel-like, them 
forgers. I can’t help pity ’em—can’t help 
it, sir. Did you know Monroe Edwards?” 
he added touchingly, and paused. Then, 
laying his hand pityingly on my shoulder, 
sighed, “he died of consumption at Sing- 
Sing. So you weren’t acquainted with 
Monroe ?” 

“No, I was never socially acquainted 
with any forgers. But I cannot stop 
longer. Look to my friend yonder. You 
will not lose by it. I will see you again.” 

Some few days after this, I again ob- 
tained admission to the Tombs, and went 
through the corridors in quest of Bartle- 
by ; but without finding him. 

“T saw him coming from his cell not 
long ago,” said a turnkey, “may be he’s 
gone to loiter in the yards.” 

So I went in that direction. 

* Are you looking for the silent man ?” 
said another turnkey passing me. “ Yon- 
der he lies—sleeping in the yard there. 
*Tis not twenty minutes since I saw him 
lie down.” 

The yard was entirely quiet. It was 
not accessible to the common prisoners. 
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The surrounding walls, of amazing thick- 
ness, kept off all sounds behind them. 
The Egyptian character of the masonry 
weighed upon me with its gloom. Buta 
soft imprisoned turf grew under foot. 
The heart of the eternal pyramids, it 
seemed, wherein, by some strange magic, 
through the clefts, grass-seed, dropped by 
birds, had sprung. 

Strangely huddled at the base of the 
wall, his knees drawn up, and lying on 
his side, his head touching the cold stones, 
I saw the wasted Bartleby. But nothing 
stirred. I paused; then went close up to 
him ; stooped over, and saw that his dim 
eyes were open; otherwise he seemed 
profoundly sleeping. Something prompted 
me to touch him. I felt his hand, when 
a tingling shiver ran up my arm and down 
my spine to my feet. 

The round face of the grub-man peered 
upon me now. “His dinner is ready. 


Won’t he dine to-day, either? Or does 
he live without dining ?” 

“Lives without dining,” said I, and 
closed the eyes. 

“ Eh !—He’s asleep, aint he ?” 

“With kings and counsellors,” mur- 
mured I. 
+ 8 


* * * * * * 


There would seem little need for proceed- 
ing further in this history. Imagination 
will readily supply the meagre recital of 
poor Bartleby’s interment. But ere part- 
ing with the reader, let me say, that if 
this little narrative has sufficiently inter- 
ested him, to awaken curiosity as to who 
Bartleby was, and what manner of life 
he led prior to the present narrator’s 
making his acquaintance, I can only reply, 
that in such curiosity I fully share, but 
am wholly unable to gratify it. Yet here 
I hardly know whether I should divulge 
one little item of rumor, which came to 
my ear a few months after the scrivener’s 
decease. Upon what basis it rested, I 
could never ascertain; and hence, how 
true it is I cannot now tell. But inas- 
much as this vague report has not been 
without a certain strange suggestive inter- 
est to me, however sad, it may prove the 
same with some others; and so I will 
briefly mention it. The report was this: 
that Bartleby had been a subordinate 
clerk in the Dead Letter Office at Wash- 
ington, from which he had been suddenly 
removed by a change in the administra- 
tion. When I think over this rumor, I 
cannot adequately express the emotions 
which seize me. Dead letters! does it 
not sound like dead men? Conceive a 
man by nature and misfortune prone to a 
pallid hopelessness, can any business seem 
more fitted to heighten it than that of 
continually handling these dead letters, 
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and assorting them for the flames? 
For by the cart-load they are annually 
burned. Sometimes from out the folded 
paper the pale clerk takes a ring:—the 
finger it was meant for, perhaps, moulders 
in the grave; a bank-note sent in swiftest 
charity :—he whom it would relieve, nor 
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eats nor hungers any more; pardon for 
those who died despairing ; hope for those 
who died unhoping; good tidings for 
those who died stifled by unrelieved ca- 
lamities. On errands of life, these letters 
speed to death. 

Ah Bartleby! Ah humanity! 





PHANTOMS. 


i= houses wherein men have lived and died, 

Are haunted houses. Through the open doors 

The harmless phantoms on their errands glide, 
With feet that make no sound upon the floors. 


We meet them at the doorway, on the stair, 
Along the passages they come and go, 
Impalpable impressions on the air, 
A sense of something moving to and fro. 


There are more guests at table, than the hosts 
Invited ;—the illuminated hall 

Is thronged with quiet, inoffensive ghosts, 
As silent as the pictures on the wall. 


The stranger at my fireside cannot see 

The forms I see, nor hear the sounds I hear ; 
He but perceives what is; while unto me 

Ali that has been is visible and clear. 


We have no title-deeds to house or lands; 
Owners and occupants of earlier dates 

From graves forgotten stretch their dusty hands 
And hold in mortmain still their old estates. 


The spirit-world around this world of sense 
Floats like an atmosphere, and every where 
Wafts through these earthly mists and vapors dense 
A vital breath of more etherial air. 


Our little lives are kept in equipoise 
By opposite attractions and desires ; 

The struggle of the instinct that enjoys. 
And the more noble instinct that aspires. 


The perturbations, the perpetual jar 
Of earthly wants and aspirations high, 
Come from the influence of that unseen star, 
That undiscovered planet in our sky, 


And as the moon, from some dark gate of cloud. 
Throws o’er the sea a floating bridge of light, 
Across whose trembling planks our fancies crowd, 

Into the realm of mystery and night ; 


So from the world of spirits there descends 
A bridge of light, connecting it with this, 

O’er whose unsteady floor, that sways and bends, 
Wander our thoughts above the dark abyss. 
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THE NIGHT-BIRDS OF NORTH AMERICA. 


BY NO ORNITHOLOGIST.* 


Families, Strigine ; and Caprimulgide. 


r a recent paper, I took occasion to 
comment briefly on the beautiful har- 
mony of gradation, if I may so express 
myself, which is observable, running 
through the whole range of animal crea- 
tion, connecting, if not actually blending, 
order with order, family with family, 
genus with genus, so that in all the great 
chain there is no link wanting, in the vast 
system no abrupt transition, and, from 
beginning to end, no void to be supplied, 
nor any superfluity or redundance to be 
obliterated. 

On that occasion this harmony was 
illustrated by the example of the “ Day- 
Owls,” those active and fierce birds of 
prey, some of them hardly inferior in size, 
courage, strength, and rapacity to the royal 
tribe of eagles, which, standing next in 
order, under the head of rapans, to the vul- 
tures and falcons, those purely day-destroy- 
ers, are partly diurnal, partly nocturnal in 
their predatory habits, and are therefore 
fitted to wage war on a different class of 


vultures, eagles, falcons, hawks, and 
buzzards perform their ministry in check- 
ing the excessive growth of those tribes, 
to the pursuit and destruction of which 
they are ordained. In that consideration, 
we saw that in like manner as these day- 
owls are in their habits, and in the prey 
on which they subsist, intermediate be- 
tween the true diurnal birds of prey and 
the night-hunters, so in many particulars 
of their structure, plumage, and general 
appearance, they stand midway between 
the two groups, possessing such attributes 
of either as are suitable to their own exi- 
gencies, and lacking such as would in no 
wise serve their needs. 

In all such birds, for instance, as cap- 
ture their prey on the wing by sheer speed 
of flight, rapidity of evolution, and facility of 
soaring, swooping, or darting off instanta- 
neously at acute angles or in abrupt courses, 
a peculiarity of formation of the motive 
mechanism is at once discoverable, such 
as to produce the greatest momentum. 


and most powerful action on the air, with- 


the animal creation, and repress its inor- 
out any regard to the sounds created in 


dinate increase, in like manner as the 





* This is perhaps the most fitting time and place in which the writer of this, and one or two similar papers 
on kindred topics, which have recently appeared in the pages of Putnam, may take the liberty—to himscit 
neither usual nor agreeable—-to say a few words in proprid persond, in reply to some Pao remarks on 
his humble performances, emanating from two widely different sources, and prompted, one would say, by 
widely different feelings, which appear, however, equally to call fora response. And first, as the claims of 
courtesy take of right the priority to those of unprovoked and aggressive intrusion, the writer would apologize 
to De. Brewer for the error, so gracefully and kindly pointed out by a communication in the August No. of 
this Magazine, into which he has fallen in regard to some of the notes to an edition of Wilson’s Ornithology, 
published in Boston, in 1840, under the supervision, as it appears from the title of the work, of that gentleman. 
At the time, when the papers on “Eagles,” and on “ Fish-Hawks and Falcons,” were written, the author was 
not without doubts and misgivings on the subject of the notes, from which he quoted liberally; the rather 
that many of them, from the context, seemed to claim an English origin. Nevertheless, being signed, Editor, 
and the title-page indicating no editorship save that of T. M. Brewer, he judged himself bound to attribute 
the credit there, whence, primd facie, it appeared to be derived. Composing without ready access to large 
or complete libraries, a certain degree of pardon, if not license, ts surely to be conceded to a writer, who, pro- 
fessing nothing of science or far taught learning, aims only, while amusing, to induce others to observe, and 
eontribute their mite, however hamble, toward a study which may be, and is, daily and hourly advanced by 
the candid and discerning information of observers, however illiterate and rude, who have the opportunity of 
secing, and endeavor honestly to recount what they have seen. 

Secondly, and in a different spirit, to respond to a scientific gentleman, one Professor Haldemand, who in a 
scientific lecture, addressed to a scientific audience, at the Educational Convention, Pittsburg, Pa., thought 
proper to step aside from his path to assail almost every distinguished author of bedles-lettres, poetry, romance, 
or magaziniana, in the land, because they are not writers of pure science; and who chose flippantly to assail 
me, I have a word to say; and I hope one will be sufficient. 

In an article in the April number of Patnam, on the “ Eagles” of the United States of America, I spoke of 
Auduben’s Falco Washingtoni, Bird of Washington, as “the largest of the true Eagles;” the context clearly 
showing that I had in my mind, and on my pen, only the eagles of America. The scientific gentleman de- 
nounces the assertion, without specifying wherein the alleged error on my part lies—whether the Bird of 
Washington is not a true eagle, or, if not the largest, which is. Farther, I chanced, in writing the paper in 
question, on an entirely subordinate and scarcely cognate matter to set down “Lyceum of Natural History,” 
instead of * Academy of Natural Science,” at Philadelphia, and therefore Professor Haldemand pronounces me 
ex cathedré no ornithologist. 

Now imprimiza, I never said I was an ornithologist, nor professed to be such. A man may love birds or 
flowers, withont being either ornithologist or botanist; just as one may be a professor, and wholly deficient in 
conventional dignity and decorum. 

It would be singular logic to argue a writer on naval affairs no sailor, because in the flow of authorship he 
chanced to confound Portsmouth with Plymouth, or L’Orient with Cherbourg, as the point at which some 
specimen of naval architecture is to be seen laid up. 

Yet such is the mode in which this scientific gentleman has treated me. 

I beg, therefore, in conclusion, once for all to inform that learned professor, and all other gentry of his 
kidney, that professing nothing, I seck only to amuse my readers innocently, to the best of my small abilities, 
confident of my motives, and seeking no license from such as he. Friendly censure I thankfally accept, im- 
pertinent and intrusive assault I indignantly rebut; and, for the last time, I pray him to remember that dis- 
courtesy no more belongs to science, than infallibility is a part of criticism. 
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course of their propulsion. For sound is 
a matter of no consideration to animals, 
which do not capture by surprise or 
stealth, but by overpowering and un- 
rivalled velocity in pursuit. 

“Tn all those birds,” says Sir William 
Jardine, in his notes to an edition of Wil- 
son’s Ornithology, “which perform very 
swift and rapid flights,—the falcons, for in- 
stance, swifts or swallows, and many of the 
sea-fowls, as the frigate-bird, &c.,—the 
wings arevery pointed, acontrariety ofform 
to the strigide, with the plumules very 
closely united, and locked together, so as to 
form almost a thin or solid slip. These pro- 
duce more resistance, and act as a stronger 
propelling medium when vigorously used. 
In the owls the wings present a larger 
surface, but are not so capable of swift 
motion; and to prevent the noise which 
would necessarily be produced by the vio- 
lent percussion of so great an expanse, 
the ribs are entirely detached at the tips, 
and the plumules of the inner ones being 
drawn to a fine point, thus offer a free 
passage to the air, and a gradual diminu- 
tion of resistance. Asa further proof that 
this structure is so intended, we find it 
to a much less extent in those species 
which feed occasionally during the day, 
and we have also the narrowing and acu- 
mination of the wings denoting superior 
flight; while in some, there is a still 
greater depression in the elongated tail.” 

Nor are these peculiarities in their or- 
gans of propulsion the only marked dis- 
tinctions between the day-owls, of which 
the great Virginia horned owl, the snowy 
owl, and the hawk owl, the latter espe- 
cially, are the most prominent types, and 
their congeners which fly by night. For 
in all these, the facial disk is more or less 
imperfect, giving to the head more of the 
aquiline or falconine type, and less of that 
feline character which is so remarkable in 
the night-owls; the ear conchs are not 
nearly so large arfd open, nor have the 
eyes that extreme prominence and mobili- 
ty in their sockets which give to the noc- 
turnal species so rare a power of sight in 
the glimmer of the gloaming, or even in 
the rayless gloom of midnight. 

From the falconines, therefore, or car- 
nivorous destroyers, by day, of the swift- 
winged diurnal species of birds, themselves 
insectivorous or vegetable feeders, of small 
quadrupeds such as hares, rabbits, squir- 
rels, weasels, mice and the like, and of such 
of the reptilia as go abroad by day—some 
few of them, as the swallow-tailed hawk, 
nauclerus furcatus, particularly, forming 
again a sort of half-link with the cypselide 
or swifts, by condescending to feed on 
some of the larger insects, as bibillide or 
dragon flies, mosquito hawks, and the 
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like—we descend to the day-owls, which, 
using in many respects a common diet 
with their livelier and fleeter kinsmen, and 
having many similar or identical powers 
and resources, have yet a wider range of 
animals whereon to prey, a different field 
for their pursuit, and a different hour of 
the day wherein to exercise their in- 
stincts. 

For whereas the falcons, from the eagle 
downward to the heaviest kite or buzzard, 
affect the broadest light of heaven, brook 
undazzled the unclouded glare of noon, 
and rejoice in the wide open sunlighted 
moorlands, with the swift breezes career- 
ing over the heather and driving the great 
clouds with their alternations of vivid sun- 
gleams and dark shadows over the grouse- 
haunted hills ; delight to flap their wings 
and soar and swoop, and balance them- 
selves aloft, over the sedgy fens, home of 
the heron and the clanging bittern; or to 
glide on equal pinions over the treeless 
downs, where the bustard skulks or the 
ring dotterel and the golden plover pipe 
and whistle ; it is in the still cool of the 
gray twilight, and in the dim recesses of 
the shadowy forest, or on the misty skirts 
of the dark marsh woodland, that the most 
diurnal of the owls speeds forth on his 
errand of silent and swift destruction. 

From these we come, naturally, and not 
per saltum, to the subject of our present 
consideration, the night-owls—the genuine 
birds of darkness, figurative and real, the 
birds of demonology und witchcraft, of ro- 
mance and superstition, of history and 
fable—the birds of Minerva and Genghis 
Khan, regarded, as it would seem, in all 
ages and throughout all countries with 
mingled feelings of dislike, disgust, super- 
stitious veneration and senseless awe. 

And yet, in spite of this general and un- 
accountable feeling, it is notorious that 
“of all birds” of prey, none of which are 
in truth injurious or even useless to the 
farmer, “Owls are the most useful to man, 
by protecting his cornfields and granaried 
provision from mice and numberless ver- 
min. Yet prejudice has perverted these 
birds into objects of superstition and con- 
sequent hate. The kind-hearted Mr. Wa- 
terton says, ‘I wish that any thing I could 
write or say might cause this bird to stand 
better with the world at large than it has 
hitherto done; but I have slender hopes 
on this score, because old and deep-rooted 
prejudices are seldom overcome ; and when 
I look back into the annals of remote an- 
tiquity, I see too clearly that defamation 
has done its worst to ruin the whole fami- 
ly, in all its branches, of this poor, harm- 
less, useful friend of mine.’” The same 
clever writer and indefatigable traveller 
says of the common barn owis of Europe, 
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which is a rare bird in the Eastern and 
Middle States of America, though frequent 
in the West, especially in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, “if this useful bird caught its 
food by day instead of hunting for it by 
night, mankind would have ocular de- 
monstration of its utility in thinning the 
country of mice, and it would be protected 
and encouraged every where. It would 
be with us, what the Ibis is with the Egyp- 
tians. When it has young it will bring a 
mouse to the nest every twelve or fifteen 
minutes.”” Mr. Waterton also testifies to 
having seen this bird fly away with a rat 
which he had just shot; and moreover 
states that he saw her drop perpendicular- 
ly into the water, and presently rise out 
of it with a fish in her claws, which she 
took to her nest. 

In fact, it is not to be disputed that, as 
it is the natural mission, founded upon 
and inculcated by his instinctive tastes 
and habits, of the vulture to cleanse the 
earth from carrion and the excess of de- 
caying animal substances—as it is that of 
the falcons to keep down the superabun- 
dance of small birds, game, inferior quad- 
rupeds, and some of the reptilia, the un- 
limited increase of which would be destruc- 
tive to the growth and fruitfulness of 
vegetable nature, it is the appointed busi- 
ness of the owls, and of the night-owls 
more particularly, to keep down the ver- 
min, which do their insidious work by 
night, and which therefore entirely escape 
the pursuit of all the diurnal hunters of 
the air, and are little liable to be endan- 
gered by the devices of man, to whom 
they work the most continual mischief, 
inasmuch as their depredations are com- 
mitted, for the most part, when both he 
and his trusty friend, the dog, are forget- 
ting the cares of the day in the arms of 
nature’s soft restorer. 

It is true, the owl may occasionally 
make a descent upon 

the roosts in order ranged 

Of tame villatic fowls; 
especially when those roosts chance to be 
situated in the open air, among shady trees, 
or by some lone woodside, by which the 
rural farm-house may stand sheltered and 
secluded. It is true, that more frequently 
than “an eagle,” at least, he may play the 

in a dovecot which was enacted by 
Coriolanus among the Volsci, fluttering 
and decimating the inmates—although his 
staunch advocate, Mr. Waterton, defends 
him from this charge likewise, laying all 
the blame of egg-sucking and pigeon- 
slaughtering upon the rats, against whom 
he maintains that the “mousing owl” is 
the best friend and defender of all pouters, 
tumblers, fantails, frill-necks, dragons, 
aut quocunque alio sub nomine gaudent. 
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Be this, however, as it may, and whe- 
ther Signor Owl be or be not an occasion- 
al pullicide or columbicide, very certain it 
is, that, were his enormities in this line 
multiplied a thousand-fold, they would 
not possibly begin to weigh against his 
services, as the exterminator of rats, mice, 
weasels, stoats, and such other small deer 
as are the real and deadly devastators alike 
of the poultry-yard, the dovecot, the gar- 
den, the harvest-field and the granary. 

Peace, therefore, to the owl, as to the 
robin, the thrush, the blue bird and the 
grackle! Peace to the vermin-slayers, as 
to the insectivora—although, if I err not, 
Professor Mapes, the consistent and suc- 
cessful protector of the warbler, the fly- 
catcher, the foully abused king-bird, and 
even the much wronged jay, and long- 
suffering crow, has exempted the perse- 
cuted owl from the benefit of clergy, which 
has been extended to all other fowls of 
air, and which—with thankfulness to the 
worthy savant be it spoken—has once 
more filled our New Jersey woods with 
the winged hordes of summer, and ren- 
dered their long silent solitudes alive once 
more, and vocal with bird minstrelsy. 

Rarely is the night-owl adapted by the 
hand of the All-wise Artificer to the pur- 
poses for which he is intended; with his 
large, prominent eyes, collecting every 
stray gleam of light, their pupils dilating 
and contracting like those of a cat, to 
which animal his whole face bears no in- 
considerable resemblance, so that he can 
see as well, or better, in darkness than in 
daylight; his beak completely curved, 
trenchant and acutely pointed to deal 
sudden death; his powerful retractile 
talons, wherewith to seize and grapple 
his vigorous and active prey, whether it 
be the lithe and sinewy weasel, or the 
slippery and reluctant snake, in order to 
gripe which the more effectively, he has 
the power to turn his outer toe backward 
or forward, at his pleasure; his large, 
wide opened, conch-like ears, guarded by 
the most delicate fringe of downiest 
plumelets, excluding every foreign sub- 
stance, but admitting every faintest and 
most distant sound ; his soft, warm, downy 
feathers, guarding his body from the cold 
night-dews and white frost rimes, and 
floating through the atmosphere with lit- 
tle more resistance than a snow-flake ; 
his pinions softly webbed with “ the ex- 
terior edges and sides of the wing-quills 
slightly recurved, and ending in fine 
hairs or points, by which means the bird 
is enabled to pass through the air with 
the greatest silence—“a provision ”—I 
quote from the truly philosophic Wilson 
—* necessary for enabling it the better to 
surprise its prey. In the hawk owl, 
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which flies by day, and to whom this con- 
trivance would be of no consequence, it is 
accordingly omitted, or at least is scarcely 
observable. So judicious, so wise, and so 
perfectly applicable are all the dispositions 
of the Creator.” 

To proceed, however, from generals to 
particulars, the night-owls—or those, at 
least, which are most strictly nocturnal, 
although some even of these occasionally 
fly by day—of the United States, are six 
in number: the great-barred owl, strix 
nebulosa ; the long-eared owl, strix 
otus ; the short-eared owl, striz brach- 
yotus ; the Acadian owl, strix acadica ; 
the American barn owl, striz ameri- 
cana; and the mottled owl, strix asio. 
Of these six species, three, the long-eared, 
the short-eared, and the barn owl, are 
either common to both continents, or are 
so closely allied to the European birds of 
the same titles, that the distinctions, if 
there be any, are not patent to ordinary 
observers; nor have they been defini- 
tively laid down in the books. For my- 
self, I have little doubt as to the identity 
of the American and European long and 
short eared owls, since both these species 
are in some sort northern birds, being 
found in the fur countries and nearly up 
to the Arctic circle. With regard to the 
American and English barn owls, I have 
more hesitation in speaking, although I 
have never had an opportunity of examin- 
ing the American bird, much less of com- 
paring the two. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that the barn owl in America is 
known almost entirely as a southern and 
western visitor or resident, and is com- 
paratively a stranger at the north, and to 
the eastward; whereas, it is notorious, 
that almost the only birds which are 
really common to the two continents, are 
those which have a very high northern 
range, consisting for the most part of 
birds of prey, geese, ducks and sea-fow] ; 
and that, in nearly every other case, how- 
ever closely allied the genera may be, 
even to appearing identical, on minute and 
scientific examination, permanent and in- 
variable structural distinctions, or exter- 
nal markings, are found, establishing 
generic differences. 

Its habitat, therefore, and location on 
the continent of America would, naturally, 
in some degree argue, prima facie, against 
the identity of the American with the 
English barn owl; as, in my opinion, is 
the case likewise with the American mag- 

ie, which is found only westward of the 
Mississippi toward the roots of the Rocky 
Mountains, yet is generally pronounced 
to coincide precisely with its European 
congener. 

These observations, it must be here 
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stated, are by no means intended as con- 
clusions ; but merely as hints to others 
who have better occasions and greater 
facilities for prosecuting nice inquiries, the 
necessity of which is indisputable, so apt 
are the keenest sighted of us all to be mis- 
led by close similarities even of outward 
appearance alone, and to be seduced by 
prejudice into neglect or contempt of 
scientific investigation. In proof of which 
position, I can testify that I know many 
persons of good intellect, and more than 
average ability, who persist in maintain- 
ing the identity of the English and Amer- 
ican snipe, sco. gallinago, and amer- 
icana ; and of the little American hare, 
lepus americanus, with the English bur- 
rowing wild rabbit, lepus cubiculus, al- 
though the distinctions between the two 
former are fully established to the convic- 
tion of any one less obtuse than that 
member of the Massachusetts legislature, 
who insists to this hour—Wilson, Audu- 
bon, and all the tribe of naturalists to the 
contrary notwithstanding—on the iden- 
tity of snipe and woodcock; while be- 
tween the latter, except in size and general 
color, there is not a point of resemblance. 

But to return to our muttons, as the 
French say, which must, in this instance, 
be understood as a retrogression to our 
owls; the largest, noblest, and most im- 
portant, as perhaps the most interesting 
of our night-owls is the Great Barrep 
Ow1, strix nebulosa, which is almost a 
universal inhabitant of the American for- 
est, throughout the United States and 
British Provinces, and probably away be- 
yond our newly-acquired territories to the 
highlands of Mexico. 

“This,” says Wilson, speaking of the 
barred owl, “is one of the most common 
of our owls. In winter, particularly, it is 
numerous in the lower parts of Pennsyl- 
vania, among the woods that border the 
extensive meadows of the Schuylkill and 
Delaware. It is very frequently observed 
flying by day, and certainly sees more 
distinctly at that time than many of its 
genus. In one spring, at different times, 
I met with more than forty of them, 
generally flying, or sitting exposed. 
also once met one of their nests, contain- 
ing three young, in the crotch of a white 
oak, among thick foliage. The nest was 
rudely put together, composed outwardly 
of sticks, intermixed with some dry grass 
and leaves, and lined with smaller twigs. 
At another time, in passing through the 
woods, I perceived something white on 
the high shaded branch of a tree close to 
the trunk that, as I thought, looked like 
acat asleep. Unable to satisfy myself, I 
was induced to fire; when, to my sur- 
prise and regret, four young owls, of this 
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same species, nearly full grown, came 
down headlong, and, fluttering for a few 
moments, died at my feet. I have also 
seen the eggs of this species, which are 
nearly as large as those of a young pul- 
let, but much more globular and perfectly 
white. 

“These birds sometimes seize on fowls, 
partridges, and young rabbits: mice and 
small birds are, however, their most usual 
food. The difference in size between the 
male and female of this owl is extraor- 
dinary, amounting sometimes to nearly 
eight inches in’ the length. Both scream 
during the day like a hawk.” 

I am not personally well acquainted 
with this species, which, common as it is 
said to be, I have never met with in any 
of the most wooded portions of New Jer- 
sey, most of these being more or less 
familiar to me; though I doubt not it is 
to be found in “the pmes” along the 
southern Atlantic coasts; in the heavy 
tracts of high timbered swamp which 
border those famous snipe marshes known 
as the “Big” and “Little Piece;” as, 
also, in all the densely wooded mountain 
ridges of Essex and Warren counties. 
Once or twice, in riding after nightfall 
through the nwoods, and the spurs 
of the forest mantled Muscoretcong or 
Wawayanda hills in Orange county, New- 
York, I have been startled by the wild 
flapping of his pinions and his deep hollow 
wailing cry as he was alarmed from his 
station in some tree-top, under which I 
chanced to pass, and swooped away on 
noiseless pinions, making night hideous 
by his protracted moans. Several times 
again, I have encountered him at dead of 
night by my camp fire in the far north- 
western wilderness, under circumstances 
similar to those alluded to by Mr. Audu- 
bon in the eloquent and graphic passage 
which I shall proceed to quote; but 
never have I seen him on the wing, or in 
search of his prey, by daylight, even in 
localities the most suited to his peculiari- 
ties of habit; nor am I inclined to agree 
with Mr. Wilson, as to his being one of 
the quicker sighted of the nocturnal birds 
of prey; concerning which point, as will 
be seen from the subjoined extracts, there 
is a difference, as also whether he does or 
does not cry by day, between the best 
authorities. 

“Cuvier places this bird in the genus 
ulula.” says Sir William Jardine in his 
notes to Wilson, though other authorities, 
and these, I think, more correctly, attri- 
bute it to the genus syrnium, or hooting 
owls. “It may be called nocturnal, 
though it does show a greater facility of 
conducting itself during the day than the 
really night-livmg species, and will ap- 
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proach nearer to the tawny owl of this 
country ”—England—“ than any other; 
indeed, it almost seems the American 
representative of that species. The tawny 
owl, though not so abundant, has the 
very same manners, and when raised from 
its dormitory in a spruce or silver-fir, or 
holly or oak, that still carries its leaves, 
it will flit before one for half a day, mov- 
ing its station whenever it thinks the 
aggressor too near. It does not utter any 
cry during flight. 

“It is common to both continents, 
visiting, however, only the more northern 
parts of the European, and does not ex- 
tend so generally as many of those which 
inhabit both.” 

The following interesting extract from 
the writings of that most distinguished or- 
nithologist, the late Mr. Audubon, while 
his account of the habits, manners, and pe- 
culiarities of this bird, is most singularly 
vivid, graphic, and entertaining, seems con- 
siderably to confirm my doubts as to the 
keenness of this owl’s reputed diurnal 
sight ; and is in itself strongly confirmed 
by the last extract which I shall offer, 
concerning this noble hermit of the woods, 
from Mr. Giraud’s admirable little work 
on the “Birds of Long Island”— 


“How often,” says my former authority, 
“when snugly settled under the boughs of 
my temporary encampment, and preparing 
to roast a venison steak, or the body of a 
squirrel, on a wooden spit, have I been sa- 
luted with the exulting bursts of this night- 
ly disturber of the peace, that, had it not 
been for him, would have prevailed around 
me, as well as in my lonely retreat! How 
often have I seen this nocturnal marauder 
alight within a few yards of me, exposing 
his whole body to the glare of my fire, and 
eye me in such a curious manner, that, had 
it been reasonable to-do so, I would gladly 
have invited him to walk in and join mein 
my repast, that I might have enjoyed the 
pleasure of forming a better acquaintance 
with him. The liveliness of his motions, 
joined to their oddness, have often made 
me think that his society would be at least 
as agreeable as that of many of the buffoons 
we meet with in the world. But as such 
opportunities of forming acquaintance have 
not existed, be content, kind reader, with the 
imperfect information which 1 can give you 
of the habits of this Sancho Panza of our 
woods. 

“Such persons as conclude, when looking 
upon owls in the glare of day, that the 
are, as they then appear, extremely dull, 
are greatly mistaken. Were they to state, 
like Buffon, that woodpeckers are misera- 
ble beings, they would be talking as incor- 
rectly; and, to one who might have lived 
long in the woods, they would seem to have 
lived only in their libraries. 

‘The barred owl is found in all those 
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parts of the United States which I have 
visited, and is a constant resident. In Lou- 
isiana, it seems to be more abundant than 
in any other State. It is almost impossible 
to travel eight or ten miles in any of the re- 
tired woods there, without seeing several 
of them even in broad day; and, at the ap- 
proach of night, their cries are heard pro- 
ceeding from every part of the forest around 
the plantations. Should the weather be 
lowering, and indicative of the approach of 
rain, their cries are so multiplied during the 
day, and especially in the evening, and 
they respond to each other in tones s0 
strange, that one might imagine some ex- 
traordinary féte about to take place among 
them. On approaching one of them, its 
gesticulations are seen to be of a very ex- 
traordinary nature. The position of the 
bird, which is generally erect, is immediate- 
ly changed. It lowers its head and inclines 
its body, to watch the motions of the per- 
son beneath; throws forward the lateral 
feathers of its head, which thus has the ap- 
pearance of being surrounded by a broad 
ruff; looks towards him as if half blind, 
and moves its head to and fro in so extraor- 
dinary a mavner, as almost to induce a per- 
son to fancy that part dislocated from the 
body. It follows all the motions of the in- 


truder with its eyes; and should it suspect 
any treacherous intentions, flies off to a short 
distance, alighting with its back to the per- 
son, and immediately turning about with a 


single jump, to recommence its scrutiny. In 
this manner, the barred owl may be follow- 
ed to a considerable distance, if not shot at; 
for to halloo after it does not seem to fright- 
enit much. But if shot at and missed, it 
removes to a considerable distance, after 
which, its whah-whah-whah is uttered with 
considerable pomposity. This owl will an- 
swer the imitation of its own sounds, and is 
ae oy | decoyed by this means. 

“The flight of the barred owl is smooth, 
light, noiseless, and capable of being great- 
ly protraeted. I have seen them take their 
kgetnes from a detached grove in a prai- 
rie, and pursue a direct course towards the 
skirts of the main forest, distant more than 
two miles, in broad daylight. I have thus 
followed them with the eye until they were 
lost in the distance, and have reason to sup- 
pose that they continued their flight until 
they reached the woods. Once, whilst de- 
scending the Ohio, not far from the well- 
known Cave-in-rock, about two hours before 
sunset, in the month of November, I sawa 
barred owl teased by several crows, and 
chased from the tree in which it was. On 
leaving the tree, it gradually rose in the 
air, in the manner of a hawk, andat length 
attained so great a height, that our party 
lost sight of it. It acted, I thought, as if 
it had lost itself, now and then describing 
small circles, and flapping its wings quick- 
ly, then flying in zigzag lines. This being 
so uncommon an occurrence, I noted it 
down at the time. I felt anxious to see the 
bird return towards the earth, but it did 
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not make its appearance again. So ve 
lightly do er te that I — Pla 
discovered one passing over me, and only a 
few yards distant, by first seeing its shadow 
on the ground, during clear moonlight 
nights, when not the faintest rustling of its 
wings could be heard. 

“Their power of sight during the day 
seems to be rather of an equivocal charac- 
ter, as I once saw one alight on the back of 
a cow, which it left so suddenly afterwards, 
when the cow moved, as to prove to me 
that it had mistaken the object on which it 
had perched for something else. At other 
times, I have discovered that the approach 
of the gray squirrel intimidated them, if 
one of these animals accidentally jum 
on a branch close to them, although the owl 
destroys a number of them during the twi- 
light.” 


In opposition to what Wilson states of 
the visual powers of this great owl by 
daylight, Mr. Giraud has@the following 
characteristic anecdote, in which I have no 
hesitation in affirming that the fullest re- 
liance may be reposed. 

“My friend, J. G. Bex,” he says, “in- 
forms me that when on a collecting tour 
in South Carolina, and while intent on 
looking for the blue-winged yellow warb- 
ler, whose note he had a moment before 
heard, he was surprised by feeling a sud- 
den pressure on his gun. Judge of his 
surprise when he perceived perched on the 
barrel of his gun the barred owl, which 
at the same instant discovered his mis- 
take, and, while endeavoring to retrieve 
the fatal error, was shot down by the as- 
tonished gunner.” 

To my own observations, either the 
long or the short eared owls, of the genus 
otus, both which are regarded as gener- 
ally nocturnal birds, common alike to 
Northern Europe and America, appears 
far more diurnal in its habits than the 
barred owl, who may be described as 
hereafter. 

The male barred owl measures from 
sixteen to seventeen and a half inches in 
length, and thirty-eight inches in extent. 
The upper parts are light tawny brown, 
mixed with transverse white spots; his 
wings are barred alternately with pale 
and dark brown; his head is smooth, 
large, and transversely blotched or mot- 
tled with dark brown, pale brown, and 
pure white. The eyes large, deep blue, 
with no perceptible pupils; the hace, or 
radiated disk, which is very perfect, gray 
with a dotted margin of brown and white. 
The bill is greenish yellow. The claws 
dark horn-colored, and extremely 3 
The breast, belly, and vent are pale yel- 
lowish white, the first transversely bar- 
red, the second longitudinally dashed with 
deep brown, the last perfectly plain. The 
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thighs, legs, and toes, densely feathered, 
yellowish white brown speckled; the tail 
is rounded, and barred with fulvous 
brown, dark brown, and white. 

The wing-quills are furnished with soft, 
downy feathers, “ which enable it,” says 
Mr. Giraud, “to pass through the air in 
a noiseless manner;” and he adds that 
he found it very abundant in the marshes 
and forests in the neighborhood of New 
Orleans, so that you can scarcely make 
even a short excursion from that city 
without observing several specimens. 

It is singular that I should never have 
met this fine and peculiar owl by day, so 
greatly as I have traversed the wildest, 
woodiest, and most solitary portions of 
many districts of the United States, where 
I knew it to be abundant by its nocturnal 
whoopings, and also by its nocturnal 
flights, which I have witnessed many 
times—once it? particular, when it came 
noiselessly gliding down on its balanced 
pinions into the close vicinity of our camp 
fire on the Natchedash, by the blaze of 
which I was smoking my pipe quietly, 
wrapped up in a shaggy watch-coat, for 
the weather was cold with a keen frost 
wind, while two or three of my white 
companions lay around me fast asleep, and 
twice as many Indians, no less silent than 
the sleepers, sat huddled up in their blan- 
kets, proving themselves to be quite wide 
awake only by the prodigious volumes of 
kinnekinnick which they kept assiduously 
outpouring from their carved soap-stone 
pipe-bow]s. 

So totally noiseless was his advent, that 
not even the quick-eared Indians—who, I 
have often fancied, must be able to hear the 
grass grow as it is told in many a Scandi- 
navian legend of the old Runic god, Hum- 
dallar, and as] know by experience that 
they can smell a coming, but far distant, 
change of weather—had the least suspi- 
cion of his advent, until I, chancing to per- 
ceive him as he glided, without a clap of 
his noiseless pinions, across my line of vi- 

sion, and alighted on ascraggy branch of a 
tall pine tree, at a little distance from the 
foot of which lay the paunches, livers 
and offal of several great white hares, off 
the better portions of which we had feast- 
ed royally, pointed with my finger to his 
perch. In a few minutes he let himself 
drop, still without the slightest sound 
which should indicate his movements, 
from branch to branch, as if he were de- 
seending a ladder, till he struck the mos- 
sy ground and dead leaves at the base of 
the trunk. 
Here he sat for some time, his beauti- 
fully barred plumage glistening redly in 
the broad glare of the fire, with his wide 
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eyes reflecting the blaze like two great 
globes of green fire, turning his head, from 
time to time, in all directions, without 
moving his body, until one would have 
thought he must have dislocated his 
neck. 

His owlship was evidently well aware 
of our presence, and seemed to apprehend 
something of danger from our proximity, 
for he kept himself entirely quiet for above 
ten minutes, merely cocking his head and 
gazing mysteriously now at ourselves, now 
at the fire, and now at the tempting mor- 
sels which our Pottawattomies had set 
aside carefully to constitute their morning 
meal, 

After a little, waxing bolder from the 
patient immobility of the Indians, who at 
my signal on his first appearance had as- 
sumed the attitude and fixed aspect of so 
many bronze statues of listening Fauns or 
Sylvans, not so much as drawing their 
pipes to a blaze, he began to walk slowly 
round, continually drawing nigher and 
nigher to his intended prey, with so per- 
fectly slow and silent a motion that it was 
really difficult to divest one’s self of the im- 
pression that there was something super- 
natural and magical in his presence ; and 
my mind was wandering back to Faust 
and Der Freischutz, the witches’ sabbath 
and the wilds of the Schwartzwald, when 
suddenly seizing a heart and casting 
sidelong looks of love at a brace or two 
of ruffed grouse, which hung by their 
heels in perilous proximity to his perch, 
the materials intended for our morning 
meal; then fishing up one of the grouse 
with his dexter claw, he cut the leash 
of sinew by which the heads of the 
game were connected as gnostically as I 
could have done it with one of Cheva- 
lier’s best hunting knives, and uttering 
his whoop, as if in triumph, set out on 
his airy path, bearing our breakfast with 
him, and, rising at once, literally without 
fanning the air, or making more noise than 
a floating snow-flake. He was making off 
with his booty, when he was neatly 
brought down by a charge of duck shot, 

less fortunate than his great-horned bro-- 
ther of my last, from the long northwest 
smooth bore of one of the Pottawattomies, 
who had more respect for the prospect of 
his breakfast on the following cold October 
morning, than he had for the ornithologi- 
cal predilections of the pale faces, or the 
superstitious respect of his brother red- 
skins, to the great medicine bird of many 
of the tribes. 

Whatever the creoles of Louisiana ma 
do with him, however, or however excel- 
lent he may be, made into gumbo, neither 
I, nor my friends, the Ojibwas and Potta- 
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wattomies, made any attempts at that 
time on his owlship; though at other 
times we were unquestionably reduced to 
far less palatable food. I have not been 
able to hear of this owl as a resident of 
California, either as a day or night bird, 
though I have sought information from 
good unprofessional ornithologists, who 
have travelled widely and camped out 
constantly in that wild, but for the most 
part unwooded country. Nor do I believe 
it, from my own researches, to be generally 
common, even in the most wooded portions 
of the eastern, or easternmost of the Mid- 
land States. 

In the forests of Maine, where I have 
camped out many a night. I never heard 
his dismal, dirge-like cry ; nor in Vermont, 
nor Canada East, have I seen his gliding 
pinion by the deep forest side, in the gray 
twilight of dawning morn, or of dewy 
eve, nor yet in the darker horror that 
broods even at noon over the recesses of 
the primeval forest. 

And so farewell for the day to his 
barred owlship, while we pass forward to 
a species far more abundant and familiar 
to the traveller, the farmer, and the 
sportsman, not to say to the ornithologist 
of our middle districts, the long-eared owl, 
striz otus, or otus vulgaris, both of the 
old and new continents, in which the spe- 
cies are, if not identical, yet so very closely 
allied as to baffle the most accurate of 
unscientific investigators. 

“This owl,” says Wilson, “is common 
to both continents, and is much more nu- 
merous in Pennsylvania than the white 
or barn owl: six or seven were found in 
a single tree, about fifteen miles from 
Philadelphia. There is little doubt but 
this species is found inhabiting America 
to a high latitude ; though we have no 
certain accounts of the fact. Except in 
size, this species has more resemblance to 
the great horned owl than any other of 
its tribe. It resembles it also in breeding 
among the branches of tall trees; lays 
four eggs, of nearly a round form, and 
pure white. The young are grayish until 
nearly full-grown, and roost during the 
day close together on a limb, among the 
thickest of the foliage. This owl is fre- 
quently seen abroad during the day, but 
is not remarkable for its voice or habits. 

“Upon the authority of the Prince of 
Lusignano,” observes Sir Wm. Jardine, 
in his notes to Wilson, “and the exami- 
nations of the various writers who have 
mentioned this bird, it appears very near 
indeed, if not identical with the otus vul- 
garis of Europe, and I have ventured to 
retain it as such until I can decide from 
personal observation. The opinions of 
Willot have been confused by the exist- 
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ence of a second species in the United 
States, known in Bonaparte’s continuation 
of Wilson’s Ornithology, under the title of 
otus Mexicanus. 

“The genus ofus has been formed by 
Cuvier for the reception of those species 
with aigrettes, where the facial disk is 
conspicuous, and the head proportionally 
small, as is bubo, and where the ear conch 
is large, extending as in this species from 
the posterior part of the orbit to behind 
the limb of the lower jaw. The plumage 
is loose and downy, the habits nocturnal.” 

It is stated by Buffon that this owl 
rarely constructs a nest of its own, but 
not unfrequently occupies that of others, 
particularly the magpie. I have myself 
had no opportunity of investigating the 
habits of this bird in regard to nidification, 
but I do not believe the habit as stated 
by Buffon is common to the American 
bird, since in many parts where the long- 
eared ow] is common, the magpie is en- 
tirely unknown, and [ am aware of no 
other bird whose nest would answer the 
purposes of the fathers and mothers of 
his well-known and handsome species. 

Wilson moreover states directly on his 
own observation, which I consider worth 
fifty-fold the fanciful and im aginative 
dicta of the theoretical French writer, that 
he has found this bird in vast numbers, in 
large densely wooded swamps, in the lower 
part of Delaware, breeding in company 
with the aquatic birds, or night herons, 
bitterns, and aigrettes, which frequent those 
localities, and often nesting with these 
aquatic species in the same tree, where 
their procreant cradles are found in great 
congregations, as in the heronries and 
rookeries of Europe. I do not, moreover, 
implicitly believe his statement as to the 
long-eared owl of Europe, for I certainly 
have seen in Europe many of them, and 
have harried some scores, if not fifties of 
those of the magpie, without ever discov- 
ering in the latter either the eggs or young 
of the bird in question. 

Its habits are, I am satisfied, generally 
nocturnal, for though I have flushed 
many before my dogs from the long grass 
of deep, tussocky bog meadows, at all 
seasons of the year, in the spring when 
snipe shooting, in the summer when pur- 
suing woodcock, and late in the autumn 
while engaged in beating for quail, I have 
never seen one flying of his own accord. 
or pursuing his game by daylight. 

I used at first invariably to shoot this 
bird, suspecting him, from the ground in 
which I often found him, to be an inve- 
terate game destroyer, and I have killed 
him from the desolate and deserted old 
fields of Maryland and Delaware, to the 
woodcock grounds of Salem in New Jer 
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sey, the splendid woodland ranges of 
Orange County, in New-York, so far as 
to the fine shooting tracts on the northern 
shores of Lake Erie, where I found seve- 
ral in one day in a very wet, heavily tim- 
bered, cranberry marsh, not very far from 
Long Point, where they were lying in the 
long coarse grass, where the water stood 
among and under the loose moss, nearly 
ankle, if not knee deep, into which I and 
a friend well known to the sporting world, 
had scattered two or three large bevies 
of the quail or Virginian partridge, and 
were bent to do execution on them to the 
best of our ability. 

That accurate and acute naturalist, Mr. 
Giraud, in his works on Long Island Or- 
nithology, observes that “there he has 
only known it to occur in winter, and has 
usually observed it in the woods and thick- 
ets. My own experience would make it 
rather an autumnal than a hibernal bird, 
and a haunter of heath-barrens, stunted 
brush plains, and open moorlands or 
marsh meadows, rather than of the dense 
woods or heavy thickets. 

Recently I am satisfied that I wronged 
him in my opinion of his game-destroying 
propensities, as I have never detected him 
with any more valuable prey in his 
clutches than a shrew, a meadow mouse, 
or a water mole, though perhaps he may 
feed on small snakes, lizards, and such 
finches, chats and warblers, which fre- 
quent, and, I presume, tempt him to such 
localities. 

My indignation I now reserve for his 
congener, the short-eared owl, otus 
brachyotus, who, though classed as a 
night-owl, is far more diurnal in _ his 
habits, and sporting in his propensities. 
Him I denounce as an arrant game de- 
stroyer, and as such casually spoke of him 
in a recent article. Him I never spare. 
Sacer esto, to the dogs with him ! 

He is common to both continents, and 
is known in England as the woodcock 
owl, making his appearance almost sim- 
ultaneously with that bird in October, 
and retiring early in the spring te his 
northern breeding haunts, in the wild 
birch swamps and pine forests of Norway 
and Sweden. In Great Britain he is a 
great haunter of turnip fields and heath- 
ery moors, and in the former locality is 
often found, though flying singly, in such 
numbers as almost to justify the applica- 
tion of the word flocks, He is there, at 
least, a very diurnal owl, is a great par- 
tridge thief, and proscribed outlaw to all 
gamekeepers, and game preservers. 

From this, the last of the eared or 
horned owls of the United States, one at 
least of which might, in my opinion, have 
fully as well been classed among the 
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day as among the night-owls, we arrive 
directly at the three in number of purely 
nocturnal habits, two of which are clearly 
limited to North America, the mottled 
horned owl, striz asio, or bubo asio, 
often known as the brown owl, or com- 
mon hooting owl, and the strix acadica, 
or Acadian owl, which has been impro- 
perly confounded with the strizx pas- 
serina of Europe, and the American 
barn owl, striz flammea, sive Ameri- 
cana, concerning which it seems to be a 
mooted point, whether it be not identi- 
cal with the common barn ow] of Europe, 
and common to both continents. 

The screech owl is found in almost 
every part of the United States. In the 
Southern States it is quite rare. Mr. 
Audubon states that during a long resi- 
dence in Louisiana he met with but two 
specimens. With us it is very common ; 
it is usually found in the woods and 
orchards; its food is chiefly mice and 
small birds. 

One of the few errors made by Wilson, 
was in describing the young of this bird 
as a distinct species. Considering all the 
disadvantages under which he labored, it 
is surprising that in his excellent work so 
few mistakes should have ocqurred. Had 
he lived to complete his laudable, and at 
that period (in this country) novel under- 
taking, no doubt the corrections that have 
fallen to the task of others, would have 
been made with his own pen. 

The mottled horned owl, or little screech 
owl, as it is occasionally called, is a very 
common bird in New Jersey, and other 
districts of America, “and is noted,” says 
Wilson, “for its melancholy quivering kind 
of warbling in the evenings, particularly 
towards the latter part of summer or au- 
tumn, near the farm-house. 

“On clear moonlight nights, they answer 
each other from various parts of the fields 
or orchard, roost during the day in thick 
evergreens, such as cedar, pine, or juniper 
trees, and are rarely seen abroad in sun- 
shine. In May they construct their nests 
in the hollow of a tree, often in the orchard, 
in an old apple-tree. The nest is com- 
posed of some hay and a few feathers ; 
the eggs are four, pure white, and nearly 
round. The young are at first covered 
with a whitish down.” 

In 1845, two of these birds built in a 
disused chimney of my house—which, I 
believe, to be a very rare occurrence with 
this species. I soon became aware of the 
fact from the spatterings of the wall by 
their droppings, by the balls which they 
cast from time to time, composed of the 
fur of mice and the feathers of small birds 
as well as by the snoring and hissing of 
the old birds during the day. 
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At first, never having heard of this owl 
nesting in chimneys, I supposed my in- 
mates to be barn owls, to whom this habit 
is not unusual, but, after a very violent 
storm of rain and wind, the young birds 
fell down the chimney and were found 
dead on the hearth-stone in the morning. 
They were thickly covered with fine 
brownish gray down. On the following 
evening I shot both the parents, the male 
of which was rich mottled brown, the 
female red, confirming Mr. Bell’s opinion. 

The following curious anecdote, illustra- 
tive of a new and unobserved habit of this 
owl, is related in a note to Dr. Brewer’s 
edition of Wilson, and is so interesting that 
I have not hesitated to quote it: 

“A few years ago,” says an obliging 
correspondent, “I resided on the banks of 
the Hudson, about seven miles from the 
city of New-York. Not far from the place 
of my residence was a pretty thick wood 
or swamp, in which great numbers of crows, 
who used to cross the river from the op- 

site shore, were accustomed to roost. 

eturning homeward one afternoon from 
a shooting excursion, I had occasion to 
pass through this swamp. It was near 
sunset, and troops of crows were flying in 
all directions over my head. While en- 
gaged in observing their flight, and endea- 
voring to select from among them an ob- 
ject to shoot at, my ears were suddenly 
assailed by the distressful cries of a crow, 
who was evidently struggling under the 
talons of a merciless and rapacious enemy. 
I hastened to the spot whence the sounds 
proceeded, and, to my great surprise, found 
a crow lying on the ground, just expiring, 
and, seated upon the body of the yet warm 
and bleeding quarry, a large brown ovl, 
who was beginning to make a meal of the 
unfortunate robber of cornfields. Per- 
ceiving my approach, he forsook his prey 
with evident reluctance, and flew into a 
tree at a little distance, where he sat watch- 
ing all my movements, alternately regard- 
ing, with longing eyes, the-victim he had 
been forced to leave, and darting at me no 
very friendly looks, that seemed to re- 
proach me for having deprived him of his 
expected regale. I confess that the scene 
before me was altogether novel and sur- 
prising. I am but little conversant with 
natural history; but I had always under- 
stood that the depredations of the owl were 
confined to the smaller birds, and animals 
of the lesser kind, such as mice, young 
rabbits, &c., and that he obtained his prey 
rather by fraud and stratagem, than by 
open rapacity and violence. I was the 
more confirmed in this belief, from the re- 
collection of a passage in Macbeth, which 
now forcibly recurred to my memory. 
The courtiers of King Duncan are recount- 
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ing to each other the various prodigies that 
preceded his death, and one of them relates 
to his wondering auditors, that 
sr Depasomsat been en 

But to resume my relation: That the owl 
was the murderer of the unfortunate crow, 
there could be no doubt. No other bird of 
prey was in sight; [ had not fired my gun 
since I entered the wood, nor heard any 
one else shoot; besides, the unequivocal 
situation in which I found the parties, 
would have been sufficient before any 
‘twelve good men and true,’ or a jury of 
crows, to have convicted him of his guilt. 
It is proper to add, that I avenged the 
death of the hapless crow, by a well-aimed 
shot at the felonious robber that extended 
him breathless on the ground.” 

The next owl to which we come in re- 
gular course is the common barn owl, 
strix Americana, sive strix flammea, 
which, though so rare in the Northern 
or Middle States that I have never met 
with it, is very abundant in the South and 
in some of the Western States, particu- 
larly, as I have lately learned, in Wis- 
consin. 

It is thus described by Wilson: 


“This species is rarely found in Pennsy}- 
vania insummer, Of its place and manner 
of building, I am unable, from my own ob- 
servation, to speak, The bird itself has 
been several times found in the hollow of a 
tree, and was once caught in a barn in my 
neighborhood. European writers inform us 
that it makes no nest, but deposits its eggs in 
the holes of walls, and lays five or six, of a 
whitish color; it is said to feed on mice and 
small birds, which, like the most of its tribe, 
it swallows whole, and afterwards emits the 
bones, feathers, and other indigestible parts, 
at its mouth, in the form of small round 
cakes, which are often found in the empty 
buildings it frequents. During its repose it 
is said to make a blowing noise resembling 
the snoring of a man. 

“ It is distinguished in England by various 
names, the feet Owl, the Church Owl, 
Gillihowlet, and Screech Owl. In the low- 
lands of Scotland it is universally called the 
Hoolet. 

“The white or barn ow] is fourteen inches. 
long, and upwards of three feet six inches 
in extent; bill, a whitish horn color, longer 
than is usual among its tribe; space sur- 
rounding each eye remarkably concave, the 
radiating feathers meeting in a high, pro- 

jecting ridge, arching from the bill upwards ; 

tween these lies a thick tuft of bright 
tawny feathers, that are scarcely seen, unless 
the ridges be separated; face, white, sur- 
rounded by a border of narrow, thickset, 
velvety feathers, of a reddish cream-color 
at the tip, pure silvery white below, and 
finely shafted with black; whole upper’ 
parts, a bright tawny yellow, thickly 
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sprinkled with whitish and pale purple, 
and beautifully interspersed with larger 
drops of white, each feather of the back and 
wing-coverts ending in an oblong spot of 
white, bounded by Black ; head, large, tu- 
mid; sides of the neck, pale yellow ochre, 
thinly sprinkled with small touches of dus- 
ky; primaries and secondaries, the same, 
thinly barred, and thickly sprinkled with 
dull purplish brown ; tail, two inches short- 
er than the tips of the wings, even, or bes 
slightly forked, pale yellowish, crossed wit: 
five bars of brown, and thickly dotted with 
the same; whole lower parts, pure white, 
thinly interspersed with small round spots 
of blackish ; thighs, the same; legs, long, 
thinly covered with short white down near- 
ly to the feet, which are of a dirty white, 
and thickly warted ; toes, thinly clad with 
white hairs ; legs and feet, large and clum- 
sy; the ridge, or shoulder of the wing is 
tanged with bright orange brown. The aged 
bird is more white; in some, the spots of 
black on the breast are wanting, and the 
color below, a pale yellow ; in others, a pure 
white. . 

“The female measures fifteen inches and a 
half in length, and three feet eight inches in 
extent; is much darker above; the lower 
parts tinged with tawny, and marked also 
with round spots of black.” 


The last of the true nocturnal owls of 
the United States is the well-known Aca- 
dian owl, strix Acadica, the least of all 
the tribe, a lonely wood and thicket haunt- 
er, where it ‘occasionally preys on dark 
and gloomy days and in the deep umbra- 

us coverts which it affects by daylight. 
have known one to live a whole season 
in the same brake with a bevy of quail on 
whom it committed cruel havoc, until 
flushing it on a day with my spaniels in 
the middle of the decimated bevy, I kicked 
it over with a charge of No. 8, and avenged 
the murdered ortyges. 

Specific Characters— Head without 
tufts; tail short, with three narrow 
white bands; disk, pale yellowish gray ; 
bill, bluish-black. Adult with the upper 
parts tinged with olive brown; first six 
primaries with white markings on both 
webs; secondaries, scapulars, and some 
of the wing-coverts spotted with white ; 
tail brown, with bands of white and tipped 
with the same color ; lower parts white, 
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very broadly streaked with reddish-brown. 
Length seven inches and a half, wing five 
and a half. 

This, the smallest of its tribe that has 
been observed in this vicinity, is said to 
inhabit the northern regions of both con 
tinents. With usit is quite rare. In the 
swamps along the sea-coast of Maryland 
and New Jersey, it is said to be more 
common. It is seldom seen flying m. the 
daytime, excepting when disturbed; at 
such times it flies off to the nearest thick- 
et and resumes its slumbers. Towards 
evening it becomes quite active, and pur- 
sues its prey in a spirited manner. It is 
occasionally observed in cities. In the 
early part of June of last year, a specimen 
was shot in St. Paul’s church-yard, in the 
city of New-York. : 

This beautiful little bird has been con- 
founded with the iittle owl, striz passer- 
ina, of Europe, to which it, in fact, bears 
considerable resemblance, although small- 
er in size. 

It has, however, been clearly demonstra- 
ted, as, indeed, is the case with most Ame- 
rican species, and, as I strongly suspect, 
will prove to be the case with the Ameri- 
can barn owl, to be purely distinct. 

It was originally the intention of the 
author to have included in this paper the 
caprimulgiolo, or insectivorous night- 
birds of North Ameriéa, which form a sort 
of link between the owls and swifts, or 
swallows, strigine and cypselide, of this 
continent, preserving something of the 
globular disk, nocturnal eyes and general 
appearance, as well as the downy plu- 
mage and noiseless flight of the former, 
with the pointed wings, rapid evolutions, 
and insect food of the former. 

But as this interesting and curious 
class contains no less than three distinct 
varieties, the whip-poor-will, the chuck- 
will’s widow, and the common American 
night hawk; besides that much pleasant 
information is to be derived from exami- 
nation of, and comparison with, the cor- 
responding birds of Europe, the night 
hawk, dorr hawk, or night jar, as it is 
indiscriminately called in England, they 
are reluctantly deferred to a future arti- 
cle. 
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SKETCHES IN A PARIS CAFE. 


Te tut! tut! Parisempty ? Paris dull ? 
Look out of the window, glance in 
every direction, and you see nothing but 
throngs of men, and women, and children, 
and carriages, and horses, and dogs, active 
witnesses to the life and plethora of the 
city, which fashionable chroniclers libel 
as stupid and deserted, because this 
minion of fortune is murdering his gilded 
hours at some Rhenish Spa, and that 
ballet dancer is steeped in the ocean to 
protect her complexion and her calves for 
winter’s consumption. Rest assured, the 
old Duke of Queensberry was in the right 
when urged to float with the fashionable 
tide to the country, because every body 
had left town: No, replied he, when 
every body has left town, there are more 
people still in town than in the country. 

Paris empty! Paris dull! I grant you 
it is September; and that, when pacing 
my chamber, and breathing the pure air 
of the Luxembourg Garden, without hear- 
ing the leud laughter of the students, and 
the shrill screams of the stwdentesses, 
and smelling the clouds of tobacco smoke 
the incipient lawyers, dectors, and literary 
men puff in the face of the sun, I feel that 
Paris is different from the Paris of the 
winter; and that I sometimes feel the 
shadow of the coming dulness cloud me ; 
but all I have to do is to walk down to 
the Odeon, get in the omnibus, ask for a 
correspondence (as they call our “through 
tickets”), get on the Boulevards, and 
mount on top of one of the Boulevard 
omnibuses at the foot of the Madeleine 
Church (that new Parthenon), and gaze 
with all my eyes at the strange sights 
which lie thick as autumnal leaves, from 
thence to the Place de la Bastille. 

Ah! if your lounging extends no fur- 
ther than from the omelette truffée of 
the Café Anglais to the petit verre of the 
Café de Paris, you will not see so brilliant 
a scene as during the spring and winter ; 
ill-dressed, becapped foreigners will fill 
the sidewalk where the yellow-gloved, 
patent-leathered, new-hatted “protectors” 
of the ballet corps lord it in those seasons; 
but, [ pray you tell me, where does any 
other capital in the world, on its most 
brilliant days, present so varied, so bril- 
liant, so picturesque, so striking a scene 
as the three miles of the Boulevard which 
lie between the Madeleine and the Place 
de la Bastille? Would you be touched by 
historical associations? there is not an 
omnibus driver but can point out to you 
the street where Mirabeau died, the house 
(built with his war spoils) where the 
Marshal Duke de Richelieu made love; 


the house where Lafitte hatched the 
Revolution of 1830; the marble palaces of 
the De Rothschilds; the old house where 
Frascati’s hell tortured men and families ; 
the Gymnase Dramatique, the scene of 
all M. Scribe’s nine hundred and ninety- 
nine dramatic successes; the Porte St. 
Martin Theatre, built in sixty days as a 
temporary theatre, some sixty years since, 
which gives rise to the saw: Jl n’y est que 
le provisoire qui dure en France: No- 
thing is permanent but what is temporary 
in France; for it has outlasted empires, 
monarchies, republics, and more constitu- 
tions and organic laws than the Fair 
Wond: ias fingers and toes; the magni- 
ficent .ueatre which Alexandre Dumas: 
built when his prosperity and glory were 
at their height, now fallen like him; the 
plot of ground where Beaumarchais had 
his garden, which Franklin. Lee, and 
Morris frequently paced; the triumphal 
arches of the Portes Saint Denis and 
Saint Martin need no guide to point them 
out, and all of their inscriptions the re- 
volutionary chisel has spared you may 
read even though you were running faster 
than the proverbially slow jog-trot of the 
omnibus horses—almost as slow as the 
law’s delay. 

Commend me to your Boulevards when 
my spirits flag, when home-sickness preys 
on me, when that page cannot be mas- 
tered. and that long train of reasoning 
cannot be wholly grasped! - The Lillipu- 
tian had his flapper to recall him to 
earth; I would have the Boulevards to 
excite me to hope. I don’t mean the sort 
of hope the comfortable words of the 
Church’s offices excite, but the hope a 
bottle of champagne, or a fast ride on 
horseback in bracing mountain air excites 
in the most despairing breast. There is 
an animal magnetism in the gayly dressed 
crowd which pass along the Boulevards, 
in a motion which I must call a prose 
polka, it is so graceful and easy and 
abandonned ; more inspiriting than the 
famous bell which kept on singing: 
There’s a good time coming—it tells you 
not only singing, but pledging its parole 
@Vhonneur to boot that, The good time 
has come ; and this with such twinkling 
feet and merry eyes, Saint Thomas or 
Voltaire, who have doubted of every thing, 
must of necessity have believed the affir- 
mations the Boulevard’s air bears into eve- 
ry ear. You insensibly feel roused into a 
taste for life, and long before the omnibus 
deposits you at the foot of the Bastille, 
you wish night had set in, and the Chateau 
des Fleurs, or Mabille, were open, that 
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cn might allow your animal spirits to 
lose itself in-the mazes of some waltz, or 
schottisch. The Boulevards are not only 
a ventilator, they are a reservoir of hope, 
to the city. 

And I am going to—my hand 
trembles too much to write—describe— 
I am going,—only going to prove to 

ou that Paris is neither vo dull. 
ribe the Boulevards! hy, the 
erreotype—nay, the collodion photo- 
graph itself—that obedient slave—refuses 
to represent the Boulevard, and from 
sheer inability. M. de Niepce himself has 
tried—he forced the instrument to the 
task,—what suppose you it did? It gave 
houses as they stand in the sun, with- 

out omitting a single letter on a single 
sign, broken panes were all noticed, the 
grisette’s cap that hung drying in the 
sun, from the window-sill of the eighth 
story was carefully represented, you 
might have distinguished the varieties of 
flowers which were warming themselves 
in the old maid’s windows, every blister 
raised by the cannon balls of the last, or 
the before the last, or the before, before 
the last revolution, was down as they 
were inventoried by the ad quod damnum 
jury—nay, even the pock-marks of the 
three dozen insurrections, émeutes, 
attroupements, echauffourées, were pic- 
tured by the faithful instrument ; but then, 
the grisette who was tripping along the 
asphaltum sidewalk, was deprived of her 
feet—think of a grisette without her feet ! 
—the omnibus horses had neither feet 
nor heads, the shoe-black had nothing left 
but his box; and legs, a pair of canine 
hind legs, stood bolt upright before a 
headless, armless Italian organ grinder ; 
the chiffonier had sunk into a huge basket ; 
—in a word, all of the life of the Boule- 
vard had fled, and nothing remained but 
what was inanimate or inactive. If the 


ase " ph fails, what may a gold pen 
pe 


I sometimes have wondered, since the 
Hotel of the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
has been pulled down, if the Boulevard 
des Capucines wil] undergo any change in 
its appearance. Up to this time it has 
been as formal as a king’s speech. It is 
in possession of all the diplomatic corps 
who represent the world here; and of 
all the foreign servants of France, and of 
all the English men and women who can 
afford to live in the aristocratic quarter of 
the Madeleine. Diplomatists, like the 
Cereus, are brilliant only at midnight ; 
when they pace the Boulevard they have 
an expression of “confidential,” and the 
traditional crow’s feet about their eyes 
look provokingly like ciphers. The Eng- 
lish move their iron legs and steel backs 
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most mechanically, and invariably awaken 
apprehension in every benevolent breast, 
lest one false step or irregular motion 
should make their collar fatal to their 


ears. 

As the Boulevard des Capucines smells 
of red wax, red tape, and red books, so 
your nose may detect the character of 
the frequenters of the Boulevard des 
Italiens by the odor of Jockey Club, As- 
pasia, Lais, yellow kid and patent leather 
which predominates here—the rendezvous 
of the world. If you have jilted a lady, 
don’t go to the Boulevard des Italiens. 
Have you “undone three tailors ”— 
don’t go to the Boulevard des Italiens. 
Do you dread the “ governor,” are you 
afraid of six feet incarnate, is there likeli- 
hood Dick will seek a loan — don’t go to 
the Boulevard des Italiens. Every body 
may be found there, provided their ward- 
robe be not empty. This makes a dinner 
in the Café de Paris so delightful : the vi- 
cissitudes of fortune never come in inop- 
portunely to disturb one’s digestion; one 
is assured his eye shall never, between his 
dessert and his water, glance upon a warn- 
ing that if many more such bills are paid, 
these rags shall be his wardrobe—the on- 
ly objection to the Trois Fréres. Her 
livery is the last curse of poverty which 
Frenchmen take. They will full from 
the first floor to the garret without doing 
more than shrugging both their shoulders 
and humming de Beranger’s — 

On est bien dan sun grenier 
A vingt ans, 


they will fall from the Café de Paris to a 
Restaurant d Priz Fizé without more ado 
than muttering a rumbling sacristi 
nom de between their teeth, but 
when the threads begin to appear in the 
frock coat, and holes force their way 
through the pantaloons —— go to the 
Morgue! 

From two until six o’clock all that Pa- 
ris contains of fashion in coat and panta- 
loons, all its mercenary beauty off the Po- 
lice Registers, the whole corps de ballet, 
the supernumeraries of the theatres, Cella- 
rius’ feminine regiment, all the distin- 
guished people in town pace the Boule- 
vard des Italiens, in search of an appetite 
oradinner. It is the microcosm of bril- 
liant—of gilded Paris. However base 
may be the metal, here it is gilded. That 
purse may be as empty as its master’s 
belly—the back is broadclothed: this 
body -s contain a hospital of diseases, 
the cheek is painted; corruption is con- 
cealed by brocade and fine linen. And— 

Confound that passenger—he must be 
the thirteenth—who made the omnibus 
load complet, and set the driver lashing 
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his horses into such a pace I could not 
finish my phrase before I got on the Bou- 
levard Poissonniére. I pray you, can I 
talk about plated Paris here where all 
the life is commercial activity ? where the 
eharming grisettes are plying all day long 
from the St. Denis and St. Martin shops, 
to the more fashionable shops in the low- 
er quarters of the city, bearing tiny par- 
cels in great oil-cloth covered boxes, or 
messages, sounding in francs and centimes, 
under their spruce caps trimmed with a 
profusion of bright red ribbons, which their 
glossy and well-combed hair sets off to 
wonderful advantage. O my! what teeth! 
and what lips! The Boulevard is a long 
ways out of their way, but they never 
think so until they pass the corner of the 
street on whose square is the drygoods 
shop where Monsieur Dodolphe lives, 
(lucky Monsieur Dodolphe!) and as soon 
as they have whispered into Monsieur Do- 
dolphe’s ear the hour the shop closes this 
night, away they run back to the Boule- 
vard, the animation of the crowded thor- 
oughfare distracts them so much! The 
grisette fears no Bugaboo but Ennui! 
She knows there is no ennui on the Boule- 
vard; she is sure to find excitement 
enough even if the carriage way is stupid, 
and the picture-shops’ windows filled with 
the same prints, for an old graybeard 
(who should at his age know better) will 
be straining his gouty legs after her, and 
at least a half a dozen drygoods shop- 
men will be making love to her as hard as 
ever they can. The Boulevard to her is a 
ball less the music, where the prose suc- 
ceeds to the poetry of motion. The Bou- 
levards, Poissonniére, St. Denis, and St. 
Martin. give us a touch of high life below 
stairs, with their coquetting grisettes and 
dandy drygoods shopmen, who, here, as 
every where else, thanks to their privi- 
lege of procuring toilettes at cost, dress 
in the latest styles and might pass for 
dandies, if the violent brilliancy of their 
costume did not betray their ignorant 
taste. 

Heavens! what a difference does turn- 
ing this corner make! The Boulevard du 
Temple! the Boulevard de Crime, as it 
was called, needs neither of its names to 
suggest sinister images to the imagina- 
tion. We are on the crater of the revo- 
lutionary volcano, which, though some- 
times silent, is never extinguished. A 
coat or a hat is scarcely ever seen here. 
Blouses and caps are the majority. Enor- 
mous beards, concealing all the face but 
the eyes, are universal. It is so far from 
the Boulevard Poissonniére, here, gayety 
died from fatigue before it reached the 
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Boulevard du Temple. The women look 
slattern, their pale eyes attest their pover- 
ty. The Kingdom of Rags commences. 
Discontent oppresses the air. It is the 
Boulevard of the working classes, opposed 
to every government, hating every institu- 
tion, without hope in this, or the next 
world. Yet even this sinister appearance 
of the Boulevard du Temple is fast wear- 
ing away, and surrounded by the brilliant 
new houses which line both sides of the 
broad highway, and floating, with the 
thronged current which fills the carriage 
way, even though we are on the Boulevard 
de Crime, you cannot say Paris is empty 
—Paris is dull! 

Paris empty! Paris dull! while the 
great comet has been blazing over our 
heads without so much as saying “ By 
your leave” to M. Arago or to M. Lever- 
rier, who have taken their revenge by 
telling us that comets after all are very 
harmless things, mere Snug the Joiners. 
It is one of the many titles of the great 
Newton to immortality to have first ex- 
hibited their nature. He was engaged 
with his sablime researches when the 
comet of 1680 astonished the world. He 
studied it with his own “industry and pa- 
tient thought,” * and showed that it was 
but a star, obeying the laws he had just 
deduced: he traced its orbit, and showed 
that it described an ellipsis around the 
sun, which was confounded with a para- 
bola in that portion of the curve which 
was open to observation.. Nearly all com- 
ets are composed of three parts: a tail, a 
chevelure (the nebulous appearance 
around the head), and a head. Some of 
them have straight tails, others, curved ; 
others again, have fan tails. Their vol- 
ume is equally varied: that of 1618 had 
a tail some seventy or ninety degrees 
long. That of 1680 had a tail which 
measured one hundred and four degrees. 
Two characteristics especially distinguish 
comets from planets: their extreme tenu- 
ity, and their orbits. Their tenuity is so 
great that no terrestrial substance can 
give us even a remote idea of it; the 
lightest smoke, the thinnest haze seen in 
an autumnal day, are incomparably den- 
ser than they; for they (the smoke and 
haze) diminish to some degree the beams 
of light which pass through them, and a 
few hundred, or a few thousand yards of 
them, make an almost opaque medium. 
But the comets, whose enormous volume 
is much more comparable in size to the 
sun than to any planet, allow the beams 
of light to traverse them without a sensi- 
ble diminution: the smallest stars are 
seen through comets, whose density is 





*“T¢ I have done the public any service, it is due to nothing but industry and patient thought.” 
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reckoned by thousands of leagues. Were 
comets formed of a very transparent gas, 
like the air which surrounds this, our 
globe, this would to some degree explain 
the little obstacle they present to the 
transmission of luminous rays; but then 
we must ascribe to them some power of 
refraction, as the air and all atmospheres 
formed of gas and of vapor have. There 
is no question, nowever, that comets do 
not in the least refract the beams of light 
which traverse them, not even in the 
densest part of them—their head. Thus 
we are utterly unable to form even con- 
jectures upon the matter of these singular 
stars, which are neither solid, nor liquid, 
nor gaseous. It results from this tenuity 
of comets that they can exercise no sensi- 
ble perturbation upon the celestial bodies 
they approach: that of 1770 passed 
through the midst of Jupiter’s satellites 
without causing the least perturbation in 
their motion; and that their contact with 
the earth (which has excited so many 
fears) is, in reality, not at all to be dread- 
ed; the least spider’s web would oppose 
more obstacle to a heavy cannon-ball, fly- 
ing with all the velocity gun-cotton could 
impress on it. Their orbits differ from 
those of planets. Planets all rotate from 
west to east, and the plane of their orbit 
is somewhat inclined upon the ecliptic ; 
comets rotate as well one way as another, 
and the plane of their orbit offers every 
degree of inclination to the ecliptic; the 
planets describe almost perfect circles 
around the sun; comets describe very 
large eilipses, and from this diversity be- 
tween them arises differences which are 
still greater than those just mentioned. 
In every conic section (the name given to 
all curves obtained by any section soever 
of a cone) there are two foci; in a circle 
they are, so to say, confounded in the cen- 
tre, but as the figure loses its similarity to 
a circle and resembles an ellipsis, each is 
removed from the other in the direction of 
its greatest diameter and approximates to 
its extremities. The sun which always 
occupies one of the foci of the orbit describ- 
ed by celestial bodies, would consequent- 
ly be placed in its centre, if it is circular, 
and nearer one of its extremities, if it is 
elliptical ; thus, the planets are nearly al- 
ways at an equal distance from the sun; 
most of the comets, on the contrary, great- 
ly vary in their distance to it, being some- 
times very near, and at others, very far 
distant from the sun. There are some 
comets, which, during a period of their 
revolution, pass between it and Mercury, 
almost grazing the sun’s surface; and 
which, before their revolution is accom- 
plished, traverse regions infinitely beyond 
the frozen orbits of Herschel and of Nep- 
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tune. Hence it is, the planets are nearly 
always visible to us, and have nearly al- 
ways the same brilliancy, and the same 
temperature ; the same volume, the same 
form, and the same velocity. Comets are 
visible only when they are near the sun. 
As they recede from it, they cease to be 
visible, even by the most powerful tele- 
scopes. They are rarely visible when 
they have receded a greater distance than 
the planet Jupiter, from the sun, and 
every one knows the planets are distinct- 
ly visible at that distance. The vicissi- 
tudes of their temperatures are, as above ~ 
remarked, singularly great. According to 
Sir Isaac Newton’s calculations, the comet 
of 1680 must have experienced, in its 
perihelion, a temperature twenty-eight 
thousand times greater than that of the 
earth in midsummer, and must have 
been two thousand times hotter than red- 
hot iron. 

It is at their perihelion that comets 
spread and become deformed, and develope 
those enormous tails which formerly 
“made mad the guilty, and appalled the 
free.’ Whether their tails are a torrent 
of vapors, raised by the heat of the sun, 
and expelled by the clashing of the lu- 
minous modicules emitted by it, or an ef- 
fect of caloric, or an effect of attraction 
like the tides, is yet undetermined. Near 
the sun, comets have a prodigious veloci- 
ty; when far from it, their motion de- 
creases, and there is little question but 
that some are almost motionless at their 
aphelion, and consequently, will not revis- 
it us before millions of years. As planets 
describe circular orbits, which are at great 
distances from each other, they exercise 
on each other slight attraction, and which, 
besides, is partly compensated. But comets, 
whose ellipses are prolonged and inclined 
in every direction, and traversing the so- 
lar system at, so to say, hap-hazard, are 
continually exposed to perturbations from 
some large planet, which, changing their 
elliptical orbit into a parabola, or hyperbo- 
la, diverts them from us for ever; and 
converts them into satellites of some sun 
of another solar system. The comet of 
1770, which had never been before ob- 
served, and which, according to Lexell, 
would reappear every five and a half 
years, has never since been seen. There is 
no doubt that the attraction of Jupiter 
and of Saturn, between which wasits aphe- 
lion, influenced it so as to turn it towards, 
and make it visible by us ; and, that these 
planets nine years afterwards, again per- 
turbed it by contrary action, and made it 
either invisible to us, or so changed as to 
be no longer recognized. 

Some comets are periodical, and others 
arenotso. The first really revolve around 
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the sun, and describe lengthened ellipses ; 
the others merely incline towards the sen 
while describing parabolas or hyperbolas ; 
the first really belong to our solar system ; 
the latter only traverse it. The best 
known periodical comets are Halley’s, 
Encke’s, Biela’s, Faye’s; the period of the 
first is 76 years, of the second three years 
and four months, and of the third six 
years and nine months. Biela’s comet, on 
its return in 1846, presented a very singu- 
lar phenomenon: it had doubled itself 
during its absence, and when it reappeared 
astronomers saw two comets exactly alike, 
each near the other, and yet apparently 
without any communication. One gradu- 
ally diminished, while the other increased in 
the same proportion, as if the matter of 
the first was absorbed by the second. The 
perturbations of Encke’s comet gave us 
the mass of Mercury, the perturbations 
of Faye’scomet will doubtless give us the 
mass of Mars. Surely, while such inter- 
esting dissertations as this are laid before 
us, no one can, with justice, exclaim Paris 
is empty, Paris is dull ! 

With still less justice may this reproach 
be urged by the fortunate few who have 
read the Memoirs of the Count de Roe- 
derer, printed for private circulation by 
his children. The history of Roederer is 
too intimately linked with the later events 
of the first French Revolution for it to be 
necessary to sketch his life, which ended 
in 1835, at the age of eighty-two, from 
sheer old age. I omit all the other inter- 
esting notes and sketches which fill his 
memoirs, to reach his sketches of Napo- 
leon, whose character I have long studied 
with the diligence so gifted a civil and 
military genius deserves: no new details 
of that extraordinary man can be read 
without deep interest. Roederer was a 
favorite of Napoleon; he returned the 
Emperor’s favor with vehement attach- 
ment. I quote: 

“A commission was formed for the 
composition of a criminal code, and ano- 
ther for the composition of a commercial 
code. The civil code presented by citizens 
Bigot de Préameneu, Malevile, Tronchet 
and Portalis, was sent to the Court of Cas- 
sation and to the appellate tribunals ; all 
their observations were discussed in the 
legislative section, in the presence of the 
commissioners charged with the framing 
of it. It was there the First Consul 
showed to us all that power of attention 
and that sagacity of analysis which he can 
give for twenty consecutive hours upon 
the same subject, if its complication re- 
quires it, or upon different subjects without 
mixing any one of them, without being in 
any the least degree distracted from the 
object with which he is for the moment 
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engrossed, by the recollection of the dis- 
cussion which has just ended, or the pre- 
occupation of that which is about to com- 
mence. It was in this discussion of the 
civil code that Bonaparte astonished by 
the power, the logic, and the activity of 
thought and the profound science of Tron- 
chet, an octogenarian jurist, astonished the 
latter still more by the sagacity of his 
analysis, by the sentiment of justice which 
made him seek the rule applicable to every 
particular case ; by that respect for public 
utility and morality which made him ob- 
serve all the consequences of a principle 
in legislation ; by that wisdom which, af- 
ter examining things himself, excited in 
him the desire of knowing the opinion of 
men whose judgment carried authority 
with it, examples of weight, present legis- 
lation, ancient legislation, Prussian legis- 
lation, Roman legislation, and the causes 
and effects of all of them. It was in this 
discussion the Council of State felt divided 
between the respect due to this venerable 
jurist, not one of whose faculties was di- 
minished and none of whose knowledge 
was obliterated, and the admiration due 
to that young legislator, who, notwith- 
standing his youth, affronted the most 
difficult points in legislation ; and was as- 
siduous at every sitting ; kept them toge- 
ther five or six consecutive hours ; speak- 
ing before and afterwards about the subjects 
befure them; always returning to two 
questions: Is this just? Is this useful ? 
examining each question in itself in these 
two regards, after having divided it by 
the exactest and the most delicate analy- 
sis ; then interrogating the great authori- 
ties, time, experience, requiring information ‘ 
touching former legislation, the laws of 
Louis XIv., and of Frederick the Great. 
* * * * * 


“The First Consul wants only ministers 
who understand him, never ministers who 
supply him. There is no man of any 
merit who does not prefer the post which 
employs him under Bonaparte’s eyes to 
rank which removes him from Napoleon, 
and who, as the reward of a long and 
painful labor, would not feel better recom- 
pensed by a new task than by the most 
honorable leisure. (January, 1801.) The 
proverb says, no man is a hero to his 
valet de chambre, and I believe it, for 
great heros have not always great heads. 
But Bonaparte was an exception to the 
proverb. ‘The nearer one was to him, the 
greater was the respect felt. One always 
found Napoleon greater than one’s self when 
he spoke, and when he thought, and when 
he acted. An evidence of his ascendency 
is the reserve and the respect shown to - 
him, in all their relations, by the men 
who lived in the most intimate familiarity 
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with him—his companions in arms, his 
first lieutenants ; and this respect is not 
constrained, is not natural. Ifhe speaks, 
they listen to him, because he talks like 
an educated man, like a superior man; if 
he is silent, his very silence is respected. 
No one dared to interrupt indiscreetly his 
silence, not that they were afraid of an 
instant of ill-humor, but simply because 
they felt there existed between himself 
rom | them a great thought which occupied 
him, and forbade any familiar approach to 
him. Every one saw under his govern- 
ment a very extraordinary thing among 
the persons who worked with him: medi- 
ocrity felt itself talented; talents believed 
themselves fallen into mediocrity—he so 
much enlightened the former and aston- 
ished the latter. Men hitherto deemed 
incapable of any thing, became useful ; 
men hitherto distinguished found them- 
selves suddenly confounded ; men hither- 
to regarded as pillars of state found them- 
selves useless; and all minds ambitious 
of glory were forced to content themselves 
with a reflection of his glory. The Coun- 
cil of State never separated without being 
. more instructed, if not by what he taught, 
at least by what he forced them to study 
profoundly. The members of the Senate 
of the Corps Legislatif. and of the Tri- 
bunal never visited him without fecling 
themselves rewarded by his useful instruc- 
tions. They found at these visits, instead 
of the pride so common to power, that 
curiosity, which the love of the public 
good, and the respect for the national 
opinion invariably excites. He not only 
received every reflection they wished to 
present to him, but he often provoked the 
expression of their opinion. He discussed 
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the opinions opposed to his, and discussed 
his own: these conversations were really 
Councils of State. He could not see a 
public man before him without becoming 
a statesman: he regarded every thing as 
a Council of State. What characterizes 
Bonaparte’s mind is the power and the 
constancy of his attention. He can pass 
eighteen consecutive hours at work, at 
the same, or at different works. I have 
never seen his mind wearied. I have 
never seen his mind without elasticity, 
even when his body was fatigued—even 
when engaged in the most violent exercise 
—even when in angry passion. I have 
never seen his attention distracted from 
one subject by another, nor wandering 
from that he is discussing to think of that 
he has just discussed or that he is about 
to engage in. The good or bad news from 
Egypt never diverted his mind from the 
Code Civil, nor the Code Civil from the 
combinations required to insure the safety 
of Egypt. No man was ever more ab- 
sorbed by what he was doing, nor distri- 
buted better his time between the things 
he had to do; no mind was ever more 
inflexible in its refusal to allow inoppor- 
tune thoughts to occupy it, nor more ar- 
dent and more agile in pursuit of thoughts, 
more skilful in retaining them when the 
proper time for them came.” 

What though we have no new fashion 
this month, which servilely follows its 
predecessor, surely with such interesting 
details about the Great Captain as these, 
Paris is not dull, Paris is not empty. No! 
no! no! when Athens sends us three 
translations of Uncle Tom’s Cabin to 
astonish our eyes, no one can call— 

Paris empty! Paris dull! 
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bE ner through the bosom of the night, 

Storm-wind how strong thou art! 

Thou canst not change the inward sky, 
The summer of my heart. 


Shed thy cold tears, oh winter rain! 
Sob through the twilight dim— 

I only feel the sunshine’s glow, 
Is ripening fruit for him. 


Bend your brown branches, leafless trees ! 
Beneath the wintry sky ; 

I know for me the harvest time— 
The vintage hour is nigh. 


The grapes are glowing on the vine, 
For Love’s own hand to take— 

But, he must press them with his lips, 
The wine of life to make! 
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THE GHOST OF A CITY. 


Ne one goes to Hanover if he can help 

it, nor stays there if he can get 
away,” growled rather than spoke my 
neighbor who sat opposite to me, in answer 
to a question about the attractions of that 
royal city. “Is there nothing to be seen,” 
asked 1; “ Absolutely nothing,” was the 
reply. My neighbor opposite was @ 
square, beetle-browed, heavily bearded 
German, who had been enveloped the whole 
fooreey in a thick cloud of smoke cease- 
essly issuing from an inexhaustible pipe. 
His words coming through a thick mous- 
tache were muttered rather than spoken, 
and had that depth of sound which seemed 
to threaten a storm in the distance. There 
was a downright air about him which 
puts a seal upon the general talk at once. 
I was not a little surprised then—nor 
altogether without alarm, when the timid- 
looking little Frenchman, by my side, 
piped in with a “ Pardon, Monsieur, il y 
a les ecuries royales ”»—“ the most charm- 
ing white and black horses in the world to 
be seen in Hanover.” 

The heavy German swelled up and 
putfed from the very depths of his ponder- 
ous chest, flashing the fire of his pipe, and 
rolling out a nimbus of tobacco smoke, 
which evidently threatened a terrible out- 
pouring from which there was but little 
hope of escape for the polite Frenchman. 
Fortunately, at this moment, a dragging 
of the train, sending a thrill through the 
legs, a stoppage, a quick bustle, and an 
apparition at the door of the railroad car, 
made up of beard, gilt, and a long sword, 
from which issued, in the purest German 
guttural, “ Hanover,” gave the little 
Frenchman a chance of escape, of which 
he was not slow in availing himself. 

I was in Hanover then, and not at all 
displeased at the idea that I was in a city 
where there was nothing to be seen. 
There is not a traveller all the world over 
who will not confess himself bored to 
death with the inevitable sight-seeing, 
going, going, always going, to which he 
submits with a sense of fate, as irresist- 
ible as that of the Wandering Jew. No 
one enjoys it, but he takes it as he does 
physic, believing that it will do him good 
somehow or other. 

A German supper begins with soup 
(served, by the bye, in tea-cups like dilute 
bohea at home), goes through an endless 
succession of dishes; and ends with an 
indigestion. I sat down to one at the 
Royal Hotel, at Hanover, and found I had 
undertaken quite enough for the first 
evening, preceded as it was by a surfeit 


of the honors I received on the very unu- 
sual occasion of the arrival of a guest. I 
had no sooner reached the hotel when 
Mynheer, the landlord, rushed out all 
bows and smiles ; Mynheer, the landlord’s 
partner, ditto; the head waiter, waving 
his napkin in honor, and ditto; the under- 
waiters, ditto, ditto. The portier, as 
grand as Murat himself, made a salaam 
which he must have practised at the court 
of an oriental potentate, and opened the 
door of my coach, as if he expected the 
Grand Turk himself to step out. Myn- 
heer, the landlord, embraced one of my 
arms with the warmth of fraternal affec- 
tion; Mynheer, the landlord’s partner, 
attached himself tenderly to the other, 
and I fully believe to this day (Mem.— 
My English leather segar box, crammed 
with the best Havanas, was missed from 
that date, and never recovered) that the 
head waiter and his subs were delicately 
handling and lifting the tails of my old 
travelling coat, as if they had been the 
gorgeous train of a princess. 

I was thus inducted into the honors of 
being a guest of the Royal Hotel at Han- 
over, and fairly overcome by the sudden 
accession to my importance and dignity. 
I should not have been much surprised if 
they had brought me a crown and en- 
throned me at once King of Hanover, but 
true to my plebeian instincts, I only called 
for a glass of brandy and water. Noone 
answered. “Slaves! subjects! villains! 
where are ye?” I looked around, there 
was nothing to be seen. but the gloomy 
waste of the dining-room, with its cold 
painted floor, its long, unspread table, 
holding some truculent looking knives, 
and a dreary half-dozen blue German 
drinking glasses, glistening in the dim 
light of a solitary candle, while the white 
ghost of an immense earthenware stove, 
stared at me from one corner. I made 
my way to the window, and a glance in 
the street revealed to me the true condi- 
tion of things atonce. There was Mynheer, 
and Mynheer’s partner, the head waiter 
and subs, and the grand portier, traitors 
all! doing the honors already to my suc- 
cessor, another traveller, for whom there 
was the same scraping and bowing, the 
same genuflexions and waving of napkins, 
and the same welcoming and honoring 
as had been my glory a few minutes 


ago. 

I resolved at once to fall back into my 
proper position as a modest traveller, and, 
as I was ready and willing to pay, to get 
the worth of my money and no more. 
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By dint of a little positive Anglo-Saxon, 
emphatically uttered, the sound of which 
seemed to make a very forcible impres- 
sion upon all, from the landlord and head 
waiter down, although they did not un- 
derstand much of it, I succeeded in get- 
ting quite a substantial supper, which was 
a very satisfactory compensation for the 
empty honors of the temporary sover- 
eignty. 

I had been some time discussing my 
supper, but had hardly got into the heart 
of it, for an hour more or less is nothing 
in the course of a German repast, when 
my friend Jenkins, of New-York, walked 
in. He was in his usual travelling cos- 
tume, as fine as a fiddle, with silken vest, 
a dress coat of the last fashion, immacu- 
late white kid gloves, and a pair of French 
varnished boots. He always dressed in 
his best when he travelled, he said, “ that 
the foreign canaille might know who’s 
who.” We had been travelling compan- 
ions together, but had, on starting for 
Hanover, parted on the question of riding 
in the first or second class cars. As he 
approached with his usual lordly air, I 
said, “How is His Grace the Duke of 
York to-night ?” 

“ What in the devil do you mean? ” he 
exclaimed, biting his lip defiantly. 

“Why,” replied I, “they say in Ger- 
many that only princes or fools ride in 
the first class railcars, and you certainly 
don’t care to be classed among the lat- 
ter.” 

“Damn the difference, put me down a 
fool at once,” replied my republican friend, 
sitting down to my champagne with me, 
and drowning in a full glass all recollec- 
tion of past folly. Jenkins was a wiser 
man from that moment, and will never 
ride in a first class German car, which 
costs double, and is no better than a se- 
cond, or I am mistaken. 

The length of a German supper, and 
the shortness of a German bed, are not 
very favorable to a comfortable night’s 
repose. I was not a little startled at the 
first glance of my bed, which arose like a 
mountain before my astonished eyes. 
How the deuce do they sleep here in Ger- 
many? thoughtI. Is it up and down 
hill. I began to survey and examine the 
topography, the length and breadth, the 
acclivities and declivities ; when I fortu- 
nately discovered that the mountain of 
my bed was only a bloated coverlet of 
eider-down, and might be levelled with 
very little management to the smallest 
possible mole-hill. As for the brevity of 
the bed, a little extra flexibility in the 
neck and the lower limbs, might accom- 
modate my six feet to that. 

I got on gloriously enough at first and 
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fell asleep at once. Full with the honors 
I had been met with on my arrival, the 
German supper, the champagne, and the 
dignified demeanor of his grace of New- 
York, my friénd Jenkins, I soon found 
myself as high as the highest dreams 
could elevate one. I was a royal George 
reviewing my troops—a whole army of 
tall Hanoverians, who were welcoming 
me with loud acclaim, and huzzaing wild 
with joy, while I rode along the lines. 
But of a sudden, my horse took fright, 
bounded high upon his hind legs, and 
fell over upon me with all his weight (he 
was a large heavy horse, of the Flemish 
breed), and there I Jay, smothering and 
unable to utter acry. My tall Hanove- 
rians, the traitors, would not stir a foot to 
my aid; while I could already hear the 
loud cries of vive le roi welcoming my 
successor. It seemed an eternity of ago- 
ny, when I awoke, and staring aghast 
upon the mass into which the moon’s 
light shining through my window seemed 
to magnify my bed-covering, I was par- 
alyzed for a moment, and was only re- 
lieved by a sudden paroxysm, in the 
course of which I kicked off the eider- 
down into the middle of the room. I de- 
termined for the rest of the night to take 
the chances of rheumatism, in preference 
to those of night-mare, and slept tolerably 
well until morning, with the exception of 
some strange Procrustes-like sensations 
of stretching, and shortening of my 
body, which I attribute to the bed, which, 
upon my honor, 1 do not believe was 
muchlarger than a -sized bread- 
basket. 

I lay half dozing, far into the morn- 
ing, when a modest rap, with a timid 
knuckle, summoned me to the door, where 
my black beard and moustache, the full 
growth of a continental tour, suddenly 
popped into the pale face of a tall, lank, 
ghost of a man, startled him almost out 
of his loose suit of dingy black, and seem- 
ed to scare the last breath out of his 
body; for all he could do, without say- 
ing a word, was to brandish timidly his 
razor and shaving brush, implying that he 
solicited the honor of doing my morning’s 
shaving. He was a miserable peripatetic 
barber, the last trade I should think that 
would pay in a land where I had not 
seen the face of a living man since I had 
been in it. Every man in Germany is 
as hairy as the Grand Turk, and I fully 
believe that the barber was the last of 
his race, or the walking ghost of some de- 
parted Figaro. The sight of me dispelled 
the apparition at once. 

“How did you sleep?” said I to my 
friend Jenkins, as I stopped at his door, 
on my way down. in search of my morn- 
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ing’s coffee. “Horribly! these infernal 
German beds are worse than the Spanish 
Inquisition. I dreamt I was behead 
and on waking, found my neck astride o 
the headboard.” I was about reminding 
him that beheading was no unusual fate 
for a prince, but I forbore: seeing that 
there was a very perceptible twist to his 
head, which, by no means improved his 
appearance, and showed that he had al- 
ready had his share of martyrdom. 

A slattern German wench resting upon 
her broom, at the farther end of a long 
bare corridor, with its range of white doors 
opening into blank unoccupied rooms ; 
the wide polished staircase echoing every 
step, and reflecting my figure in a long, 
lank, black shadow; the dignified por- 
tier, in the lonely grandeur of his gilt liv- 
ery, smoking his pipe, and contemplating 
the long range of rusty keys which hung 
up in his kennel, at the gate of the hotel ; 
and a solitary waiter at the door of the 
vacant Café, drawing an ugly knife 
through and through the folds of a damp 
napkin, gave me, as I descended to my 
breakfast, a chill, and a sense of dismal 
lonesomeness in the empty Royal Hotel 
of Hanover, to which its royalty did not 
at all reconcile me. I got warmed, how- 
ever, and sufficiently encouraged by my 
breakfast, which was good and substan- 
tial, as all eating and drinking are in Ger- 
many, to stroll out for a walk. 

The hotel stood on one side of a bare 
gravelly square. Qpposite there was the 
Royal Hanoverian Railroad station, with 
a range of German droskies, the horses 
sleeping with their heads in collapsed 
bags, probably dreaming of provender, 
and their lank bodies hanging in their har- 
ness- and barely kept upon their legs, 
while the coachmen nodded on their box- 
es. To the right and left were other 
Grand Hotels—hotels with royal titles 
and great pretensions, but as blank appa- 
rently as empty space. Pepper-box tur- 
rets, gothic porticos, fantastic chimneys, 
tall stuccoed fronts, and mimic castellated 
walls, gave a certain sham grandeur to 
the place, which was as absurd as it was 
melancholy. Nothing could be more si- 
lent and desert-like: a solitary man turn- 
ing the corner, startled me like a ghost. 

Of course, all the world knows that 
Hanover is a Residenz, and what that 
magnificent German word means ; at any 
rate, Mynheer, the landlord of the Royal 
Hotel, threw up his hands in surprise 
when I expressed my ignorance, and I 
am therefore bound to suppose that my 
want of knowledge was very astounding, 
and quite unexampled. Hanover, in a 
word, is honored as the Court residence, 
and therefore denominated the Residenz- 
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town. ‘Phe poor blind king lives there, 
and as he is led through the dismal streets 
of his sham capital, with a courtier at 
each ear, and a royal groom at his horse’s 
head, it is not hard to persuade him—for 
he is an easy, amiable man—that Hanover 
is another Rome, and he lord of the uni- 
verse. There is a palace, a court, a king, 
@ queen, a royal family, a confederation, 
grand dukes, grand chamberlains, lords 
and ladies in waiting, generals and their 
staff, all kinds of departments, and com- 
missariats, with their highnesses the con- 
trollers general, and their lownesses 
the secretaries, and orders and knights 
without end in Hanover. So it is said; 
but I no more believe in Hanover than I 
do in Sancho Panza’s Government of Bara- 
traia. It is true that the king, his wife 
and children, and a suite of fifty grand 
dukes, princes, chamberlains, groo 
flunkies, &c., started off, the day before I 
arrived, on a visit to King Ernest’s cousi 
Victoria, in England. All Hanover 
gone to London then, thought I, and I 
could not but think it a move. 

Hanover is divided into the old and 
new town. The new town looked like an 
English watering-place out of season. 
There were long stretches of wide streets, 
the Georgen, the Friederich, and Adolph 
Strassen, flanked with tall stucco houses, 
ghostly residences, cold, white, and star- 
ing, with the light glistening dully upon 
the windows, and losing itself in the 
darkness of the interior. There were 
balconies and bow windows, with not a 
living soul to be seen in them, wide 
portals, and grand entrances, and lofty 
halls, and not a guest nor a visitor going 
in or coming out. Here and there might 
be seen, perhaps, a timid serving wo- 
man, peeping from behind a half-closed 
curtain, or a liveried footman, standing 
stiff and stark, in silent consciousness of 
his dignity, below the gilded lamp which 
swung over the entrance of some lofty 
mansion. 

There was the enormous theatre, stand- 
ing solemn and alone in the midst of a 
large waste of gravel, with strait walks 
lined with cropped linden trees, and a 
solitary Hanoverian soldier pacing his 
dull round at the foot of the lofty steps 
which ascended in monotonous succession 
in innumerable pale, cold slabs of gray 
stone to the dark portico of the great 
theatre. As I approached to take a closer 
view of a plaster statue of Thespis which 
surmounted the entrance, and seemed on 
guard there stiff and straight, like his fel- 
low sentinel below, I could see through 
an open window some spangled robes and 
tinsel theatrical gewgaws, dingy tin 
crowns. and gilt coronets, and limpid 
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dusty feathers, hanging loosely and out 
of use upon the wall. 

I strolled out into the suburbs, through 
the Public Walk ; I passed at the foot of 
the tall, lank Waterloo column, which lifts 
a statue of Glory some hundreds of feet in 
the air, very far out of the reach, I should 
say, of those brave Hanoverians whose 
names are recorded on the pedestal below. 
I counted two ancient nurses and three 
children in the Public Walk, the only 
hopeful prospect I could make out for the 
future of Hanover, and the sole security 
against the utter depopulation of the Re- 
sidenz, in the next generation. 

I crossed over the stone bridge under 
which the dirty little stream of Leine slow- 
ly trickles, and found myself in the country 
—a wide stretch of level plain, with straight 
strips of cultivated turnip fields and pota- 
to patches, extending in long narrow lines, 
without fences or hedges, giving the land- 
seape the look of a striped bed-tick. The 
Hartz Mountains, blue and dismal in the 
distance, hemmed in the plain on one 
side, while interminable turnips and po- 
tatoes extended to the horizon on every 
other. Some long cranes were stalking 
about the moist, low ground, undisturbed 
by the German peasant women, who, 
crouched upon the earth, were grubbing 
at the roots of the potatoes and turnips. 

The old part of Hanover is like all the 
old European towns, composed of tall 
gable-ended houses, nodding in neighborly 
proximity to each other across the narrow 
winding streets. You have hardly entered 
one street when you suddenly turn the 
corner into another. The town has a 
Stadthaus of confused, unintelligible goth- 
ic, a great Dom church of brick, like a 
huge sepulchre, with solemn crows caw- 
ing about the steeple above, and with 
damp cavernous burial vaults beneath, in 
which I was told George the First and his 
mother, the Electress Sophia, were buried, 
which did not, somehow or other, seem 
to have purified the atmosphere of the 
place, for a cold breath of moist, putrid 
air drove me away at once. 

There was ly more stir, and though 
more people, but little more vitality in the 
old than in the new town. There were some 
scattered shops, in which the chief articles 
of commerce seemed to be painted earthen- 
ware pipes and cheap lithographs of the 
poor blind king and his family. There 
were some long, narrow-bodied, big- 
wheeled carts, out of which some gaunt 
horses, that had been turned round in the 
shafts, were munching a scant supply of 
hay. I could see here and there an old 
woman, through the diminutive diamond 
shaped window panes, knitting, as they had 
probably done most of their lives, and will 
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continue to do until the end of their al- 
lotted threescore and ten. The men were 
smoking pipes in their shops, and surly 
dogs were lying across their thresholds. 
Some wild faces crowding at the windows 
of a rude stone building, and jeering at 
me with their tongues through the bars 
as I turned a corner of the principal 
street, was certainly a sign of life, but not 
the most cheering in the world. It was 
either a Bedlam or prison-house, and I 
quickened my steps. 

The solitariness of the place clung to 
me every where, like a dark shadow. In 
the hotel, in the new town, in the old, in 
the public walks, in the suburbs, in the 
open country, I found nothing to warm 
the heart with a glow, or soften it with a 
tear of sympathy. It was all stiff, cold, 
reserved, inanimate—a dismal waste of a 
city. Here Leibnitz (whose house is 
pointed out in the Schmeide Gasse, and 
in the windows of which I saw a very 
miscellaneous assortment of German 
pipes), whose whole soul was absorbed in 
the profoundest meditation, could indulge 
in the silent abstractions of the inner 
world, without the remotest danger of 
any distraction from the outer. Here 
Herschel began his star-gazing, and kept 
his eyes fixed heavenwards, without any 
risk of terrestrial attraction. Here Zim- 
merman died in the full realization of his 
theory of solitude. Hanover must be 
par excellence the seat of the subjective 
philosophy with which the German phi- 
losophers are so fond of befogging them- 
selves and mystifying the world. The 
metaphysician, the star-gazer, and moon- 
struck philosopher, may cogitate, gaze, 
and abstract themselves in Hanover to 
their hearts’ content. . 

I went in search of the royal stable 
to get a look at the charming black oat 
white ho the little Frenchman in the 
railroad car ventured a word in favor 
of. After turning and turning about the 
little crooked and huddled up old town, 
and bringing up a score of times under 
the frowning eaves of the melancholy old 
church, until I began to think I was to be 
immured in solitary confinement for life, in 
gloomy old Hanover, I at last saw a chance 
of escape. I caught a glance of a long range 
of low, substantial stone buildings, closing 
a dark narrow street. The English coat- 
of-arms was spread out in expansive dig- 
nity over a finely arched stone entrance, 
and a Latin inscription below recorded 
that George the Fourth was King of Han- 
over, and of (the very subordinate princi- 
palities of course) Great Britain and 
France. There was a range of horses’ 
heads scenting the air, through the nar- 
row windows, and I listened to a friendly 
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neigh stirring the stillness around with 
the most cheering home-like sound I had 
heard since I had been in Hanover. A 
well-fed coachman in the royal scarlet 
livery, with his stout calves filling out a 
pair of capacious white-topped boots, was 
standing with his legs stretched out like 
a colossus to give a firmer support to his 
enormous body, in front of the entrance, 
trolling the lash of his long whip on the 
well-swept gravel. Several English look- 
ing grooms were about: some carrying 
heaped up measures of oats; others stag- 
gering with the load of full pails of water ; 
while the rest were variously occupied— 
brightening stirrups, oiling harness, or 
otherwise engaged in stable duty. 

I entered the long avenue of the stables 
on either side of which were ranged, ia 
wide, roomy stalls, an immense number 
of the finest horses [ever saw. There 
were great, tall coal black and pure white 
chargers, of wonderful vigor and strength, 
and yet sleek and delicately limbed. 
Horses of the fire and mettle that great 
captains should ride in leading on a charge 
to victory or to death, stood quietly 
munching their oats, lifting their heads to 
the hay in the rack above, or turning 
their winking eyes and glistening necks 
around at me as I passed behind them. 

“Do you speak English?” I said, ad- 
dressing a diminutive fellow who looked 
like a stunted Yorkshire groom. He was 
of the smallest possible weight for a man 
grown, and yet he must have been at least 
forty years old. His head was small, and 
round as a cannon ball, his stocky, grizzly 
hair grew close down to his eyebrows, 
and was cropped close, and trimmed in a 
straight line across his brows. His face 
was all furrows and wrinkles, the rays of 
which seemed to concentrate in a focus 
about his left eye, which gave it the most 
cunning, leering, horse-jockey look ima- 
ginable. He was dressed in the usual 
style of an English groom, all waistcoat 
and gaiters ; his long, green, striped waist- 
coat overlapping his thighs and nearly 
reaching the tops of his buff gaiters. 

“Do you speak English?” asked I. 

“ Yeez, zur,” was the reply, given with 
a wonderful look of knowingness from 
that cunning left eye of his. 

“There are three hundred horses in 
the stable?” 

“ Yeez, zur.” 

“They are all black and white?” 

“ Yeez, zur.” 

I had been told that there were two 
horses in the stables which had belonged 
to the late king, and which had been put 
on the pension list since his death, and 
generously endowed for life with oats and 
hay @ la discretion, and exempted from 
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work of all kinds to the end of their days. 
_I was curious to see these lords of the 
horse creation. 

“Show me the late king’s horses,” I 
asked. 


“Yeez, zur.” 

We walked along, I admiring horse af- 
ter horse, as the groom in his knowing 
way slapped them on the flank without 
saying a word, and to the questions I 
asked I could only get from my guide, 
with all the wisdom of his look, the ever- 
lasting “ Yeez, zur,” which, although very 
good Yorkshire as far as it went, was, I 
suspected, the extent of my guide’s know- 
ledge of the English—defiled or undefiled ; 
so I thought I would test him. I pro- 
posed, therefore, in the most innocent 
manner I could, the following question as 
an argumentum ad hominem. 

“Are you a confounded humbug?” 
He looked at me calm and imperturbable 
with that cunning left eye, and answered 
deliberately, 

“Yeez, zur.” 

As English was lost upon him, all I 
could do, as I did not know a word of 
German, was to dismiss him with a few 
groschen and a lordly wave of the hand. 
So I had been asking and answering my 
own questions; the Yeez, zur, of my 
guide, being the blind with which the 
cunning old jockey, a veritable Yahoo, 
had been hoodwinking me with the idea 
that he understood English. 

I cast my eyes, as I was leaving the 
stable, upon two fat, luxurious animals, 
a black charger, and a white one, which 
I put down at once as the royal pensioners. 
They had fine scarlet horse-cloths en 
embroidered with a royal crown, and 
their noses deep down into overflowing 
mangers of rich, golden-yellow -oats. 
They were as fat and plump as high feed- 
ing, without work, could make them. 
Their coats glistened like silk, and their 
long manes and flowing tails curled in 
aristocratic pride. I ventured to place 
my hand upon the flank of one of the 
when a groom very significantly w: 
me off, as if I were guilty of sacrilege. 
They were as noble specimens of royalty 
as ever I beheld, and there is not a king 
of the whole race of hereditary rulers 
to whom I would have sooner sworn al- 
legiance, than to those noble chargers. 
A Roman emperor made his horse a Ro- 
man consul. When George the First as- 
cended the throne of England, he ap- 
a his portrait as successor to the 

i m of Hanover, and when the court 
levees were held every Sunday, the royal 
picture was duly enthroned upon the 
State chair, and surrounded by the court; 


while chamberlains, grand dignitaries, 
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and courtiers, bowed and prostrated them- 
selves before it. When the late king 
died, his son succeeded him, a poor blind 
man who cannot find the way to his 
mouth without the assistance of a court- 
ier, and is led about on state occasions 
like a dancing bear, and paraded as a 
show before his people. The royal horses 
are equally entitled to rule the Hanove- 
rians, would better represent majesty, and 
are much more pleasing to the sight than 
either the portrait of that drunken, beer- 
drinking, royal old sot, George the First, 
or the poor helpless blind young king, 
now on the throne. 

When I returned to the hotel I found 
my friend Jenkins nursing his headache, 
with a bottle of the landlord’s best Ru- 
desheimer, and an earthen cruche of selt- 
zer water, and by the bye, the bacchana- 
lian rogue had made much greater pro- 
gress with the former than the latter. 
Jenkins bantered me, on my attempt at 
trying to see any thing in Hanover. 
“There’s nothing in it,” said he, “now, 
the Court is out of town. It isn’t genteel 
to be gadding and staring about the 
streets, like a stray servant looking for a 
place.” 

Though his comparison was not very 
flattering, and his idea of gentility deci- 
dedly snobbish, I could not but allow, 
that as far as Hanover was concerned, 
there was not much in it. “But,” says 
I, “ there is something to be seen. Hear 
what Murray says: ‘On the outside of 
the town, at the distance of less than a 
mile, is the Royal Palace of Herrnhau- 
sen, at the extremity of a fine avenue of 
trees—’” “The devil take Herrnhau- 
sen, the royal palace, and the whole ave- 
nue of trees,” interrupted my friend. 
“What does Murray say about getting 
out of this confounded place ?” 

“ Railway.—To Bremen in four hours, 
every morning and afternoon,” I read out 
of the Guide Book. : 

“That’s the ticket,—the pleasantest 
part of Hanover is the road out of it.— 
Hurrah for Bremen!” exclaimed Jenkins, 
who was evidently feeling the effects of 
his Rudesheimer. 

I persisted, however, in having a look 
at the Royal Palace of Herrnhausen. A 
burly Englishman, who had overheard 
me, asked if I would join a party, of which 
he was to be one, in a ride to the garden of 
Herrnhausen. I consented at once. 

Leaving Jenkins pondering over his 
empty bottle of Rudesheimer, and reflect- 
ing upon the propriety of a second, we 
gathered our party and were off in the 
Jandlord’s dashing caléche, with its pair of 
high-bred horses and coachman, as grand 
as the Lord Mayor of London’s. One of 
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the party was the little Frenchman who 
had fled so precipitately from the car, on 
our arrival at Hanover, to escape the 
heavy German’s expected wrath. He 
was introduced to me as Baron Trinquette, 
of the French legation, decoré with some 
order or other,—possibly of the cordon 
bleu. He twisted his long moustaches 
vigorously, until they reached the corners 
of his eyes, and brought tears into them, 
when he alluded to that sacré béte, the 
terrible German. But he allowed that 
Hanover was, after all, von dam triste 
ceetee, to use his own English, of the per- 
fection of which he seemed very proud. 

After a ride through the dull town, and 
a mile out of it, we came (as Murray, that 
universal traveller’s oracle, said we should) 
to an avenue of trees, with the royal 
palace of Herrnhausen at the end of it. 
And a solemn looking avenue it proved to 
be, with its gaunt poplars, leading to 
blank terraces rising one above the other, 
bordered with stunted linden trees, and 
ending in front of the deserted palace, 
fast falling into decay. There were dis- 
mal black statues ranged about, which 
sounded hollow to our knuckles, and 
which, as we tested them with our pen- 
knives, proved to be of plaster. As for 
“the fountains and splendid jets-d’eau,” 
about which Murray grows eloquent, we 
saw nothing of them, but there was a 
stagnant river, covered with green ooze, 
which was far too thick and languid to 
flow. If there were fountains and jets- 
d’eau, I am sure, there could not be found 
in all Hanover force enough to set them 
a-guing. 

We did not see a living soul, until we 
came suddenly upon a startled soldier, 
who was standing sentinel before the 
mausoleum of the late king, Ernest. The 
poor fellow had a sad time of it, pacing 
up and down, with a tomb on one side 
of him and a dark grove of melancholy 
pines on the other, at a penny a day for 
wages, and no time to spend it. 

After a long delay and a good deal of 
difficulty, we hunted up the Hofmeister, 
an important dignitary, I believe, of the 
Hanoverian government. He was so im- 
posing, and courtly, and grand in his 
manner that we hesitated in offering the 
florin we had resolved on giving him for 
the privilege of entering the mausoleum, 
but he took it. 

It was worth a visit to Hanover to see 
the monument to the memory of the late 
queen. It is certainly Rauch’s master- 
piece. The expression of the sleeping 
figure is the most beautiful I have ever 
beheld in marble. It is the perfection of 
Christian beauty, calm, hopeful, and pious. 
The artist has disdained all attempt at 
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startling effect, and has in his simple con- 
ception of a female figure in repose, awak- 
ened a sense of reverential loveliness, 
which lifts the heart to heaven like a 
prayer. The interior of the mausoleum 
is of the purest Italian marble, and as we 
entered we thrust our boots into white felt 
slippers, to save the polished floor, about 
which we glided smoothly, and without 
the noise of a footfall. 

Beneath the monument, a heavily barred 
bronze door led into a vault beneath, in 
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which the carcass of that old reprobate 
King Ernest, the English Duke of Cum- 
berland, rots. No one is allowed to enter 
there, according to the Hofmeister, but 
the poor blind man, the present king, and 
no one, we should think, but the son has 
tears to shed for such a memory. 

Jenkins was in great glee on my return 
all ready for a start, and, so hurrying off, 
we were soon roused into cheerfulness by 
the quick movement, as we left at railroad 
speed gloomy old Hanover. 





“ORTHODOXY” 


VERSUS HOMG@OPATHY.* 


Empirical—that which is known only by experience ; derived from experiment; used and employed without 
science: as empiric skill; empiric remedies.—Dryden. Webster. 


- the July number of Putnam’s Monthly 
appeared an article on “ Doctors,” the 
style and spirit of which was truly com- 
mendable. Drawing no invidious com- 
parisons and seeking to promote the in- 
terests of no class or school of physicians, 
the writer aimed chiefly to elevate the 
standard of the whole medical profession. 
His pleasantry, on the occasion, was by 
no means out of place. Two months 
later, an article appeared in the same ma- 
gazine, rather as a supplement to the 
one on “Doctors.” Under the heading 
“ Medical Profession,” the writer of which 
endeavored to give “those generic dis- 
tinctions which separate the doctor, par 
excellence, the ‘regular’ physician, from 
the bevy of empirical men of healing who 
compass him about on every side.” 

Concerning Homoeopathy he asserts, 
that it is “empiricism” and “arrant 
quackery.” In examining his arguments 
in favor of these assumptions, we will 
show that these complimentary epithets 
belong more legitimately to what he terms 
the “orthodox” or “regular” school of 
medicine. 

That persons recover from attacks of 
disease under homeopathic treatment, 
he does not pretend to deny. This is an 
admitted premise. That such recoveries 
are the results of medication or the effects 
of what he terms “nonentities,” he most 
emphatically denies; thus laying hold of 
that horn of the dilemma, which requires 


him humbly to acknowledge, “that medi- 
cation is not the most essential element 
of cure,” and that “ disease is self-limited ; 
its tendency in nineteen out of every 
twenty cases being toward recovery ; and 
that, uninfluenced as to the final result 
of death or recovery (more or less 
complete) by any medical interference: 
unless, indeed, the latter be murderously 
severe.” 

Sooner than admit that homceopathic 
remedies ever cure, he will confess that 
all the treatment given such cases, by 
physicians of the “orthodox” school, 
is worse than useless — “murderously 
severe.” 

Using homeeopathic medicines, persons 
recover from severe attacks of pleurisy, 
pneumonia, dysentery, cholera, yellow 
fever, et cetera. All such cases, the learned 
writer asserts, would recover without 
medicine. Could he persuade the people 
that these diseases are so harmless, how 
soon would they all resort to “nonenti- 
ties,” and thus escape the murderous tor- 
tures of the “ orthodox” treatment. When 
from this point we contemplate the fact 
asserted, that “ disease is self-limited,” and 
that “its tendency in nineteen out of every 
twenty cases, is toward recovery,” we 
irresistibly think of the millions who have 
been sent, prematurely, to their “long 
home,” by those who professed to be the 
guardians of their health and life. 

But rather than charge so much mur- 





* We have been induced, by a desire not to commit the Monthly to any medical party, to give place to the 
above reply to an article which appeared in our September number, and not from any intention of opening 
our pages to similar discussions on any subject. We must beg our readers among the members of the various 
medical schools, to believe that we do not take sides with any of them, and hope never to have occasion to test 
any of their systems. The article on Doctors, in our July number, was published only as a literary essay, and 
the two replies which it has provoked, are all that we can afford room for.—Ep. 
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der upon our fathers in medicine and upon 
our brothers of the “orthodox ” practice, 
we will charitably believe, that the writer, 
in his zeal to rob us of all credit in the re- 
covery of our patients, has really exag- 
gerated the number who would recover, 
by the “vis medicatrix naturz” alone. 
Suppose, however, the tendency in nine- 
teen out of every twenty cases be toward 
recovery ; what weight has that against 
passage tony Under our treatment, 
none being killed by “nonentities,” the 
nineteen would most surely recover; 
while under that of the “doctors par ex- 
cellence,” some out of that number would 
stand a good chance of being “regularly ” 
killed; while nearly ali would be the 
worse for sundry bleedings, blisters, or 
other “ heroic” measures. 

Thus far we have reasoned, for the 
time, granting our powders and pills to be 
“nonentities.” In the further considera- 
tion of our writer’s assertions, we hope to 
show good reasons why the other one, 
out of every twenty cases, may be more 
safe and have better opportunities for re- 
covery under the Homceopathic than the 
“orthodox ” treatment. 

A second objection to Homeopathy, 
urged by the writer, is that—“it says, 
the less the cause, the greater the effect.” 
Such a sentiment attributed to us by a 
man of less pretensions, we would scarcely 
notice. 

Homeeopathists do not and never have 
entertained the absurd idea that “the less 
the cause, the greater the effect,” or “ that 
a part is greater than a whole.” To 
illustrate our views, suppose we wish to 
raise a weight, which cannot, on account 
of its position, be reached by more than 
one man, while twenty would be required 
to move it, by direct lifting. By a simple 
contrivance called the lever, the one man 
raises it to the desired height. Now, we 
very naturally say, that in lifting that 
weight, the one man with his lever is 
more efficient than thetwenty. Not that 
he is absolutely stronger than they all,— 
not “that the less the cause, the greater 
the effect:”—but he, with his lever is 
better able to perform the given work, 
than twenty, or two thousand men, with- 
out the lever. Thus, a small fraction of a 
grain of medicine, which is homeopathic to 
the case, is more efficient in curing than two 
grains or a pound of a medicine, not 
homeopathic. When we say a dose of 
our medicine is more powerful than a 
dose or double dose of common or empiri- 
cal medicine, we mean, not its power 
mechanically or chemically ; or its power 
to kill; but only its medicinal power to 
CURE. 

If our opponents dislike our sentiment 
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upon this point, let them take the oppo- 
site, and teach, that, if a drop of Croton 
oil is good in a given case, ten drops are 
better ; if half a grain of arsenic is good, 
an ounce is better; and if ten grains of 
calomel are good, sixty are better. Act- 
ing upon this principle, the patients, to 
whom they administer such medicines, 
would pass with yet greater rapidity to 
their final rest. It is not, then, the 
smallness of the dose that makes it 
powerful in curing, but the fact that it is 
homeopathic to the disease. It is dimin- 
ished in bulk and weight, simply that it 
may cure and not aggravate the suffer- 
ings of the patient. 

When, further on, we shall set forth 
the fundamental law in medicine—similia 
similibus curantur—our meaning in the 
terms “ homoeopathic to the disease” will 
be more apparent. 

The third objection to Homoeopathy, and 
the one upon which the writer lays great- 
est stress, is, that it is an “exclusive 
system.” What is meant by an “ exclu- 
sive system” we are not distinctly in- 
formed; but infer from the drift of the 
writer’s arguments, that it is a practice 
of medicine, in which some general prin- 
ciple is observed. With this understand- 
ing of his meaning, we are ready to take the 
negative side of the proposition,—* That 
any exclusive system of medicine is neces- 
sarily erroneous.” We are aware that 
the work of generalization, so successfully 
carried on in other departments of science 
and ‘art, has been looked upon as vain 
and fruitless in medicine. So various 
were diseases, and constitutions, and at- 
tending circumstances, that medjcal philo- 
sophers honestly thought, no general rule, 
whereby remedies could be administered 
to the sick, would ever be discovered. 
Settled down in this conviction, physicians 
of the common practice have labored on ; 
each by himself endeavoring to find and 
employ the best curative means. Here, 
a plant, accidentally, or by way of experi- 
ment, used by an invalid, seems to cure. 
At once the cry goes forth, “ eureka, 
eureka!” An extract of the wonderful 
plant is bottled up, or rolled into pills, 
advertised, peddled, and sold through the 
country, as the “great vegetable remedy ” 
for all diseases bearing resemblance to 
the one which the invalid supposes him- 
self to have had. Although ridiculed 
and opposed by the “regular” faculty, 
as the essence of quackery, the people re- 
sort to it by thousands. At length the 
faculty look at it, and occasionally pre- 
scribe it. The plant being analyzed, 
its class, order, genus, and species ascer- 
tained, and its effects witnessed in the 
sick, recorded, we finally behold it in the 
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Materia Medica of the “Orthodox” 
school. 

Then again, a physician, in his experi- 
ments upon suffering humanity, has found 
a mineral which relieves a case, incurable 
by all his known means. From this part 
of the great field, the cry “ eureka” is now 
heard. Jealousy, or fear of innovation 
among his brethren, brings ridicule and 
abuse upon him. The use of his mineral 
is proscribed, and the discoverer cast from 
the medical society as a “quack.” 

A few years pass, and while the anathe- 
matized physician yet lives, a vigorous 
man, we find his mineral the sheet anchor 
of the “orthodox” school, in the treat- 
ment of the very diseases for which he 
had employed it. Being chemically ex- 
amined, it now occupies a prominent place 
in the Materia Medica. 

Thus, that department of the “museum 
of facts” which relates to remedies, is the 
offspring of rank “empiricism.” A Ma- 
teria Medica, having not a principle in its 
formation, divided arbitrarily into classes, 
more to suit the notions of the compiler 
than the dictates of nature ; while it may 
be “vast in appearance, contains little or 
nothing really valuable to the practical 
physician. In confirmation of our opinion, 
we here offer two quotations, the first 
from GiRTANNER and the second from the 
great CuLLEN. 


“Our Materia Medica is nothing but a 
careful collection of fallacious observations, 
which medical men have made at all 
times.” 

“The writers on Materia Medica abound 
with numberless false conclusions, which 
are, however, supposed or pretended to be 
drawn from expérience. Such, indeed, is 
the state of this matter, that nobody can 
consult these writers with any success or 
safety, unless he is prepared with a great 
deal of skepticism on the subject.” 


In practice, also, the physicians of the 
“ Orthodox ” school have failed to reach 
any general principle or rule. Diseases 
they have attempted to study and classify ; 
but to little or no purpose. Wherever 
their classifications have been observed, a 
routine of pernicious practice has obtained. 
Even well marked diseases vary much in 
different constitutions and under different 
circumstances, and therefore require very 
different remedies. 

In the absence, then, of a general prin- 
ciple, they must follow the “post hoc, 
ergo hoc” logic; and select that medi- 
cine in a given case which an author, or 
somebody else, says has cured a simi- 
lar case. Thus we find not only the 
Materia Medica; but also the Practice 
of “Orthodoxy,” resting solely upon éz- 
perience for its value; and therefore, 
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legitimately possessing all the powers and 
glory conferred by the title empirical. 

Thompsonianism, Eclecticism and Hy- 
dropathy, having no fundamental principle 
or law of cure, likewise rest upon experi- 
ence, and inherit something of the honors 
and the glory belonging to their old 
mother, “Orthodoxy.” The young em- 
pirics, differing from the mother only in 
the kind of weapons employed in com- 
bating disease, have, on account of this 
difference, brought upon themselves, not 
only the petulant scoldings, but also the 
terrible anathemas of the parent, now 
so sadly in her dotage. 

Having told the reader something of 
what homeopathy is not, we will now 
endeavor to tell briefly what it is. To- 
ward the close of the last century, a dis- 
tinguished physician, chemist, and general 
scholar of Germany, while translating 
Cullen’s Materia Medica into his own 
language, was struck with the fact, that 
no successful theory had been devised to 
account for the action of Jesuit’s, or Peru- 
vian bark, in curing “chills and fever.” 
To ascertain clearly the action of that 
drug, he instituted experiments upon him- 
self, while in health. To his astonish- 
ment, he found it producing “chills and 
fever.” 

The thought at once occurred to him,— 
if this drug cures upon the principle, like 
cures like, may not other medicines cure 
in the same manner? From this point 
he went on to try other medicines; each 
of which he found producing artificial dis- 
eases similar to those they were known 
to cure. Traversing back the history of 
drugs and cures, he discovered much to 
confirm his new opinions. Communicat- 
ing the matter to some of his colleagues, 
he induced them also to test medicines 
upon themselves. 

The result prompted him to announce 
to the world, the discovery of a general 
ome a law of cure, which he ex- 
pre in the words “similia similibus 
curantur.” 

To carry this principle into practice, he 
found it necessary to have a new Materia 
Medica. He must not simply know of a 
drug, that it had cured such and such 
diseases, and that such had been its effects 
observed in a diseased system. He must 
have the effects of all the medicines 
he would employ, carefully ascertained 
by trials on the healthy. Accordingly, he 
took the drugs most esteemed in the ordi- 
nary practice, and tried them upon himself 
— other persons, of both sexes and 
of different ages and habits. The “prov- 
ings” thus made, collected and arranged, 
constituted his “Materia Medica Pura.” 
In that work are delineated, not only the 
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physical but also the mental and emotional 
symptoms, which each drug is capable of 
producing in the healthy. 

He also found it necessary to lay aside 
_the arbitrary and useless classification of 
‘diseases ; and to look upon each case—to 
‘examine its symptoms as closely as though 
such another had never occurred before. 

At the bedside of an invalid, he care- 
fully noted the history of the case; so 
that if the disease was from poisoning, he 
could remove it, or administer an antidote ; 
or from any cause, yet existing and tan- 
gible, he could obviate it by change of 
place, habits, or circumstances. He also 
noted minutely the symptoms or expo- 
nents of the disease, together with any 
idiosyncrasy that might exist. Turning 
thence to his Materia Medica, he searched 
for a simile—a medicine the effects of 
which resembled most closely and com- 
pletely those of the disease before him. 

The right remedy selected, the question 
arose,—what should be the size of the 
dose? If I give the amount used in com- 
mon practice, I shall increase the power 
of the disease—since my remedy is to act 
upon the same parts and in the same man- 
ner as the disease. Accordingly he di- 
minished the dose. Although, in the end, 
the malady was removed, yet not without 
a sensible aggravation at first. The Doc- 
tor, now, by process of trituration and 
shaking with neutral substances, succeed- 
ed in developing the internal atoms of a 
drug-mass ; so as to have none of the mat- 
ter left to dissolve on the tongue, or in 
the stomach, after its force was communi- 
cated to the nervous or circulatory system. 

Again, the Doctor found it necessary, in 
order to secure the uninterrupted action 
of his diminished doses, to remove from 
the diet of his patients all articles having 
medicinal power, such as coffee, pepper, 
spices, and acids. 

To the Science and Art of Medicine, 
thus grown up under his care, Hahne- 
mann—whose labors of discovery we 
have thus briefly traced—gave the name 
Homeopathy. 

Sixty years have now elapsed since be- 
gan the career of Homeopathy. Over 
most parts of the civilized world it has 
made its way with astonishing rapidity. 


The correctness of its principles has been’ 


demonstrated in hospital, as well as pri- 
vate practice—in the most violent and fa- 
tai, as well as mild and manageable cases 
of disease. 

Perhaps we can assist the writer in 
showing the “ distinctions which separate ” 
Homceo: thy, or scientific medicine, from 
“Orthodoxy,” or empirical medicine, b 
placing the chief corresponding princi- 
ples of the two schools side by side. 
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“ oRTHODOXY.” 


I. How to select the right Medicine. 


Select that medicine, 
the effects of which in 
the healthy are similar to 
those of the disease to be 
removed. 


Select that medicine 
which has cured a disease 
having a similar name, or 
one which you think 
ought to cure-the case be- 
fore you. 


II. How to learn the properties and powers 
of Medicines. 


Try them upon persons 
in health, of both sexes, 
of different ages and ha- 
bits, noting every depart- 
ure from a normal state, 
both in body and in mind. 


Try them upon the 
sick, or upon rabbits and 
cats: or, from their bo- 
tanical and chemical pro- 
perties, infer their me- 
dicinal. 


IIL. How to administer the Medicines. 


Administer each medi- 
cine by itself, having no 
compound: so that you 
get a distinct, specific ac- 
tion, affecting only the 
parts diseased. 


Administer as many dif- 
ferent medicines together 
as you please: so as to 
reach every part of the 
system at once, and sd 
that they *may modify 
each other's action. 


IV. What should be the size of a Dose, 


Let tif® dose be the 
smallest that can relieve 
—just sufficient to excite 
a reaction in the diseased 
and sensitive organ, with- 
out disturbing healthy 


Let the dose be suffi- 
cient to work itself off; 
to have an alterative ef- 
fect; to get up a general 
reaction; to reduce at 
once, or to stimulate, as 


the case may seem to re- 
quire. 

Thus, in Homceopathy there is a fixed 
law of cure. In whatever- part of the 
world the physician is called to attend suf- 
fering humanity, he is guided by that law; 
and thus guided, he may, with certainty, 
prescribe for a case, whether he has ever 
seen a similar one or not, and even though 
— such may never have occurred be- 
ore. 

It matters not how diseases may vary 
at different times and places, and under 
different circumstances, .the medicines will 
also be varied to suit. Following not ez- 
perience—that most deceitful guide in 
medicine—the true Homeopathist ob- 
serves only the one universal rule; always 
adapting his treatment to the disease as 
it is, and not as it was. 

On the other hand, in “Orthodoxy ” 
there is no law or general principle. As 
the writer says: “ The private judgment 
of the individual (physician) is the only 
safe criterion; and he should be answer- 
able to his own sense of right and wrong.” 
That is, being educated in anatomy and 
physiology, and being told all about dis- 
eases as they have been, and how various 
medicines have acted in certain cases, he 
is to treat patients committed to his care 
as he may THINK best, or in Yankee 
phrase, as near right as he can GUEss. 

How great the responsibility! how 
doubtful the result! In the midst of con- 
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flicting authors and professors, in “regu- 
lar” practice, without a principle, in which 
they all acquiesce, to enlighten and guide, 
he is to go from the halls of learning to 
grapple, in deadly conflict, with the de- 
stroyers of his race. When, in the tumul- 
tuous scenes of active life, he comes to 
face those destroyers, whose tactics are 
ever varying, he is unable to recognize 
them as the same old enemies whom his 
fathers fought. The plots and forms, the 
“regular” rank and file in which he was 
trained, are of little or no service to him 
now. Either the destroyers are new, or, 
if the same, come in other forms, and 
fight so differently, that he must fall back 
upon his “private judgment,” and fire 
away, hit or miss, kill or cure. Years 
pass in such a guerilla warfare, before he 
has learned that, in the aggregate, he 
kills as many friends as foes, and con- 
cludes thereafter, always to “ wait for de- 
velopments,” or to “resort to the common 
resource of calling counsel,” before he 
ventures to open the old batteries, which 
hurl powders, pills and boluses, blisters, 
cups and lancets, with such terrible effect. 

In conclusion, we remark, in reference 
to the art of healing which we advocate, 
that we do by no means contend that it is 
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perfect. While our therapeutic law is as 
firm as that of. gravitation, and while our 
other principles are perfect, we freely ac- 
knowledge that those parts of the system 
depending, for their value, upon our fallible 
judgments and labor, are yet greatly to 
be improved. To seek out and try new 
medicines upon the healthy, will be a 
work not perfected till all substances con- 
taining power to vary the conditions of 
human nature have been thoroughly tested, 
and the test subjected to our use. 

Our limits being as wide as the king- 
doms of nature, embrace all medicines 
or agents, which are capable of manifest- 
ing their character and power in the 
healthy human organism. He who thinks, 
because we follow one general rule in the 
use of remedies, that we have but “one 
idea,”—that our field of research is small 
—that we are “quacks,” knows not the 
alpha of our science. 

That Homeopathy is an “exclusive’ 
system,” so far as empirical dosing, with 
mixed and murderous drugs are concerned, 
and so far as the other “heroic” measures 
of “Orthodoxy” go, we not only freely 
acknowledge, but most cheerfully pro- 
claim: 

“This is the head and front of our offending.” 





CAMADEVA. 


[THE HINDOO GOD OF LOVE.] 


te sun, the moon, the mystic planets seven, 

Shone with a purer and serener flame, 

And there was joy on earth, and joy in heaven 
When Camadeva came. 


The blossoms burst, like jewels of the air, 
Putting the colors of the morn to shame; 
Breathing their odorous secrets every where, 

When Camadeva came. 


The birds, upon the tufted tamarind spray, 
Sat side by side, and cooed in amorous blame ; 
The lion sheathed his claws and left his prey 
When Camadeva came. 


The sea slept, pillowed on the happy shore ; 
The mountain peaks were bathed in rosy flame ; 
The clouds went down the sky—to mount no more, 
When Camadeva came. 


The hearts of all men brightened like the morn ; 
The poet’s harp then first deserved its fame, 

For rapture sweeter than he sang was born 
When Camadeva came. 


All breathing life a newer spirit quaffed, 
A second life, a bliss beyond a name, 

And Death, half-conquered, dropped his idle shaft 
When Camadeva came. 


SUSQUEHANNA, 
Harbor of Napakiang, Loo-Choo. 
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MINUET AND POLKA. 


OR a long time I did not believe in the 

minuet. True, that grand, stately 
music with whose crescendos and dying 
cadences the royal pageant glided and 
floated, and courtesied loftily, would often 
steal upon my ears, and charm me from 
my obstinate incredulity. But still I was 
a skeptic: however distinctly those strains 
came to me, I was unpersuaded. For the 
wondrous music resembled that which, 
played by the invisible “quaint Ariel” 
for Prince Ferdinand— 

“Crept by upon the waters, 
Allaying both their fury and his passion 
With its sweet air.” 

It was a voice from the land of dreams— 
a thing of the imagination purely, not of 
the waking, real world around me. Like 
a worthy gentleman of my acquaintance 
who denied that any such country as 
Oregon existed, because he had never 
seen one who had travelled thither, nor 
even one who had seen any body who had 
visited it in person—I was incredulous of 
the minuet. I applied his reasoning to 
the subject which attracted my own at- 
tention: I believed that the dance was 
fabulous, just as he refused to recognize 
the existence of the country. I was per- 
suaded that the writers of books and the 
editors of journals and newspapers were 
leagued together to practise upon me, to 
foist a thing of their own imagination on 
me for a reality. That all the world 
believed in the minuet, did not convince 
me: for had not very learned doctors 
and divines bravely disputed concern- 
ing a certain book—all quoting from it 
such passages as suited their various 
views, when the said book was soon after- 
wards proved never to have existed at 
all? And had not many argosies gone 
floating in old days to Psalmanazar’s 
famous “ Formosa,” that imaginary isle, 
far in the Indian seas,—only to return 
storm-shattered, and the subjects of men’s 
laughter ? 

I was confirmed in this view I had 
taken by many things. Talking once 
with a fair relative of about thirty (though 
she looks but seventeen, I will add, for 
obvious reasons), we came upon this sub- 
ject. With true antiquarian feeling—the 
feeling which makes all times, and person- 
ages, and places bend to the one dominant 
idea—I asked, had she ever danced a 
minuet? I shall not soon forget the tone 
in which she repudiated all knowledge of 
the matter. Did I take her for an old 
woman? Did she look quite sixty-five ? 
Was it to be expected that she could 

. afford me any information on the subject ? 


I had only asked from simple curiosity, I 
said. Well, she would simply say, the 
minuet was much before her time: she 
could throw no light upon it, having no 
knowledge at all of it. 

I could without difficulty relate other 
incidents going to show how I was 
confirmed in my incredulity by all man- 
ner of things; but it is unnecessary. I 
need only add, that after long and patient 
thought, much pondering on the whole 
matter, placed in every imaginable light, 
a brilliant idea suddenly flashed upon my 
mind, and this idea took form, and broke 
from my lips triumphantly—I will ask 
my grandmother! I said aloud. 

The venerable lady’s answer to my 
question was conclusive, and from that 
moment I have been a believer in the 
minuet. I knew her high regard for truth, 
how scrupulously accurate she ever was 
in her statements, and thus, when she as- 
sured me that she had not only seen many 
who had danced a minuet, but had fre- 
quently gone through one in her own pro- 
per person, then I was convinced, and 
threw my incredulity to the winds, and 
from that moment to the present time, as 
I said, have believed in the reality of the 
minuet, as firmly as in the existence of 
the polka. 

This explosion of my powder train of 
skepticism occurred some time since, and 
was recalled to my recollection by a little 
circumstance a day or two ago. In ex- 
ploring the obscure depths of an old closet, 
sacred to a number of family relics, I came 
upon a coat of which I had often heard 
mention made. It was a wedding coat, 
dating back to the commencement of the 
present century. 

I took it from the peg upon which it 
hung, and holding it up in the broad, 
pleasant sunlight, gazed pensively upon 
it, passing, half sorrowfully, half humor- 
ously, my hand over the yellow silk but- 
tons, and the pale bluish lining, across 
which ran pale-colored bars like thin 
clouds on an evening sky. A sudden 
freak came into my head, and I took off 
my own coat; and in its place indued my 
upper limbs and shoulders in the moth- 
eaten relic of that so long gone past. 

Every thing about it was singular— 
the collar, as stiff as a board, sawed my 
ears, and gently reposed upon the head 
at a point just horizontal with the eyes ; 
the long square-cut skirts agreeably rubbed 
against that portion of my person immedi- 
ately behind and below the knees ; the lap- 
pels stuck out straight in front, quite in- 
dependently refusing to have any thing 
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to do with waistcoat or shirt bosom ;—all 
very singular. But most singular of all 
were the strange feelings I seemed to have 
put on, so to speak, with the old garment. 
I was led back gently, as by some invisi- 
ble but all-powerful hand to the past time 
in which the old coat had been the “glass 
of fashion,”—the atmosphere of that far 
away past, swarming with fair and stately 
figures—replete with youth and freshness, 
and former manners, so unlike our own, 
seemed all at once to encompass me with 
its subtle and resistless influence ;—the 
old time rose up again for me, full of truth, 
and joy, and love; and I almost fancied 
that in the ancient coat a beating human 
heart had been shut up, and lying now 
next to my own, had infused into its lan- 
guid pulsations some of the life, and vigor, 
and fresh splendor of the past. I looked 
at the old garment with a thoughtful 
smile, then turning round my eyes full 
upon the coat I had taken off—a coat of 
the present year of grace, 1853. 
What a contrast in every thing! The 
collar as pliable as a silk glove, following 
the lines of, and reposing on, the shoulders, 
with not an inch of buckram in it; the 
skirts very short, cut round like the half 
section of an ellipse, and lined with black 
(not blue) silk; buttons of ebon color, and 
fancifully ornamented (not plain and yel- 
low); lastly, the lappels clinging to the 
breast, not independently stuck out like 
those of the old garment I had on ;—all this 
was very different, and I found in the differ- 
ence an irresistible provocative to thought. 
The influence still clung to me when I had 
taken off the old coat, and carefully re- 
stored it to its dim nook in the closet; 
and sitting down in the idle sunshine I 
fell into a revery which often betrayed 


itself in a sort of confidential communing~ 


with myself in words. 

The past! I said: thoughtfully: yes! 
surely the past was very different from 
the present—a striking, but not an origi- 
nal remark. But let me understand my- 
self—let there be no confusion in my 
trains of thought. By the past I mean 
neither the old Assyrian past, hard, rigid, 
warlike, stony, as those woman-and-child- 
hating faces dug up from the long buried 
Nineveh; nor yet the Egyptian past, in- 
stinct with gloomy strength and vastness, 
and all solemn rites and usages, which 
yet stand dim and thoughtful, frozen into 
stone in the clear sunlight of the desert— 
or in the red evening when Bubastis 
glides aloft along the margin of the Nile; 
—nor yet the Grecian past, bright with 
the golden smiles of soft Artemis, pouring 
splendor on the white temples and Arca- 
dian shrines of nymph, and ocead, and 
naiad risen from Parian quarries at the 
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breath of young and rosy Art ;—nor yet 
the Tartar past of Tamerlane and Ghengis 
Khan, clashing barbaric cymbals, and 
fluttering its red silken banners over re- 
mote Samarcand ;—nor yet theold Roman 
past, glittering with spears, and rolling 
on through the fiery atmosphere which 
nourished their ferocious instincts, heavy 
cohorts conquering and to conquer; but 
at last to melt and fade away before the 
Goth ;—no, not even that bright chivalric 
past, so full of stalwart arms and tender 
hearts, mirrors of truest knighthood, 
sworn to succor ladies fair in peril, or, 
grander mission, to win back the Holy 
Sepulchre :—not to any of these pasts do 
I refer, I said, since it is very plain that 
we resemble Rome, and Greece, and 
Egypt, and the Middle Age in nothing. It 
is the difference between the American 
past and present I would indicate—even 
between the years 1800 and 1853. And 
so I come back to my coat, and the train 
of thought which it suggested. 

What singular men were those ances- 
tors of ours, I said musing, and how lit- 
tle, comparatively, we know of them! 
The new Age has so much to think of— 
so many sayings and doings of its own to 
get through with—so much work to ac- 
complish—so much folly to enact! The 
past dies away for us, year by year, into 
deeper oblivion, goes further off, becoming 
dim and silent, like a receding landscape, 
or a retreating strain of music. Not to 
lose it wholly, let us cling to its old mem- 
ories and associations. The mouth-pieces 
of the former time are just those insignifi- 
cant objects, 1 mused, which we glance 
carelessly at, when, by some accident, 
they are placed before our eyes: portraits, 
and chance-preserved doublets, and old 
swords—not insignificant if regarded ina 
proper light! For in them lie what for- 
cible suggestions to the mind and the 
heart—what pictures of the elder time— 
how much of truth and freshness! Their 
value, too, is great for the purposes of his- 
tory—history which has already taken 
her rightful place now, and is no longer 
the mere dry chronicle of the sayings and 
doings of potentates and parliaments ; but 
aspires to be, and before very long will in 
reality be, the voice of the past telling to 
the present its manners, and habitudes of 
thought and action—even its very fash- 
ions. 

Fashion—it is an old truism—indicates 
many things; you scent a ukase or an 
edict in the cut of men’s beards; you dis- 
cern a royal hump in long flowing hair 
and loose-fitting garments; you know 


- that the kingly limb was handsome, or 


the reverse, as pantaloons fit tightly or 
bag Chinese-like. There is much in cos- 
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tume, and certainly what strikes us most 
powerfully in the men of old is, first of 


all, their picturesque “outward sem-. 


blance.” ‘Those men of old—of the Rev- 
olution—are fast becoming mythological 
to us,—doubtless would have become 
wholly so in time, but for one simple cir- 
cumstance. Their effigies, as well as 
their words and deeds, live for us still. 
We cannot doubt the actual existence, at 
some period or other, of that large stal- 
wart figure loomizg from the canvas, 
clad in his broad-skirted coat, and well- 
fitting stockings or horseman’s boots, and 
long waistcoat; with the martial belt and 
the sword hilt close beside the hand; and 
the well powdered hair falling around the 
temples darkened by the sun and wind of 
so many campaigns. You cannot believe 
all this a mere figment of the imagina- 
tion; the man lives there, and takes his 
place firmly in the mind, almost in the 
very memory, as a real existence—not a 
mere myth, as he might otherwise have 
become by simple lapse of time. Non 
omnis moriar, if the bright canvas speaks 
of me, as well as the historian’s page! 
These were the men who danced the 
minuet! I said—who led forth with so 
much grace our lovely and fascinating 
young grandmothers. Yes! when these 
gallant cavaliers ran their old, honest, 
strong careers, the minuet reigned undis- 
puted. And here again is a new proof of 
what I have advanced: that manners and 
habitudes are the true sources of histori- 
cal investigation. Historical investiga- 
tion! what was the minuet but a cer- 
emonious diversion—now exploded hap- 
pily—of former men and women? some 
modern Hume may ask, with a shrug of 
the shoulders, not very complimentary. 
I answer with great respect,—much more! 
The minuet was delicacy, courtesy, lofty- 
toned respect—in one word—chivalry ! 
Look at that gentleman, who seems to 
have stepped down from one of the old 
dusty portraits on the wall, who is strgtch- 
ing forth his hand respectfully to the lady 
advancing from the dim frame opposite to 
meet him. They do not resemble the fair 
damsel and young gentleman of to-day in 
any thing. He is clad in a coat with 
broad skirts and very high stiff collar, on 
which his long powdered hair leaves its 
snowy traces ; a long waistcoat, ruffles at 
wrist and bosom, well fitting. silk stock- 
ings, and bright-buckled shoes, complete 
his dress. The fair lady sustains an enor- 
mous mass of hair, reared like a tower 
upon her forehead, her short-waisted close- 
clinging dress is a model of neatness, 
and around her fair shoulders floats a 
cloud of yellow lace, which conceals the 
snow beneath from rude eyes. He ad- 
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vances—see !—with that deep respect, 
which is now dubbed “of the old school” 
slightingly ; he bows profoundly, smiling 
courteous, soft, with a look of genuine 
chivalric admiration, subdued and kept in 
bounds by his respect for that young 
frank heart, plain in the frank bright 
eyes. His manner tells her that he should 
consider himself very fortunate if he 
could be of any service to her by perilling 
his life! And she replies to his soft 
smile with another, and a graceful, gentle 
courtesy, the jewelled hands holding the 
silken skirt ; and then resigns to him that 
little snowy hand, which he receives with 
a third bow, much lower than those other 
two already made by him, and so they go 
with grace and dignity and measured 
steps, to the slow-floating music, through 
a good old time minuet. 

I think I hear my Hume friend ask the 
meaning of my rigmarole about bows and 
courtesies, and smiles. I reply that there 
is a very deep meaning, hidden it may be 
from him, but not theless real. A mean- 
ing most certainly !—for do we bow and 
courtesy now? Do we dance the minuet 
now? No; we are guilty of no such 
bétise ; we nod and dance the polka in- 
stead, and here commences the contrast— 
for the present time a most unfavorable 
contrast—far worse, indeed, than that be- 
tween the old coat I was looking at but 
now, and my own new one of yesterday. 

Yes; we dance the polka, and we nod 
—no longer dance the minuet, and bow, 
or courtesy. What was the minuet, as 
was said before, but the impersonation of 
courtesy, respect, chivalric devotion, and 
high-toned feeling? The old knightl 
spirit survived in that bow—the spirit 
which made every thought, and word, and 
deed, of the true knight, his lady’s, or his 
saint’s ; which bent his knee in presence 
of the fair; which nerved his arm to 
brave all forces of earth and air, the 
swart Paynim and the sorceries of Mer- 
lin, in rescue of innocence. The strong, 
true-hearted gentleman could alone look 
that deep respect, and show plainly by 
his manner to the fairer sex, that whilst 
&@woman’s or a child’s entreaty could 
lead and command him, the strongest arm 
that ever grasped a sword could not move 
him one inch from the spot, where his 
true manly heart had told him he should 
plant himself. 

Much more significant was the soft 
grace and dignity of the fair lady, at her 
cavalier’s approach. Was that cavalier a 
wealthy planter, or a young soldier of no 
inheritance but his brave father’s sword, 
his reception was the same; there was 
little dissembling in those days. And so 
if the low bow gave pleasure, it was 
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shown honestly and freely by the soft 
smile; and if the partner were agreeable 
the sincere eyes did not conceal it; and 
if the gay respectful compliments were 
music to the ear, the tender rosy cheek 
blushed honestly with pleasure, and did 
not turn away, from shame. 

Past days, long gone days!—I mur- 
mured, losing sight of my imaginary 
Hume friend, not caring any longer to 
combat his sophistry—past times, so far 
away times! where in the present shall I 
look to find your freshness, and true- 
heartedness, and beauty? Hearts beat 
loud and fast in those days, and the air 
was clear and sunny, despite the storms 
which had so lately broken over the land 
with thunder shocks—nay, on account of 
those great storms! Hearts were brave 
and simple then, and false civilization 
had not yoked us to her car, and made 
us beasts of burden—or less cruelly roll- 
ed over us. as, lying prostrate in the dust, 
we worshipped that glittering and unre- 
lenting idol. In those days men were 
brave, women were tender; souls true 
and simple; lives and deaths often grand ! 

But hold! I said, let me not push it too 
far, since these things have by no means 
left the earth. There are still brave men, 
tender women, and great self-sacrificing 
lives—thank Heaven for it! Let me not 
offer up the present as a holocaust to pro- 
pitiate the manes of the past: too many 
priceless jewels would remain in the ashes 
of the sacrifice. I know the brilliance of 
those priceless jewels, and would not close 
my eyes to them; but I cannot help 
feeling that the old family diamonds in 
their antique setting are more brilliant 
still: though now forgotten for so long, so 
out of date, so very unfashionable in that 
odd, quaint, antique setting! 

But am I not, after all, led away by a 
mere fancy for the former time? I sighed, 
for the old powdered heads, the cocked 
hats, the fair-top boots, the swords, and 
ruffles, and knee breeches? Am I not too 
unreasonable an admirer of those old por- 
traits of dear loved ones, with their tower- 
ing masses of curls, their high-necked 
dresses, and their clouds of yellow lace 
hiding the tender, snowy throat, and fall- 
ing to the waist? Has not the Spirit of 
the Past played me some enchanting 
minuet in a dream, and by a wave of his 
magical wand, caused to rise up and glide 
before me, in a long, stately line, those 
noble cavaliers and dames of other days, 
instinct again with life, bowing and cour- 
tesying through the slow chivalric minuet ? 
What was there so exceedingly remark- 
able in that low, reverential bow? Does 
not our careless ducking of the head take 
far less time and trouble, and answer 
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every purpose? What was there so at- 
tractive in that graceful courtesy, the dia- 
mond-sparkling fingers holding up the 
“skirt. the lips wreathed into that soft, 
winning smile ? Is not the curt little nod 
of our day all that is really necessary ? 
What was there so striking in that stately 
minuet which glided slowly to slow moy- 
ing music? Is not the polka a thousand 
bey more gay, and graceful, and delight- 
u 

I begin to doubt, I murmured, in presence 
of the pictures which this latter word 
conjures up, full of life and _ glitter, 
whether after all [ have not been carried 
away by my affectionate respect for my 
old coat, and the manners it represents 
and calls again into the present ; and being 
thus carried away, in consequence done 
great injustice to to-day—too greatly mag- 
nifying the virtues of the dead. 1 doubt 
whether in musing about those old times 
and those antique personages in ruffles and 
silk stockings, I have not unduly lessened 
the merits of the days we live in—sacri- 
ficing the modes of 1853 to those of the 
last century ; whether I have not repudi- 
ated the maxim de mortuis nil nisi 
verum, to follow that other more amiable 
precept, ntl nisi bonum. 

For, after all, what is that awful differ- 
ence between the minuet and polka? 
Why is the arm around the waist, the 
breath upon the cheek, the head upon the 
shoulder, so much worse than the hand- 
in-hand movement of the elder dance? 
Is not the difference—if any such differ- 
ence indeed exist, at bottom—in favor of 
the more modern fashion? Was not this 
boasted minuet the offspring of the false 
etiquette, the ceremonious stiffness which 
the little, otherwise the grand monarch 
introduced into his corrupted court? And 
does it not become all good Republicans to 
discountenance a royal abomination, adopt- 
ed by our ancestors while they were Brit- 
ish subjects, and long ago abandoned as 
opposed to the liberal spirit of our happy 
institutions? Was it ful for a man 
of flesh and blood to sidle, and amble, and 
mince his steps, bowing profoundly with 
lackadaisical smiles, to the fair puppet op- 
posite him—which fair puppet was com- 
pelled, by the despotic etiquette of the 
dance, to smile and amble like her 
ner, and in addition to bend her knee to 
him at intervals, as though he were a god? 
Was it not repugnant to the spirit of our 
social organization to erect woman into a 
species of divinity for men to worship and 
fondle, to adore and laugh at, to pet and 
to die for? -Was it proper or dignified 
for a man to bend his back until his hands 
nearly touched the floor? was it elegant 
for a lady to brush that floor, however 
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soiled, with her silk stockings, as she con- 
stantly must do in courtesying? Finally, 
was the minuet a diversion in accordanca 
with our rapid and ceaseless development 
—our open and genial manners—our pro- 
gress in material wealth and ideas,—in 
one word, with that ever growing civiliza- 
tion, already agitating woman’s rights and 
immunities? And so, coming to the 
polka as the representative .of modern 
ideas on the subject ; is woman to be still 
a plaything, petted and idolized, indulged 
and tyrannized over, as was said before ? 
Is she to have no immunities, no privi- 
leges? If she prefers that her partner 
should embrace her, not simply clasp her 
hand; support her with his arm, not 
merely touch her fingers: if she prefers 
leaning on his shoulder to courtesying to 
him from the distance of six feet, shall 
false and merciless propriety say nay to 
her? Shall she have no rights? shall 
she have no choice ? shall her voice in the 
ball-room be taken from her equally with 
her voice at the ballot-box and on the 

hustings ? Shall she not only be debarred 
from having her say in politics, frora giving 
her views on government, from discussing 
the rapidity or inertness of the wheels of 

our administration ; but also be deprived 
of the right to dictate to the music, to 
choose a rapid polka in place of an inert, 

tiresome minuet ? 

Investigate, and the difference between 
these two things is plainer every moment ; 
but is not the reason on the side of the 
modern damsels? Who shall say, I 
mused, that there is no truth in this view 
of the matter? who shall venture to de- 
clare that young ladies are not right after 
all in keeping up with the progress of the 
age; and in that spirit of frankness and 
openness natural to free-born American 
damsels of the nineteenth- century, yield- 
ing themselves to the embraces, publicly 
and honestly, of those amiable young 
gentlemen in white waistcoats, and soft 
kids, and irreproachably elegant ties? 
Have we not thrown those antiquated, 
monarchic reserves to the winds ? have 
we not soared above those narrow and 
illiberal ideas which hedged woman round 
with fanciful, not true respect? and in 
recording our scorn of those by-gone habi- 
tudes, have we not elevated her to that 
high and independent position which 
Nature always intended her to possess, 
and possess of right? “Those times are 
gone 5 why seek to rejuvenate them? 

hose honest old fogies with their silk 
stockings and powdered hair, and all their 
odd old traits, have been replaced by men 
who are satisfied with plain figured vests 
and plaids. Those ceremoniously decked 
dames, with their laces, and ruffles, and 
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many jewels, have yielded to our maidens, 
whose ambition extends no further than 
furs, silks, and satins, and Parisian 
watches. Those times are gone, with 
dreadfully slow dances, and affected, stilt- 
ed, prudish touching a girl’s finger -tips. 
The day, thank Heaven, has come, when 
every woman may waltz and polk, and 
join to her heart’s content in the health- 
ful redowa, mazurka, or the new Russian 
dance—honest diversions, which unite 
exercise and amusement—are at the same 
time a pleasure and a profit. Those old 
times had in them valor, and grand hon- 
esty, and all that sort of thing; but they 
are gone; the wand of progress has 
struck them dead: they ‘shall return no 
more for ever.’” 

I almost thought I heard a voice beside 
me utter these latter words. True, I 
mused, with something like a sigh—true, 
they shall return no more for ever—never 
more! All this respectful ceremony, and 
profound saluting, and graceful courtesy- 
ing is gone. It was a long, long time 
ago; it cannot come back and turn out 
modern habitudes, or revolutionize mod- 
ern ideas. Those ideas are too strong, 
too deeply rooted; and many, very 
many, doubt whether the former was not 
greater than the present evil—if indeed 
there be any in the present time what- 
soever. 

Well, one may still, permitting these 
vexed questions to sleep in the dust of 
time, where they have so long lain undis- 
turbed, because they had scarce any 
champions to agitate them ; one may still, 
I said, throwing all this to the wind, 
linger with thoughtful pleasure in that 
past time revealed for us to-day only by 
occasional sparkles and flashes of light, 
dispelling the thick gathering obscurity. 
We may still honestly admire those 
simple, valiant hearts, those gentle man- 
nered, but heroic women, who graced the 
old days of conflict with so much genuine 
faith and grand devotion. We may still 
feel the true hearts beating, see the honest 
eyes beaming, hear the brave voices speak- 
ing, spite of the distance and the gloom. 
What if we like not their fashions, acqui- 
esce not in their prejudices, walk not in 
their ways? We may still give honest 
praise to those mighty and true-souled 
men and women who perilled, and would 
most willingly have lost their all for 
honor; for it was “all in honor!” 

And if a forgetful generation shall 
trample on that most sacred dust, and 
set its face against the precepts and ex- 
amples of that mighty time: still that 
past going farther and farther off, shall 
finally rise, grander for the distance, like 
a great sunlight mountain, giving light to 
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all the valley into which that generation 
shall have fallen. 

Then these old coats and portraits, I 
said aloud, will not be hung up in forgot- 
ten closets, or dim recesses, there to make 
acquaintance with the moth—that sure, 
though slow precursor of oblivion; but 
they shall be brought forth into the sun- 
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light, and regarded with a mixture of re- 

t and love. And fathers will show 
the old doublets to their sons, and tell 
them of the old times and the former men, 
and bid them take example from those 
men, and never in the brightest or stormi- 
est days lose sight of them ! 





THE TROLL’S 
A FINNISH 


c= and death reign in the extreme 

regions of the North; the sun there 
struggles in vain, for six long months, 
against eternal snow; and the stars and 
the aurora borealis casts but a pale light 
without one particle of heat through the 
nocturnal glooms. There, neither the 
heart of man beats, nor does any sward 
grow green, or any flower open its fresh 
chalice to the sun. Only, from time to 
time, the huge, shapeless whale rears his 
vast form above the waves, and the white 
bear issues-with heavy and mysterious 
steps from his icy cavern. 

Well, it was the end of March, in the 
year 1795. The winter was celebrating 
the last days of its reign by incredible 
rigors. The heavens were dark and 
stormy, the cold as hard and sharp as 
flint, and the wind soughed, in icy gusts, 
through the naked firs; all nature frowned, 
and both men and animals fled in conster- 
nation to their subterranean homes. 

All at once there appeared, on the plain 
of Karesuando, three sledges which seemed 
to be straying at random, so completely 
had the snow effaced every sign of a road 
or of human habitation. The horses were 
reeling with fatigue, and it was in vain that 
their drivers strove to revive them and 
urge them onward with their hoarse cries 
and re-echoing whips. 

The caravan halted. 

“ Perkele !” * exclaimed the driver of 
the first sledge, a sort of deformed dwarf 
wrapt in a filthy sheepskin horrible to 
behold. “ Perkele!” he repeated, clam- 
bering out of a deep hole into which he 
had just been pitched headlong. 

The rest ran to his assistance, but had 
great difficulty in setting the poor wretch 
on his feet again, and in adjusting his 
sledge, as the tongue of it was broken and 
the horse lamed. 

“ A cursed country this! Monseigneur, 
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we are lost!” grumbled an individual in 
the second sledge. 

“Hush, Frangois,” replied the person 
who had been addressed as Monseigneur ; 
“instead of swearing, find out whether we 
cannot procure shelter somewhere in this 
neighborhood.” 

This last phrase was communicated to 
one of the drivers, in Finnish, by a third 
person who seemed to be the interpreter 
of the troop. 

The driver addressed pressed down his 
cap over his left eye, wiped his nose once, 
as the northern usages permit in such a 
scene, on the sleeve of his mantle, took his 
horse by the bridle, and after all these 
acts of a eye. at length replied in a 
tone of perfect tranquillity : 

“No, there is not a house in the neigh- 
borhood where shelter can be had.” 

This distressing announcement threw 
the travellers into consternation. 

* Cursed country ! cursed country !” re- 
peated the man in the second sledge with 
increasing ill-humor. 

To add to their trouble, the two first 
equipages upset, and their fall was so 
terrible that they were unfit for further 
service when once more raised. 

Yet the darkness inc the cold 
grew more and more biting, and the tem- 
pest whirling the snow along before it, 
shook the fir trees in the forest and even 
the loose rocks on the mountains. 

“We are lost! we are lost!” cried the 
whole troop, in despair. 

But look ! yonder appears in the distance 
a spectre of indistinct, wavering outline, 
eyes that gleam like two live coals, and a 
hairy hand that seems to beckon the 
strangers towards it. Was this not one 
of those dwarfs so famous in the Northern 
Sagas, who entice strayed travellers inte 
their caves that they may immolate them 
there to the sombre deities they worship ? 





—_———— — 


* Name of the devil in Finnish. He is also called Lempo ITusi, &. 
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“Frangois,” said the youngest of the 
troop, leaping from his sledge, “you see 
that they are making signs to us there ; 
let us go!” 

“Oh, Monseigneur, can you think of 
doing so?” 

“What! are you afraid?” 
did not dare to reply. 

The way was rough and bestrewn with 
fragments of rock, trunks of trees, and 
snow drifts. The young man advanced 
bravely. Francois followed him, mutter- 
ing oaths and growling between his teeth : 

“Cursed country ! cursed country !” 

They crossed a river and arrived near 
a lofty mountain, whose crown of birches 
and firs added yet deeper shadows to the 
gloom that already surrounded them. 
Frangois was almost beside himself with 
fatigue and terror. 

“For God’s sake! Monseigneur, not 
another step! This is the end of the 
world, and that sign that leads us is the 
sign of hell!” 

The young man stopped. The scene 
was truly so wild, so savage, that he 
hesitated to go any farther. However, he 
again took courage and advanced yet a 
few steps. The spectre rose to its full 
height before him, and then, plunging, as 
it were, into the snow, revealed to the 
travellers the traces of a subterranean 
habitation. This was no new thing to 
them. as at Torne&é and Muonioniska, 
they had already met with those deep 
hovels, of which the docr is so low that 
you are compelled to go upon all fours in 
order to enter them. But, the one they 
now beheld was more like the den of a 
bear than a human abode. 

“What is to be done? Should this 
prove nothing else than acave of banditti 
to which I have been decoyed for mur- 
derous purposes ?” 

Such were the reflections passing 
through the young traveller’s mind, and 
he was already preparing to call his com- 
panions, when, from the depth of the 
cavity, a woman’s voice, sweet and pure, 
was suddenly heard pronouncing these 
words : 

“Citizen Louis Philippe of Orleans, 
enter without fear!” 

M. Frangois Etienne Colin Guillemot, 
valet de chambre to his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Orleans, flung himself down 
in the snow and embracing his master’s 
knees: “ Ah! Monseigneur,” said he, “you 
have often enough scolded me for disbe- 
lieving in divinity and devil; I now see 
that one must come into this world of 
spirits to comprehend how things are. 

as it not the evil one who just articu- 
lated your name ? ” 

The Prince leaned over towards the 


Frangois 
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cavern, as if to catch another sound of the 
voice that had struck his ears. 

The voice recommenced: “ Monseigneur 
Louis Philippe of Orleans, enter without 
fear.” 

This second invitation made the two 
travellers start. “Well, let us enter,” 
said the Prince, “for I must learn whose 
voice it is that speaks the French language 
thus purely in this distant corner of the 
earth; I must see this woman, who ap- 
pears to be so familiar with the titles of 
my blood!” 

And the Duke of Orleans, followed by 
Frangois, slipped into- the subterranean 
hovel, which was not more than five 
feet in height, and about twelve feet 
square. It was paved with an immense 
slab of granite, whereof one corner served 
for a hearthstone, on which a pine log was 
blazing. The smoke, driven back by the 
wind which was howling outside, whirled 
about in stormy volumes, and filled the 
place with a dense cloud of mingled sparks 
and flame. At moments it resembled the 
breath of the pit. Two beds, a bench, a 
chair, and a table composed all the furni- 
ture of this retreat, but it was kept with 
scrupulous’ neatness. 

The Duke’s earnest anxiety was to dis- 
cover the mysterious stranger whose voice 
had impressed him so powerfully. But, 
at first, he perceived only the spectre 
whose hand had guided him to the spot, 
and who turned out to be an old man of 
from 70 to 80 years of age, thin and bent, 
but with a look of inspiration that re- 
vealed one of the northern Trolls. Fran- 
ois took him to be the devil. At his feet, 
a cat and a bear were playing amicably. 

The old man, without taking the slight- 
est notice of the strangers’ presence, be- 
gan to strike a succession of quick, light 
taps on a bench, pronounced a few unin- 
telligible words, and then lighted a long 
pipe, whose smoke soon disagreeably sur- 
prised the nostrils of our French travel- 
lers. 

“There, didn’t I tell you that we were 
in the presence of Beelzebub?” murmured 
M. Guillemot, “this abominable smoke is 
amore than sufficient proof against the 
accursed heathen.? 

* My friend,” said the Duke to the old 
man, fixing his keen, scrutinizing eye 
upon him, “since the language I speak is 
as familiar to you as my name, will you 
have the kindness to inform me to whom 
I am indebted for this hospitality ; since 
most assuredly, you are not what your 
mode of life and the poverty of your abode 
would betoken.” 

The old man shook his head, and again 
pronounced a few words which no one 
understood. 
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“TI never heard,” cbserved Guillemot, 
“ that it was the devil’s custom to have a 
representative of himself upon the earth. 
But, certainly, this creature is fully worthy 
to play second to Lucifer, or, at least, to 
be his vicar-general. Come, you old 
clown, open your mouth and tell us who 
you are, so that we may know whether 
or not we have any reason to congratulate 
ourselves upon having made your ac- 
quaintance.” 

“ My father, Tuisko, is only a poor in- 
habitant of Karesuando; he humbly prays 
his Royal Highness, the Duke of Orleans, 
to consider himself welcome in his cabin,” 
said the sweet voice which had so grace- 
fully and cordially invited the strangers 
to enter. 

The Duke turned quickly in the direc- 
tion whence this voice proceeded. Judge 
his surprise, when he discovered, in the 
depth of an alcove, the white and pure 
countenance of a young girl far surpassing 
in loveliness any thing he had ever seen in 
the sumptuous saloons of the Tuileries or 
under the fresh shades of Versailles. She 
was clad in a gown of Finland wool, with 
blue and red stripes, her chestnut tresses 
floated in long and silky curls over her 
shoulders, her blue eyes sparkled with 
intelligence, an indescribable charm of 
youth surrounded and filled her whole 
person, and yet, from her melancholy and 
tender expression, it was plainly percep- 
tible that the flowers of her life had been 
mingled with many thorns; but this 
only rendered her more beautiful and 
seductive. 

The young nobleman saluted her with 
the same respect that he would have 
shown to a princess of the blood. 

“Monseigneur,” she continued, “we 
have been waiting for you a long time. 
Yesterday when you were quitting Muon- 
ioniska, my father was grieved at your 
having horses hitched to your sledges. 
Horses are not adapted to these regions, 
as they require beaten tracks and sure 
relays. You have not yet tried our rein- 
deer, Monseigneur; you know not how de- 
licious it is to glide along with the rapidity 
of lightning over the glistening plains by 
the glow of the aurora borealis and the 
great stars of these latitudes. To-morrow 
it will be too late. The thaw has begun, 
the broad levels will become impassable 
and the rivers swell to torrents. Oh! 
what a pity it is that you have missed 
such a pleasure!” 

“The pleasure of breaking one’s neck at 
the heels of a wild animal!” murmured 
Frangois Guillemot. 
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“Then, your father knew the hours and 
minutes of my trip yesterday?” asked 
the Prince. 

“Yesterday evening at three-quarters 
past eight o’ciock, my father said to me- 
I will go to meet this illustrious stranger. 
for the tongue of his sledge is broken, and 
the impending tempest might prove fatal 
to him. That would be a great misfor- 
tune, Toini, to the land of thy mother.” 

“Truly, young maiden, your words fill 
me with astonishment. But, they remind 
me of my companions whom I left close 
by—Ah! they would be very happy to 
share your delightful hospitality. beside 
this warm fire.” . 

“My father has gone to lead them 
hither, Monseigneur.” 

‘* But, can you tell me what they have 
been doing, you who have knowledge of 
so many things ?” 

“Toini knows nothing; Toini is but a 
poor and simple girl. She only repeats 
what her father tells her, and her father 
dictates nothing that his Haliia* does 
not inspire.” 

“Your father cultivates the super- 
natural sciences then ?” 

“ My father is a sage.” 

“ Why do you look at me with that air 
of distrust? Is it dishonorable in your 
country to cultivate wisdom ?” 

“No, sir, we love and esteem wisdom. 
Our ancient sages call.it the especial gift 
of the gods, the only one, indeed, worth 
the penalty of life.” 

“ Nevertheless, your father has enemies.” 

* One only, Monseigneur—one only, for 
every body venerates and fearshim. That 
enemy is the black priest Snontekis. 
From time to time, he makes his appear- 
ance in this neighborhood, and drags us 
from our home to make us accompany 
him to Rowaniemi; besides, he threatens 
us with imprisonment and death,—all this 
because my father is a troll, a tvetaja.” 

“What is a-tietdjd, pretty child?” 

“T will tell you: a tietdjd is a sage, a 
man of power who possesses the words of 
life, and knows how to apply them; a 
tietdjd is the friend of the great spirits 
who dwell in the depths of the sea, on the 
wings of the clouds, and even among the 
peaks of the loftiest mountains ; a tietdja 
is one who understands the mystery of 
ecstasies, and to whom the Haltia, the 
spirit of succor, discloses every thing; a 
tietajé can make men good or bad, cure 
diseases, avert" pestilences, predict the 
future, and tell where lost treasures may 
be found. A ftiefdjd is a great man, 
Monseigneur.” . 





* Familiar spirit of the Finnish wizards. All that follows is founded on the Finnish doctrine in relation to 
magic, This doctrine, which has so powerfully affected the primitive mythology and poetry of the northern 
Sagas, still flourishes vigorously in some localities of their country. 
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“Then, your father knows and can do 
every thing ?” 

“Yes, Monseigneur; you do not believe 
me, I know, for all men are incredulous, 
all men are scoffers and ‘atheists. But 
what I have said is true. My father 
knows more than Matti Kallanvaara,* 
whose name made such a stir, last year, 
at Kemi; my father cannot be deceived 
like him ; my father does not, like him, 
require brandy to unite him with his 
familiar spirit : and then, he does not take 
pay for his ecstasies. God himself inspires 
him, and he can, with a whiff of his 
breath; disperse all the demons of the 
earth; he can wmd around his little fin- 
ger all the spirits of the church. If you 
could only understand him, Prince, you 
would be transported with admiration. 
Yesterday, before setting out to meet 
you, he said such magnificent words to 
me, such astonishing words that will never 
pass from my memory; he, too, when I 
repeated them to him, after his trance, 
was stupefied, for he never recollects any 
thing that his spirit has said to him.” 

“Your father is truly an extraordi- 
nary man, but what appears to me the 
most remarkable thing about him is, that 
he should be your father.” 

“Toini is not the daughter of Tuisko.” 

“My presentiment told me as much. 
So beauteous a flower could not have 
been born in this horrible desert.” 

“Prince, insult not the desert; the sol- 
itary mountains, the silent woods have 
their own charm. Know you, that du- 
rig three months in the year, we can 
read at night without artificial aid? Then 
the sun does not sink into the bosom of 
the earth; he gently touches it with a 
kiss, and again mounts glorious upon the 
horizon. We would not change the au- 
rore of our wititers for the leaden glooms 
of your Decembers. I know your France, 
Monseigneur, for it was once also my 
France. d of flowers and verdure, 
of perfume and sunshine! And yet, 
would you persuade me that its laughing 
skies o’erhang the ideal perfection of love 
and of happiness? I will tell you what 

cover: mortal hatred and black 
perfidy, infidelity and faithlessness, aye, 
faithlessness——Ah! rather a thousand 
times the wilderness and the eternal ice! 
——tThe wilderness! it is sublime, it is 
full of softness and bliss, because it is 
true, and is bright with immortality. 
What! would you not prefer a heart at 
peace in the midst of the Northern snow- 
fields, to a heart in torment under the 
radiant luminaries of the South ?” 
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“Strange girl, tell me who you are!” 

“ How can it interest you to know?” 

“T beg you to tell me.” 

“My father is the wandering Jew; he 
has already lived two thousand years, 
but I have only completed three centu- 
ries.” 

The Duke gazed attentively at the 
young woman thus strangely addressing 

m. 

“Ts she sane?” he asked, internally. 

But Guillemot, coming up closer to 
him, whispered in his ear: “ We would 
do well, my prince, to retire as soon as 
possible from this diabolical den.” 

“You are jesting. See, there comes our 
host with the rest of our party.” 

Just then, the aged Tuisko re-entered 
the cabin, followed by the Count de 
Montjoie, and other travellers, who had 
accompanied the Duke of Orleans. 

“Good evening to you, Count,” said 
the Prince; “you did not expect to find 
me, I think, near an excellent fire, chat- 
ting with a sorceress, with a fairy who 
speaks French better than any one of 
ourselves. What good fortune to have a 
little poetry come thus to brighten this 
dull page of our journey! But what 
have you been doing since we parted ? ” 

While the Count de Montjoie was nar- 
rating his adventures, Toini served up the 
supper. It consisted of a piece of smoked 
reindeer, some dried fish, and some cur- 
dled milk. The last article mentioned by 
no means awakened the enthusiasm of 
Mons. Guillemot, who, however, had to 
remain content with this, to his idea, bar- 
barous fare, since he had left his stock of 
wine and brandy in the sledge. 

“ Beautiful Toini,” said the Duke, when 
he had finished his repast, “next to the 
recital of your own history, I can ima- 
gine nothing that would interest me more 
than to see your father in one of his ec- * 
stasies. When in that state, he can, no 
doubt, read the past and the future both, 
and I have some questions to ask relating 
to them.” 

“T will communicate your desire to 
him,” replied Toini, “but cannot promise 
that he will gratify it. Ah! gentlemen, 
it is no light matter to die out of this vis- 
ible world, to mount, disengaged from 
the clogging bonds of the flesh, into those 
sublime regions, where the voice of the 
spirit reveals the mystery of things. No, 
it is not a mere comedy of the French 
stage, be assured, sir.” 

“Would this persuade your father to 
satisfy us ?” said the Count de Montjoie, 
producing his purse. 








* A celebrated Finnish sorcerer. The comparison drawn Hf Toini between him and her father, shows us 
craft. 


the human side of Finnish witch 
glass of brandy or a well filled purse. 


These sublime tieté, 
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“Keep your gold, Sir Count, my father 
needs it not.” 

A long colloquy ensued between the 
young woman and her father. The old 
man seemed to resist the entreaties of the 
girl, obstinately. At length, however, 
Toini prevailed. 

Thereupon, the aged Troll was seen ad- 
vancing majestically into the middle of 
the chamber, and, with a solemn gesture, 
signed the strangers to place themselves 
on the bench along the wall. 

“Gentlemen,” said Toini, “my father 
requires you first to lay aside any articles 
of iron or steel that you may have about 
your persons.” 

“By heavens! separate us from our 
arms!” said Guillemot, in a fright. 

“Ridiculous coward!” rejomed the 
Duke, “ what have we to fear from this 
tender girl, and this infirm old man? 
Come! let us do as we have been request- 
ed; you, too, Count.” 

The old man took up what his visitors 
laid aside, and concealed every article un- 
der the slab on the floor. He then com- 
menced his invocations ;—but, all at once 
he appeared disturbed, and stood still. 

“Count, you still have some article of 
steel about you!” said Toini. 

The Count, in great confusion, drew 
from his bosom a small steel poniard, 
which he had kept concealed there. 

“This gentleman has not given up all 
the steel he has, either.” 

“What! I?” exclaimed Guillemot. 

“Yes,” replied Toini, dryly. 

In fact, Guillemot had retained his 
corkscrew. 

When the Troll had thus succeeded in 
getting these obstacles out of the way, 
he flung himself headlong into the depths 
of his inspiration, and the young girl 
faithfully interpreted the sublime words 
which leaped from his soul. 

“My spirit bears me away,” he cried, 
“my desire rises in my thought; I wish 
to begin the runas;* I wish to sing— 

“Oh ye strangers who are listeners to 
me, what would yeof me? Has anguish 
gnawed your flesh? or grief and mortifi- 
cation broken, your spirits? Have ye 
lost immense riches, or are ye pursued 
by implacable enemies ?. Speak, for my 
father has taught me the words of power, 
the creative words, the ways divine. At 
the sound of my voice, the brazen gates 
ope wide, the battlements of Hiisif 
crumble, the uprooted pines whirl about 
like sand in the eddies of the tornado. 
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I know the origin of the world, the 
source of fire, the birth of iron; I know 
the silent tracks of the ants as they wind 
over the bark of the birch trees. Before 
me, the spirits of the dead take flight, and 
the bear forgets his fierceness. I master 
all the ills of earth, and bury them in 
the mountain of Wounds,{ under a 
stone of nine fathoms’ width, where ter- 
ror dwells—where anguish has fixed its 
abode. Speak, then, oh strangers; wis- 
dom is ready to gush from the depths of 
the marshes, and, from the broken flanks 
of the mountains, covered with snow, 
will be heard voices that will make the 
spirit of autumn leap along the banks of 
the great world sea.” 

“Seer,” then said the Duke of Orleans, 
“T have a mother, and that mother is 
France ; she is ill: treacherous physi- 
cians are plotting her death. Tell me 
what is to be her destiny.” 

The aged Tuisko, whose accents, up to 
that moment, had been full of calm and 
melancholy, suddenly became excited. 
His diction grew loud and impetuous, his 
gesticulation convulsive, his eyes sparkled 
with a wild fire, his whole being was 
transformed. It was plainly evident that 
the spirit of Tietdja had taken posses- 
sion of him. Thereupon, the travellers 
who, until then, had listened to him with 
a smile of incredulity, could no longer 
banish a species of religious terror. On 
her part, the lovely Toini, who was in 
more immediate rapport with the Troll, 
also allowed herself to be overcome by 
his enthusiasm; she was panting and di- 
shevelled, and, in that moment, might 
readily have passed for one of those Sib- 
yls, of which the Sagas of the South re- 
count the frenetic ardors and oracular 


paroxysms. 
“Thy mother is ill!” replied the wiz- 
ard; “how great thy audacity, oh sick- 


ness, in having attacked her! Who art 
thou? Whence comest thou? Comest 
thou from the sepulchres of Kalma,§ 
or from the depths of Manala?|| Com- 
est thou from the dust of the marshes, 
or from the moving sands? Comest thou 
from the abyss of waters, or from the 
snow of foam? Hast thou been wafted 
by the winds, or driven by the tempest ? 

“Whence dost thou spring, oh cruel 
scourge! oh vilest plague? How hast 
thou been able to touch her? Comest 
thou from the bosom of the rocks, or of 
the trees, or of the antique regions ? Hast 
thou descended from the mountains, or 





* Finnish ditties, 
¢ The Finland mythology 


izes several god 


t+ The devil. 


recogn: desses who preside eS They 
inhabit the mountain of Kipumaki, where they receive the sicknesses in a little bronze vase, and them 


over a magic fire. 
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crept up from the stalks of the strawberry 
plant, or issued from the sanctuary of the 
wise, or from the rivers of hairy men, or 
from the sorcerers’ marshes, or from the 
hills of savages, or caverns of fierce dogs, 
or the dens of untamed bears, or regions 
where the foxes bark and where the conies 
gather ? 

“Prodigy of horror, flee far from me; 
scourge of the earth, abandon my dwell- 


ing. 

“My father, my old father has never 
been the slave of wizards; he has never 
corrupted the Laplanders by his presents ; 
he drove away calamities and dissipated 
every evil. 

“Tf T have not that power, I will invoke 
the son of Ukko,* who reigns over the 
clouds, who scatters the storms. I will 
implore his aid, I will cause the succor 
of his arm to come down from the heights 
of heaven to the low places of the earth. 
Crushed by poverty, I will lift up my 
voice through the entrails of the earth, 
the six respondent vaults, and the nine 
heavens. 

“Oh Ukko! thou who restest on the 
axis of the earth, thou who inhabitest the 
cloud whence comes the thunder, bring 
hither thy glaive of-fire that I may strike 
the cruel one who torments me, that I 
may for ever drive away my enemy. 

“Goddess of the waves, arise from out 
the abyss; raise from the bosom of the 
waters thy blue tresses, from the depths 
of the fountain thy light garments, from 
the moist spray thy bright visage ! Come 
to my suceor, come to deliver me, to pro- 
tect me, to console me in this terrible 
travail, in these overwhelming sufferings. 

“Oh forest, eome with thy magnificent 
animals, come with all thy people; Per- 
kele,t come with all thy house. Lake, 
come with the sons of thy race! Oh may 
a hundred warriors arise with their glaives, 
may a thousand heroes rush to the rescue 
of the weak, of the unfortunate! 

“ But if that be not enough, what other 
power shall I yet invoke? Is it in the 
world of men, children of the hoary ages, 
eternal men? Arise from the earth, oh 
mother of the earth; arise, at once, oh 
everlasting lord; rise all ye who wear 
the warlike brand, all who mount proud 
coursers, come hither to break the sorrow 
that crushes me, come hither to subdue 
my anguish!” t 

As Tuisko progressed with his invoca- 
tions, his voice became louder and wilder, 
his gestures more vehement. He beat 
with his foot, he smote his hands together ; 
his hair stood erect upon his head, and his 
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mouth foamed. At length he fell ex- 
hausted on the stone floor; his eyes closed, 
his limbs grew stiff; any one might have 
thought him dead only that, from time to 
time, his pale lips muttered some words 
which Toini alone could understand. 

“Thank heaven!” exclaimed Quille- 
mot, as if relieved from a suffering weight, 
“at length he is quiet: Beelzebub rests. 
I will wager now that he is going to swell 
himself up until he bursts. While he 
was in the midst of his frenzy, I was 
looking for him every moment. to toss 
around my most christian person. Mon- 
seigneur, would there not be some way 
of throwing this ranter and roarer out of 
the cabin? ‘The snow would do him 
good, and might, perhaps, put him in the 
notion of departing to rejoin his lord and 
master.” 

* Silence, Frangois,” said the Duke, “have 
you never seen those insects that feign 
death, and when one approaches them, 
suddenly spring up full of life? Would 
you, now, venture to touch that motion- 
less spectre ?” 

“T will pick him up, if you desire it, 
with my curling irons.” 

“ Hist! there, he is moving.” 

“T perceive afar,” said Tuisko, in a deep 
but broken voice,—“I perceive a region 
resplendent with verdure and beauty. 
There are tufted woods, lofty mountains, 
and plains rich with fruit and corn. 
What splendid cities rise on all sides! but, 
alas! the rivers: that bathe them are red 
with blood,—the rivulets, the springs are 
red with blood. A black smoke enwraps 
the castles and palaces. The men are 
armed with axes and cutlasses. What is 
that sinister crowd advancing? Arms 
clash on arms, and the pale horse of death 
gallops from rank to rank. Oh horror, 
horror! But I perceive a young man, 
whose brow shines like the fire of the 
stars. He rushes forward, he scatters 
under the feet of his charger the crowd 
envious of so much glory. And now, 
hold him on his throne! beautiful ! divine! 
Again the thunder peals. The jewels of 
his diadem are shattered, and the serpent 
that lay hid among them is, preparing to 
sting the hero to the heart. Fire is de- 
vouring the earth. The north is in com- 
motion. Hideous vultures pursue the 
conquering eagle, even into his palace of 
cloud, and he falls from it pierced with a 
thousand blows, like a globe of flame 
quenched in the tempest. And now, the 
earth grows green again, and the rivers 
put off their garments of red to rcassume 
their former attire; but their bosoms are 





* The god of thunder. 


The evil one. 


t 
+ ‘The sung of Tuisko is to be found among the national ballads of Finland, preserved by tradition up to 
when they were collected by Dr. Lounrot and put in press. 
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bestrewn with the feathers of the fallen 
eagle—wonderful feathers; new men get 
possession of them, and with them write 
a history, an immortal history. And yet 
the fatal sea has still other storms. A 
throne is toppled down—an old man flies 
for his life. A young prince, he whom I 
see there before me, advances on the wings 
of destiny, like the genius of the peace of 
the world: it is he who will replace in 
heroes’ hands the feathers of the mighty 
eagle, that they may continue the great 
history that had been interrupted. But 
how! the storm begins again, the clouds 
rain blood, and the\young child waves his 
innocent arms from\the summit of the 
throne; and the air is obscured by the 
black wings of immense carrion crows ?— 
What means that sign? But mists ga- 
ther over my mind—my senses desert 
me ; strangers, adieu! adieu !” 

And the old man was silent, and again 
fell back insensible on the floor, from 
which he did not arise until after some 
hours of convulsive slumber. 

Three weeks after the scene that we 
have just described, we, once more, find 
the illustrious travellers of Karesuando. 
The Count de Montjoie was murmuring a 
host of noble oaths against so prolonged 
a detention, and Guillemot by no means 
let slip the opportunity of seasoning what 
his companion had to say, with some im- 
precations of the plebeian school. The 
Prince smiled at the impatience of his fol- 
lowers. “Do you not find this place 
charming?” he said to them. “We 
would do well to await the conclusion of 
the thaw.” But, at heart, he would not 
have been sorry to know that the thaw 
would never be over. 

“T am not surprised,” said Guillemot 
aside, “that Monseigneur enjoys himself 
so much here. He is of a race whose ex- 
ploits among the beau sexe are universally 
known. What evil star has thrown this 
siren inour way. Iam perfectly bewitched 
myself. The devil disports and laughs in 
her eyes; and my master feels all her in- 
fluence, I am sure. Since that night— 
that horrible night, when the old Beelze- 
bub gave us his piece of acting, he cannot 
get away from her. Morning and even- 
ing, he must visit her in her hovel. She 
has taught him to drive the reindeer and 
to walk in suksi.* I would like to know 
of what use all these fine accomplishments 


will be, in France, to Monseigneur the - 


Duke of Orleans.” 

Meanwhile, the strangers had found in 
the neighborhood a lodging much more 
comfortable than the cabin of the Troll. 
The Duke, however, made frequent visits 
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to the hovel, humble as it was; he was 
often seen rambling with Tvini among the 
mountains. 

One lovely evening in April, they were 
both wandering on the banks of the 
Muonio, and the descendant of that royal 
house which reigned for nine centuries 
over the most gallant people on earth, was 
talking to a poor Finland maiden and 
saying, 

“T love you.” 

At this avowal, Toini shook her head. 

“Monseigneur is jesting with his ser- 
vant ?” 

“No, I swear it ; but, does not my wild 
dove return a little of that love?” 

“ Monseigneur well knows that I love 
him.” 

“Why do you always call me ‘Mon- 
seigneur?? Ah! cannot a prince find 
true love even in a wilderness ?” 

“Must I then tell you? I have seen 
you surrounded by all the splendors of 
your rank, and during the twelve years 
that have elapsed since then I have loved 
you!” 

“You are dreaming, my child! Your 
life is full of mysteries. I am burning 
with eagerness to hear its history nar- 
rated ; but you always hesitate to tell me 
it. 

“ My life, alas! is that of an unfortu- 
nate; and my mother counselled me never 
to satisfy the whim of any who should 
ask to know it. We were born in near 
neighborhood to each other, however.” 

“You are French, Toini, and what is 
more, Parisian. I guessed that long ago 
from the language you speak, and your 
pronunciation, which is so pure and so 
distinguished in its expression. But, tell 
me, how is it that the name of Antoinette 
is so often on your lips?” 

“It was myname. It was given me 
after that of the Queen, for ——” 

“ For—oh, continue, I beseech you; I 
am impatient to know who you are.” 

“For the Queen was my godmo- 
ther 44 

“Oh heaven! whom, then, do I meet 
here, in this coarse attire, amid these savage 
wastes ? Destiny, how cruel is thy 
sport !” 

“Less cruel than men, Monseigneur. 
My mother was a lady of honor to Queen 
Maria Antoinette. She was beautiful. 
You must have remarked that exquisitely 
clear and fair complexion, and that inde- 
finable expression of nobility which is met 
with only among the old families of Nor- 
mandy. A prince of the blood conceived 
@ passion for my mother. She loved him 
in return, and had the weakness to yield. 








* A kind of long pattens used by the Fins and Laplanders in descending mountains, 
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One day, the Prince, entering her apart- 
ments abruptly, said ; ‘ Adelaide, the secret 
of our love is discovered; your interest 
and your honor require you to marry. I 
have selected the Count d’Arras as your 
husband. The Queen has been fully in- 
formed of this, and gives her consent. 
Your betrothal is to take place this very 
evening, but our love shall not perish.’ 
Ah, Monseigneur, know you what the 
Count d’Arras was? an old worn-out 
debauchee of sixty! My mother swooned 
away; but, a few foe h later, she was 
the Countess d’ Arras.” 

“Your mother must have been very 
wretched !” exclaimed the Prince, moved 
at this recital. 

“Oh yes, Monseigneur! as much as 
any poor woman can be who is united to 
aman without a heart. My birth came 
to console her. But her lot was soon 
again overcast. The Prince sought to be 
loved by her as he had been before her 
marriage. ‘Never,’ she replied to him, 
‘never, while I am bound to another. 
Exasperated at this, the Prince wrote her 
three words: ‘Love or vengeance!’ 
My mother fled, for the Count was already 
preparing a horrible plot against her.” 

“T know d’Arras !”—— 

“ My mother did not go far. The Ab- 
bess of the Ursulines at Montmartre was 
a relative. She concealed us in her con- 
vent during seven long years. There, un- 
der the shade of the beech trees, I grew 
up in quiet and peace, I had never step- 
ped outside of the holy retreat, when, 
one day, I persuaded a nun, who was 
going to visit some sick people, to take 
me with her. What delight I experienced 
im traversing those brilliant streets, those 
superb Boulevards, which make your 
capital the queen of the world! How- 
ever, the whirl of men and vehicles made 
me somewhat nervous. I recollect the 
scene as though I had witnessed it but 
yesterday. Suddenly, the crowd separa- 
ted to let four gentlemen on horseback 
pass. Never had I seen any thing as 
beautiful, or as richly ornamented, as the 
chargers they rode. You, my prince, 
were one of those cavaliers. At that 


time only ten years had rolled over your” 


head. A gust of wind carried off your 
hat, and bore it to my feet. I restored it 
to you with a trembling hand; but oh, 
with what a gracious smile you thanked 
me. Another cavalier, among those who 
rode with you, advanced towards the nun 
who accompanied me, and in a strange 
manner, asked her who I was, and where 
I lived. Alas! on the morrow, my moth- 
er received a note, containing these threat- 
ening words: “Love or Vengeance!” 
My mother turned pale as death; and, 
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without losing any time, fled with me to 
Havre, whence she wrote to the Abbess 
of the Ursulines. But, before she re- 
ceived a reply, a second note reached her. 
It was sealed with black, and held only 
the same words: “ Love or Vengeance !” 

“ What infamy !——Did your mother 
keep those letters ?” 

“ You will. never see them, Antoinette,” 
said my mother to me; “we must quit 
France. We never can be happy on this 
soil! Come, let us go to the harbor, and 
embark on the first vessel that wili re- 
ceive us.” An honest skipper gave us 
passage without asking our names, or the 
object of our journey, and, a few weeks 
later, we landed on a shore which we had 
never even heard mentioned: we were in 
Finland, at Uléaborg.” 

“ And the notes, the notes ! ” 

“Vengeance did not pursue us into this 
land of eternal snows. Our lives were 
here permitted to roll on in peace. The 
aged Tuisko, by his extraordinary pro- 
phecies. won our confidence.” 

“And what extraordinary prediction 
has he then made?” 

“T ought not, perhaps, to tell you. He 
predicted to me a glorious visit,a visit 
such as no man has ever received upon 
this earth.” 

“And did he foretell truly ?——You 
blush! What else is there to say ?” 

“Two words,” he added, “ will destroy 
your happiness.” 

“The notes! Speak, for heaven’s sake! 
—the notes!” 

“Why constantly exclaim the notes ? 
My beloved mother, has, for four years 
past, been sleeping her eternal slumber in 
the cemetery of Ulé&borg. And I, poor 
child,—the good Tuisko took me, consoled 
me, and in the midst of these deserts of 
snow, has supplied the place of a father.” 

“Oh! good Toini, come, weep upon my 
bosom. Return with me to France, the 
land of thy mother! I will surround 
thee with all the splendors due to thy 
birth, I will restore to thee the happiness 
of which a wretch has robbed thee. But 
give me, I beseech you, give me a pledge 
of love, that I may believe your words.” 

“Take this medallion, my prince. It is 
the only inheritance I have received from 
my mother, it is my greatest treasure ; it 
contains a piece of the true cross. As 
long as you wear it above your heart, you 
need fear neither water, nor fire, nor air, 
nor balls, nor the assassin’s poniard.” 

“Thanks, my child, this dear locket 
shall not quit me one single instant of my 
remaining life. But, let me press upon 
your lips, one kiss, pure as the embrace of 
angels. Oh, my God! those letters!” 

“Why such sudden pallor, my prince? 
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——Here are the letters you so greatly 
desire to see; I always carry them about 
me; they inclose a lock of my mother’s 
hair,——my poor mother !” 

The Duke of Orleans took the packet 
of letters, and opened it with convulsive 
eagerness. 


“Oh misery! unhappy chance!” he 


cried, with an accent of surprise and in- 

expressible anguish, “this is my father’s 

handwriting !” 
Se er 


* * * * 
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The fate of Toint has remained un- 
known, nor was it ever discovered what 
became of Tuisko. Both di 
without leaving any trace to indicate 
whither they had gone. One man, onl 
living in the village of Karesuando, could 
still furnish some authentic particulars 
of their history. Should he who transla- 
ted what the reader has just been peru- 
sing, ever return to those distant regions, 
he will make it a duty to finish the story 
of The Troll’s Daughter. 





MY CHATEAUX. 


“In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree.” 
Coleridge, 


I AM the owner of great estates. Many 

of them lie in the West; but the 
greater part are in Spain. You may see 
my western possessions any evening at 
sunset when their spires and battlements 
flash against the horizon. It gives me a 
feeling of pardonable importance, as a 
proprietor, that they are visible, to my 
eyes at least, from any part of the world 
in which I chance to be. In my long 
voyage around the Cape of Good Hope to 
India (the only voyage I ever made, 
when I was a boy and a supercargo), if 
I fell home-sick, or sank into a reverie of 
all the pleasant homes I had left behind, 
I had but to wait until sunset, and then 
looking toward the west, I beheld my 
clustering pinnacles and towers brightly 
burnished as if to salute and welcome me. 
So, in the city, if I get vexed and wearied, 
and cannot find my wonted solace in 
sallying forth at dinner-time to con- 
template the gay world of youth and 
beauty hurrying to the congress of fashion, 
—or if I observe that the cares of time 
are deepening their tracks around the 
eyes of my wife, Prue, I go quietly up to 
the house-top, toward evening, and refresh 
myself with a distant prospect of my 
estates. Itis as dear to me as that of Eton 
to the poet Gray: and, if I sometimes won- 
der at such moments whether I shall find 
these realms as fair as they appear, I am 
suddenly reminded that the night air 
may be noxious, and descending, I enter 
the little parlor where Prue sits stitching, 
and surprise that precious woman by ex- 
claiming with the poet’s pensive enthu- 
siasm : 


“Thought would destroy their Paradisa, 
No more ;—where ignorance is bliss, 
"Tis folly to be wise,” 


VoL. 1.—43 


® 

Columbus, also, had possessions in the 
West; and asI read aloud the romantic 
story of his life, my veice quivers as I 
come to the point in which it is related 
that sweet odors of the land mingled 
with the sea-air. as the admiral’s fleet 
proached the shores; that tropical birds 
flew out and fluttered around the ships, 
glittering in the sun, the gorgeous pro- 
mises of the new country ; that boughs, 
perhaps with blossoms not all decayed, 
floated out to welcome the strange wood 
from which the craft were hollowed—then 
I cannot restrain myself. I think of the 
gorgeous visions I have seen, before I 
have even undertaken the journey to the 
West, and I cry aloud to Prue: 

“What sun-bright birds, and gorgeous 
blossoms, and celestial odors will. float out 
to us, my Prue, as we approach our 
western possessions !” 

The placid Prue raises her eyes. to mine 
with a reproof so delicate that it could 
not be trusted to words; and, after a 
moment, she resumes her knitting and I 
proceed : 

“These are my western estates, but my 
finest castles are in Spain. It is a country 
famously romantic, and my castles are 
all of perfect proportions, and appropriatel 
set in the most picturesque situations. 
have never been to Spain myself, but I 
have, naturally, conversed much with 
travellers to that country, although, I 
must allow, without deriving from them 
much substantial information about my 


property there. The wisest of them told 


me that there were more holders of real 
estate in Spain than in any other region 
he had ever heard of, and they are all 
great proprietors. Every one of them 
possesses a multitude of the stateliest cas- 
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tles. From conversation with them you 
easily gather that each one considers his 
own castles much the largest and in the 
loveliest positions. And, after I had heard 
this said, I verified it, by discovering that 
all my immediate neighbors in the city 
were great Spanish proprietors. 

One day as I raised my head from 
entering some long and tedious accounts 
in my books, and began to reflect that the 
quarter was expiring, and that I must 
begin to prepare the balance-sheet, I ob- 
served my subordinate, in office but not 
in years, (for poor old Titbottom will 
never see sixty again!) leaning on his 
hand, and much abstracted. 

“ Are you not well, Titbottom ?” asked I. 

“Perfectly, but I was just building a 
castle in Spain,” said he. 

I looked at his rusty coat, his faded 
hands, his sad eye, and white hair, for a 
moment, in great surprise, and then in- 


quired," 

“Ts it possible that you own property 
there, too ?” 

He shook his head silently; and still 
leaning on his hand, and with an expres- 
sion in his eye, as if he were looking upon 
the most fertile estate of Andalusia, he 
went on making his plans, laying out 
his gardens, I suppose, building terraces 
for the vines, determining a library with 
a southern exposure, and resolving which 
should be the tapestried chamber. 

“ What a singular whim,” thought I, as 
I watched Titbottom, and filled up a check 
for four hundred dollars, my quarterly 
salary, “that a man who owns castles in 
Spain should be deputy bookkeeper at 
nine hundred dollars a year!” 

When I went home, I eat my dinner 
silently, and afterward sat for a long time 
upon the: roof of the house, looking at 
my western property, and thinking of Tit- 
bottom. 

It is remarkable that none of the pro- 
prietors have ever been to Spain to take 
possession and report to the rest of us the 
state of our property there. I, of course, 
cannot go, I am too much engaged. So is 
Titbottom. And I find that it is the case 
with all the proprietors. We have so 
much to detain us at home that we cannot 

t away. It is always so with rich men. 

sighed once as she sat at the window 
and saw Bourne, the millionnaire, the Presi- 
dent of innumerable companies, and mana- 
ger and director of all the moral societies 
in town, going by with wrinkled brow and 
hurried step. I asked her why she sighed. 

“ Because I was remembering that my 
mother used to tell me not to desire great 


i for occasioned ~ 
a property great cares, 
“It does, indeed,” answered I, with em- 
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phasis, remembering Titbottom, and the 
impossibility of looking after my Spanish 
estates. 

Prue turned and looked at me with 
wild surprise; but I saw that her mind 
had gone down the street with Bourne. I 
could never discover if he held much 
Spanish stock. But I think he does, All 
the Spanish proprietors have a certain 
expression. Bourne has it to a remark- 
able degree. It is a kind of look, as if— 
as if, in fact, a man’s mind were in Spain. 
Bourne was an old lover of Prue’s, and he 
is not married, which is strange for a man 
in his position, so rich, and so intelligent. 

It is not easy for me to say how I know 
so much, as I certainly do, about my 
castles in Spain. The sun always shines 
upon them. They stand large and fair in 
a luminous, golden atmosphere, a little 
hazy and dreamy, perhaps, like the 
Indian summer, but, in which no gales 
blow and there are no tempests. All the 
sublime mountains, and beautiful valleys, 
and soft landscapes, that I have not yet 
seen, are to be foundin the grounds. They 
command a noble view of the Alps; so 
fine, indeed, that I should be quite con- 
tent with the prospect of them from the 
highest tower of my castle, and not care 
to go to Switzerland. The neighboring 
ruins, too, are as picturesque as those of 
Italy, and my desire of standing in the 
Coliseum and of seeing the shattered 
arches of the Aqueducts, stretching along 
the Campagna and melting into the Alban 
Mount is entirely quenched. The rich 
gloom of my orange groves is gilded by 
fruit as brilliant of complexion and ex- 
quisite of flavor, as any that ever dark-eyed 
Sorrento girls, looking over the high plas- 
tered walls of southern Italy, hand to the 
youthful travellers, climbing on donkeys 
up the narrow lane beneath. The Nile 
flows through my grounds. The Degert lies 
upon their edge, and Damascus stands 
in my garden. I am given to understand, 
also, that the Parthenon has been removed 
to my Spanish possessions. The Golden- 
Horn is my fish-preserve; my flocks 
of golden fleece are pastured on the plain 
of Marathon, and the honey of Hymettus 
is distilled from the flowers that grow in 
the vale of Enna—all in my Spanish 
domains. 

From the windows of those castles 
look the beautiful women whom I have 
never seen, whose portraits the poets 
have painted. They wait for me there, 
and chiefly the fair-haired child, lost to my 
eye so long ago, now bloomed into an im- 
possible beauty. The lights that never 
shone, glance at evening in the vaulted 
halls, upon banquets that were never 

The bands I have never collect- 
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ed, play all night long, and enchant the 
brilliant company, that was never assem- 
bled, into silence. In the long summer 
mornings the children that I never had, 
play in the gardens that I never planted. 

hear their sweet voices sounding low 
and far away, calling, “Father! father!” 
T see the lost fair-haired girl, grown now 
into a woman, descending the stately 
stairs of my castle in Spain, stepping 
out upon the-lawn, and playing with 
those children. They bound away to- 
gether down the garden; but those voices 
linger, this time airily calling, “ Mother! 
mother !” 

But there is a stranger magic than this 
in my Spanish estates. The lawny slopes 
on which, when a child, I played, in my 
father’s old country place, which was sold 
when he failed, are all there, and not a 
flower faded, nor a blade of grass sere. 
The green leaves have not fallen from the 
spring woods of half a century ago, and a 
gorgeous autumn has blazed undimmed 
for fifty years, among the trees I remem- 
ber. Chestnuts are not especially sweet 
to my palate now, but those I used to 
prick my fingers with when gathering in 
New Hampshire are exquisite as ever to 
my taste, when I think of eating them in 
Spain. I don’t ride horseback any more; 
but in Spain, when I think of it, I bound 
over all the fences in the country, bare- 
backed upon the wildest horses. Sermons 
Iam apt to find a little soporific in this 
country; but in Spain I should listen as 
reverently as ever, for proprietors must 
set a good example on their estates. 
Plays are insufferable to me here—Prue 
and I never go. Prue, indeed, is not quite 
sure it is moral; but the theatres in my 
Spanish castles are of a prodigious splen- 
dor, and when I think of going there, 
Prue sits in a front box with me—a kind 
of royal box—the good woman, attired in 
such wise as I have never seen her here, 
while I wear my white waistcoat, which 
in Spain has no appearance of mending, 
but dazzles with immortal newness, and 
is a miraculous fit. 

Yes, and in those castles in Spain, Prue 
is not the placid, breeches-patching help- 
mate, with whom you are acquainted, but 
her face has a bloom which we both re- 
member, and her movement a grace which 
my Spanish swans emulate, and her voice 
a music sweeter than those that orchestras 
discourse. She is always there what she 
seemed to me when I fell in love with her, 
many and many years ago. The neighbors 
called her then a nice, capable girl; and 
certainly she did knit and darn with a 
zeal and success to which my feet and my 
legs have testified for nearly half a centu- 
ry. But she could spin a finer web than 
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ever came from cotton, and im its subtle 
meshes my heart was entangled, and 
there has softly and ily ever 
since. The neighbors declared she could 
make pudding and cake better than any 
girl of her age; but stale bread from 
Prue’s hand was ambrosia to my palate. 

“She who makes every thing well, even 
to making neighbors speak well of her, 
will surely mike a good wife,” said I to 
myself when I knew her, and the echo of 
a half century answers, “a good wife.” 

So, when I meditate my Spanish castles, 
I see Prue in them as my heart saw her 
standing by her father’s door: “Age 
cannot wither her.” There is a magic in 
the Spanish air that paralyzes Time. He 
glides by, unnoticed and unnoticing. I 
greatly admire the Alps, which I see so 
distinctly from my Spanish windows; I 
delight in the taste of the southern fruit 
that ripens upon my terraces ; I enjoy the 
pensive shade of the Italian ruins which 
are there; I like to shoot crocodiles, and 
talk with the Sphinx upon the shores of 
the Nile, flowing through my domain; I 
am glad to drink sherbet in Damascus, 
and fleece my flocks on the plains of Ma~ 
rathon: but I would resign all these for 
ever rather than part with that Spanish 
portrait of Prue fora day. Nay, have I 
not resigned them all for ever, to live with 
that portrait’s changing original ? 

I have often wondered how I shall ever 
reach my castles. The desire of going 
comes over me very strongly sometimes, 
and I endeavor to see how I can —— 
my affairs, so as to get away. To tell 
truth, I am not quite sure of the route,— 
I mean, to that particular part of Spain 
in which my estates lie. I have inquired 
very particularly, but nobody seems to 
know precisely. One morning I met 
young Aspen, trembling with excitement. 

“What’s the matter?” asked I with 
interest, for I knew that he ‘held a great 
deal of Spanish stock. 

“Oh!” said he, “I’m going out to take 
possession. I have found the way to my 
castle in Spain.” 

“Dear me!” I answered, with the 
blood streaming into my face ; and, heed- 
less of Prue pulling my glove until it 
ripped—“ what is it !” 

“The direct route is through Califor- 
nia,” answered he. 

“But then you have the sea to cross 


afterward,” said I, remembering the 


map. 
“Not at all,” answered “the 
road runs along: the shore of the Sacra- 
mento River.” 
He darted away from me, and I did 
not meet him again. I was very curious 
to know if he arrived safely in Spain, and 
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was expecting every day to hear news 
from him of my property there, when, 
one evening, I bought an extra, full of 
California news, and the first thing upon 
which my eye fell, was this: “ Died, in 
San Francisco, Edward Aspen, Esq., aged 
35.” There is a large body of the Spanish 
stockholders who believe with Aspen, and 
sail for California every week. I have 
not yet heard of their arrival out at their 
castles, but I suppose they are so busy 
with their own affairs there, that they 
have no time to write to the rest of us 
about the condition of our property. 

There was my wife’s cousin, too, Jona- 
than Bud, who is a good, honest youth 
from the country, and after a few weeks’ 
absence, he burst into the office one day, 
just as I was balancing my books, and 
whi to me, eagerly : 

“ve found my castle in Spain.” 

I put the blotting paper in the leaf, for 
I was wiser now than when Aspen had 
excited me, and looked at my wife’s 
cousin, Jonathan Bud, inquiringly. 

“ Polly Bacon,” whispered he, winking. 

I continued the interrogative glance. 

“She’s going to marry me, and she’ll 
show me the way to Spain,” said Jona- 
than Bud, hilariously. 

“She'll make you walk Spanish, Jona- 
than Bud,” said I. 

And so she does. He makes no more 
hilarious remarks. He never bursts into 
a room. He doesn’t ask us to dinner. 
He says that Mrs. Bud doesn’t like smok- 
ing. Mrs. Bud has nerves and babies. 
She has a way of saying, “Mr. Bud!” 
which destroys conversation, and casts a 
gloom upon society. 

It occurred to me that Bourne, the 
millionnaire, must have ascertained the 
safest and most expeditious route to 
Spain, so I stole a few minutes one 
afternoon, and went into his office. He 
was sitting at his desk writing rapidly, 
and surrounded by files of papers and 
patterns, specimens, boxes, every thing 
that covers the table of a great mer- 
chant. In the outer rooms clerks were 
writing. Upon high shelves over their 
heads were huge boxes covered with dust, 
dingy with age, many of them, and all 
marked with the name of the firm in large 
black letters—* Bourne & Dye.” They 
were all numbered also with the proper 
year; some of them with a sing!e great B, 
and dates extending back into the last 
century, when old Bourne made the great 
fortune, before he went into partnership 
with Dye. Every thing was indicative 
of immense and increasing prosperity. 

There were several gentlemen in wait- 
ing to converse with Bourne (we all call 
him so, familiarly, down town), and I 
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waited until they went out. But others 
came in. There was no pause in the 
rush. All kinds of inquiries were made 
and answered. At length I stepped up. 

“ A moment, please, Mr. Bourne.” 

He looked up hastily, wished me good 
morning, which he had done to none of 
the others, and which courtesy I attribut- 
ed to Spanish sympathy. 

“What is it, sir?” he asked blandly, 
but with wrinkled brow. 

“Mr. Bourne, have you any castles in 
Spain?” asked I, without preface. 

He looked at me for a few moments 
without speaking, and without seeming to 
see me. His brow gradually smoothed, 
and his eyes, apparently looking into the 
street, were really, I have no doubt, 
feasting upon the Spanish landscape. 

“Too many, too many,” said he at 
length, musingly, shaking his head, and 
without addressing me. 

I supposed he felt himself too much ex- 
tended—as we say in Wall-street. He 
feared, I thought, that he had too much 
impracticable property elsewhere, to own 
so much in Spain; so I asked, 

“Will you tell me what you consider 
the shortest and safest route thither, Mr. 
Bourne? for, of course, a man who drives 
such an immense trade with all parts of 
the world, will know all that I have come 
to inquire.” 

“ My dear sir,” answered he, wearily, 
“T have been trying, all my life, to dis- 
cover it; but none of my ships have ever 
been there—none of my captains have any 
report to make. They bring me, as they 
brought my father, gold dust from Guinea ; 
ivory, pearls, and precious stones from 
every part of the earth, but not a fruit, 
not a solitary flower from one of my cas- 
tles in Spain. I have sent clerks, agents, 
and travellers of all kinds ; philosophers, 
pleasure-hunters, and invalids, in all sorts 
of ships, to all sorts of places, but none of 
them ever saw or heard of my castles, 
except one young poet, and he died in a 
mad-house.” 

“Mr. Bourne, will you take five thou- 
sand at ninety-seven ?” hastily demanded 
a man, who, as he entered, I recognized as 
a broker. “ We'll make a splendid thing 


. of it.” 


Bourne nodded assent, and the broker 
disappeared. - 
“ Happy man!” muttered the merchant, 
the broker went out; “ he has no cas- 
hes in Spain.” 
“T am sorry to have troubled you, Mr. 
Bourne,” said [, retiring. 
“T am glad you came,” returned he ; 
“but I assure you, had I known the route 
ou hoped to ascertain from me, I should 
oni sailed years and years ago. People 
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sail for the North-west Passage, which is 
nothing when you have found it. Why 
don’t the English Admiralty fit out ex- 
peditions to discover all our castles in 
Spain??? . 

He sat lost in thought. 

“Tt?s nearly post-time, sir,” said the 
clerk. 

Mr. Bourne did not heed him. He was 
still musing ; and I turned to go, wishing 
him good morning. When I had nearly 
reached the door, he called me back, say- 
ing, as if continuing his remarks— 

“Tt is strange that you, of all men, 
should come to ask me this question. If 
I envy any man, it is you, for I sincerely 
assure you that I supposed you lived alto- 
gether upon your Spanish estates. I once 
thought I knew the way tomine. I gave 
directions for furnishing them, and order- 
ed bridal bouquets, which, I suppose, are 
there still.” 

He paused a moment, then said slowly 
— How is your wife?” 

I told him that Prue was well—that 
she was always remarkably well. Mr. 
Bourne shook me warmly by the hand. 

“Thank you,” said he. “Good morn- 
ing.” 

i knew why he thanked me; I knew 
why he thought that I lived altogether 
upon my Spanish estates; I knew a little 
bit about those bridal bouquets. Mr. 
Bourne, the millionnaire, was an old Jover 
of Prue’s. There is something very odd 
about those Spanish castles. When I 
think of them, I somehow see the fair- 
haired girl whom I knew when I was 
not out of short jackets. When Bourne 
meditates them, he sees Prue and me 
quietly at home in their best chambers. 
It is a very singular thing that my wife 
should live in another man’s castle in 
Spain. 

At length I resolved to ask Titbottom 
if he had ever heard of the best route to 
our estates. He said that he owned castles, 
and sometimes there was an expression in 
his face, as if he saw them. I hope he 
did. I should long ago have asked him 
if he had ever observed the turrets of my 
possessions in the west, if I had not feared 
he would suppose I was mocking his pov- 
erty. I hope his poverty has not turned 
his head, for he is very forlorn. One Sun- 
day I went with him a few miles into the 
country. It was a soft, bright day, the 
fields and hills lay turned to the sky, as j 
every leaf and blade of grass were nerves, 
bared to the touch of the sun. I almost 
felt the ground warm under my feet. The 
meadows waved and glittered, the lights 
and shadows were exquisite, and the 
distant hills seemed only to remove the 
horizon farther away. As we strolled 
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along picking wild-flowers, for it was in 
summer, I was thinking what a fine day 
it was for a trip to Spain, when Titbottom 
suddenly exclaimed : ‘ 

“Thank God! I own this landscape.” 

“You!” returned I. 

* Certainly,” said he. 

“Why,” I answered, “I thought this 
was part of Bourne’s property?” 

Titbottom smiled. 

“Does Bourne own the sun and the 
sky? Does Bourne own that sailing 
shadow yonder? Does Bourne own the 
golden lustre of the grain, or the motion 
of the wood? or those ghosts of hills, 
that glide pallid along the horizon? 
Bourne owns the dirt and fences; I own 
the beauty that makes the landscape, or 
otherwise how could I own castles in 


Spain ?” 
I respected Tit- 


That was very true. 
bottom more than ever. 

“Do you know,” said he, after a lo 
pause, “that I fancy my castles lie beyon 
those distant hills. At all events, I can 
see them distinctly from their summits.” 

He smiled quietly as he spoke, and it 
was then I asked : 

“But, Titbottom, have you never dis- 
cerned the way to them ?” 

“Dear me! yes,” answered he, “I 
know the way well enough ; but it would 
do no good to follow it. I should give 
out before I arrived. It is a long and 
difficult journey for a man of my years 
and habits;—and income,” he added 
slowly. 5 

As he spoke he seated himself upon the 
ground ; and while he pulled long blades 
of grass, and putting them between his 
thumbs, whistled shrilly, he said: 

“T have never known but twomen who 
reached their estates in Spain.” 

“Indeed !” said I, “how did they go ?” 

“ One went over the side of a ship, and 
the other out of a third story window,” 
said Titbottom, fitting a broad blade be- 
tween his thumbs and blowing a demo- 
niacal blast. 

“ And I know one man that resides upon 
his estates constantly,” continued he. 

“ Who is that ?” 

“Our old friend Slug, whom you may 
see any day at the asylum, just coming 
in from the hunt, or going to call upon his 
friend the Grand Lama, or dressing for 
the wedding of the Man in the Moon, or 
receiving an ambassador from Timbuctoo. 
Whenever I go to see him, Slug insists 
that I am the Pope, disguised as a journey- 
man carpenter, and he entertains me in 
the most distinguished manner. He 
always insists upon kissing my foot, and 
I bestow upon him, kneeling, the apostolic 
benediction. This is the only Spanish 





proprietor in possession, with whom I am 
acquainted.” 

And so saying Titbottom lay back upon 
the ground, and making a spy-glass of 
his hand, surveyed the landscape through 
it. This was a marvellous bookkeeper 
of more than sixty ! 

“ T know another man who lived in his 
Spanish castle for two months, and then 
was tumbled out head first. That was 


young Stunning who married old Buhl’s 
daughter. She was all smiles, andmamma 
was all sugar, and Stunning was all bliss, 
for two months. He carried his head in 
the clouds and felicity absolutely foamed 
at his eyes. He was drowned in love, 


seeing, as usual, not what really was, but 
what he fancied. He lived so exclusively 
in his castle, that he forgot the office 
down town, and one morning there came a 
squeeze and Stunning was smashed.” 

Titbottom arose and stooping over, con- 
templated the landscape, with his head 
down between his legs. 

“Tt’s quite a new effect, so,” said the 
nimble bookkeeper. 

“ Well,” said I, “Stunning failed?” 

“Oh yes, smashed all up. and the castle 
in Spain came down about his ears with a 
tremendous crash. The family sugar was 
all dissolved into the original aone in a mo- 
ment. Fairy-times are over, are they ? 
Ask Stunning if sleek ma’s-in-law don’t 
change miraculously into she-tigers, as 
often as linnets into princesses in the old 
stories. Heigh-ho! the falling stones of 
Stunning’s castle have left their marks 
all over his face. I call them his Spanish 
scars.” 

“But my dear Titbottom,” said I, 
“what is the matter with you this morn- 
ing? your usual sedateness is quite gone.” 

“Tt’sonly the exhilarating air of Spain,” 
he answered. “ My castlesare so fair and 
stately that I can never think of them, 
nor speak of them without excitement; 
when I was younger I desired to reach 
them, even more ardently than now, be- 
cause I heard the philosopher’s stone was 
in the vault of one of them.” 

“Indeed,” said I, yielding to sympathy, 
“and I have good reason to believe that 
the fountain of eternal youth flows through 
the garden of one of mine. Do you know 
whether there are any children upon your 

ands ?” 

“The children of Alice call Bertram 
father!” replied Titbottom, solemnly, 
and in a low voice, as he folded his faded 
hands before him, and stood erect, looking 
wistfully over the landscape. The light 
wind played with his thin white hair, and 
his sober, black suit was almost sombre 
in the sunshine. The half bitter expres- 
sion, which I had remarked upon his face 
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during part of our conversation, had pass- 
ed away, and the old sadness had returned 
to his eye. He stood, in the pleasant 
morning, the very image of a great pro- 
priator of castles in Spain. 

“There is wonderful music there,” he 
said. “Sometimes I awake at night, and 
hear it. It is full of the sweetness of 
youth, and love, and a new world. I lie 
and listen, and its magic is such that I seem 
to arrive at the great gates of my estates. 
They swing open upon noiseless hinges, 
and the tropic of my dreams receives me. 
Up the broad steps, whose marble pave- 
ment mingled light and shadow print with 
shifting mosaic, beneath the boughs of 
lustrous oleanders, and palms, and trees 
of unimaginable fragrance, I pass into the 
vestibule, warm with summer odors, and 
into the presence-chamber beyond, where 
my wife awaits me. But castle, and wife, 
and odorous woods, and pictures, and 
statues, and all the bright substance of 
my household, seem to reel and glimmer 
in the splendor, as the music fails. But 
when it swells again, I clasp the wife to 
my heart, and we move on with a fair 
society, beautiful women, noble men, be- 
fore whom the tropical luxuriance of that 
world bends and bows in homage; and 
through endless days and nights of eter- 
nal summer the stately revel of our life 
proceeds. / Then, suddenly, the music 
stops. I hear my watch ticking under 
the pillow. I see dimly the outline of 
my little upperroom. Then I fall asleep, 
and in the morning some one of the 
boarders at the breakfast-table says : 

“ Did you hear the serenade last night, 
Mr. Titbottom ?” 

I doubted no longer that Titbottom was 
a very extensive proprietor. The truth 
is, that he was so constantly engaged in 
planning and arranging his castles, that 
he conversed very little at the office, and 
I had misinterpreted his silence. As we 
walked homeward, that day, he was more 
than ever tender and gentle. “We must 
all have something to do in this world,” 
said he, “and I, who have so much lei- 
sure—for you know I have no wife nor 
children to work for—know not what I 
should do, if I had not my castles in Spain 
to look after.” 

When I reached home, my darling Prue 
was sitting in the little parlor reading. I 
felt a little guilty for having been so long 

way, and upon my only holiday. SoI 
foo to say that Titbottom invited me 
to go to walk, and that I had no idea we 
had gone so far, and that—— 

“Don’t excuse yourself,” said Prue, 
smiling as she laid down her book; “I 
am glad you have had a good time. You 
ought to go out sometimes, and breathe 
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the fresh air, and run about the fields, 
which I am not strong enough to do. 
Why did you not bring home Mr. Titbot- 
tom to tea? He is so lonely, and looks 
so sad. I am sure he has very little com- 
fort in this life,” said my thoughtful Prue, 
as she called Jane to set the tea-table. 

“ But he has a good deal of comfort in 
Spain, Prue,” answered I. 

“ When was Mr. Titbottom in Spain ?” 
inquired my wife. 

“ Why, he is there more than half the 
time,” I replied. 

Prue looked quietly at me, and smiled. 
“T see it has done you good to breathe 
the country air,” said she. “Jane, get 
some of the blackberry jam, and call Ad- 
oniram and the children.” 

So we went in to tea. We eat in the 
back parlor, for our little house and limit- 
ed means do not allow us to have things 
upon the Spanish scale. It is better than 
a sermon to hear my wife Prue talk to 
the children ; and when she speaks to me, 
it does seem sweeter than the singing; at 
least, such as we have in our hatch. I 
am very happy. \ 

Yet I dream my dreams, and attend to 
my castles in Spain. I have so much pro- 
perty there, that I could not, in conscience, 
neglect it. All the years of my youth, 
and the hopes of my manhood, are stored 
away, like precious stones, in the vaults ; 
and I know that I shall find every thing 
convenient, elegant, and splendid, when 
come into possession. As the years go 
by, Iam not conscious that my interest 
diminishes. If I see that age is subtly 
sifting his snow in the dark hair of ~ 
Prue, I smile, contented, for her hair, dar 
and heavy as when I first saw it, is all 
carefully treasured at my castles in Spain. 
If I feel her arm more heavily leaning 
upon mine, as we walk around the squares, 
I press it closely to my side, for I know 
that the easy grace of her youth’s motion 
will be restored by the elixir of that 
Spanish air. If her voice sometimes falls 
less clearly from her lips, it is no less 
sweet to me, for the music of her voice’s 
prime fills, freshly as ever, those Spanish 
halls. If the light I loved fades a little 
from her eyes, I know that the glances 
she gave me in our youth are the eternal 
sunshine of my castles in Spain. I defy 
time and change. / Each year laid upon 
our heads, is a hand of blessing.) I have 
no doubt that I shall find the’ shortest 
route to my possessions as soon as need 
be. Perhaps, when Adoniram is married, 
we will all go out to one of my castles 
to pass the honey-moon. 

Ah! if the true history of Spain could 
be written, what a book were there! The 
most purely romantic ruin in the world 
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is the Alhambra. But of the myriad 
castles, more spacious and splendid .than 
any possible Alhambra, and for ever un- 
ruined, no towers are distinctly visible, no 
pictures have been painted, and only a 
few ecstatic songs have been sung. The 
pleasure-dome of Kubla Khan, which Cole- 
ridge saw in Xanadu (a province with 
which I am not familiar), and a fine Castle 
of Indolence belonging to Thomson, and 
the palace of art which Mr. Tennyson 
built as “a lordly pleasure-house” for his 
soul; are among the best statistical ac- 
counts of those Spanish estates. Turner, 
too, has done for them much the same 
service that Owen Jones has done for the 
Alhambra. In the vignette to Moore’s 
Epicurean you will find represented one 
of the most extensive castles in Spain; 
and there are several exquisite studies 
from others, by the same artist, publish- 
ed in Rogers’ Italy. 

But I confess that Ido not recognize 
any of these as mine, and that fact makes 
me prouder of my property, for, if there 
be such boundless variety of magnificence 
in the aspect and exterior, imagine the life 
that is led there, a life not unworthy the 
places. If Adoniram should be married 
within a reasonable time, and we should 
make up that little family party to go veg | 
I have considered already what — 
should ask to meet the bride. Jephthah’s 
daughter and the Chevalier Bayard, I 
should say—and fair Rosamond with Dean 
Swift—King Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba would come over, I think, from his 
famous castle—Shakspeare and his friend 
the Marquis of Southampton might come 
in a galley with Cleopatra; and, if any 
guest were offended by her presence, he 
should devote himself to the fair one with 
golden locks. Mephistophiles is not dis- 
agreeable, and is exceedingly well-bred in 
society, I am told; and he should come 
téte-d-téte with Mrs. Rawdon Crawley. 
Spenser should escort his Faerie 
who would preside at the tea-table. Mr, 
Samuel Weller I should ask as Lord of 
Misrule, and Dr. Johnson as the Abbot 
of Unreason. I would suggest to Major 
Dobbin to accompany Mrs. Fry; Alcibi- 
ades would bring Homer and Plato in his 
purple-sailed galley; and I would have 
Aspasia, Ninon de l’Enclos and Mrs. 
Battle, to make up a table of whist with 
Queen Elizabeth. I shall order a seat 
placed in the oratory for Lady Jane Grey 
and Joan of Arc. I shall invite General 
Washington to bring some of the choicest 
segars from his plantation for Sir Walter 
Raleigh ; and Chaucer, Browning, and 
Walter Savage Landor, should talk with 
Goethe, who is to bring Tasso on one 
arm and Iphigenia on the other. Dante 
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and Mr. Carlyle would prefer, I suppose, 
to go down into the dark vaults under 
the castle. The Man in the Moon, the 
old Harry, and William of the Wisp 
would be valuable additions, and the 
sweet singer Tennyson might compose 
an official ode upon the occasion: or I 
would ask “they” to say all about it. 

Of course there are many other guests 
whose names I do not at the moment re- 
call. But I should ask, first of all, Miles 
Coverdale, who knows every thing about 
these places and this society, for he was 
at Blithedale, and he has described “a 
select party” which he attended at a 
castle in the air. 

Prue has not yet looked over the list. 
In fact I am not quite sure that she 
knows my intention. For I wish to sur- 
prise her, and I think it would be gener- 
ous to ask Bourne to lead her out in the 
bridal quadrille. I think that I shall try 


the first waltz with the girl I sometimes 
seem to see in my fairest castle, but whom 
I very vaguely remember; Titbottom will 
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come with old Burton and Jaques. But 
I have not prepared half my invitations. 
Do you not guess it, seeing that I did not 
name, first of all, Elia, who assisted at the 
“Rejoicings upon the new-year’s coming 
of age?” 

And yet, if Adoniram should never 
marry ?—or if we could not get to Spain ? 
—or if the company would not come? 
What then? Shall I betray a secret? I 
have already entertained this party in my 
humble little parlor at home; and Prue 
presided as serenely as Semiramis over 
her court! Have I not said that I defy 
Time, and shall space hope to daunt me ? 
I keep books by day, but by night books 
keep me. They leave me to dreams and 
reveries. Shall I confess, that sometimes 
when I have been sitting, reading to my 
Prue, Cymbeline, perhaps, or a Canter- 
bury tale, I have seemed to see clearly 
before me the broad highway to my cas- 
tles in Spain; and as she looked up from 
her work, and smiled in sympathy, I have 
even fancied that I was already there. 
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OME months after taking up my quar- 
ters in the Imperial College, I was 
summoned to a little town on the borders 
of France, where the French fathers, then 
refugees, had a little college. Pasages, 
for so is the place called, is a queer nook 
at the mouth of the Bidassoa, not far 
from San Sebastian: our college stood a 
little beyond the town on a precipitous 
bluff which towered above the road. By 
a singular privilege, the origin of which I 
did not find time to explore, albeit given 
much to such investigation, every man of 
the mighty town of Pasages is a noble- 
man. We learned this in a curious way 
to our great amusement. A lock was 
out of order in the college and a lay 
brother was sent with it to a locksmith. 
Several days passed and the mechanic 
never appeared ; and at last at the end of 
a couple of weeks, our lay brother started 
out to find the why and the wherefore. 
On arriving at the shop, he asked whether 
the lock was done. Done! yes, done this 
week and more. Why then did you not 
bring it to the college? Up started the 
Spaniard in a fury. Drawing himself to 
his full height, he crossed his arms, and 
in a tone and manner that would have 
done honor to the immortal knight of La 


Mancha, he exclaimed—What! a noble- 
man of Los Pasages carry your lock 
through the streets? Take it yourself or 
it lies there till doomsday! Though 
ready to burst with laughter the lay 
brother kept his countenance, mollified 
his man, and not being a nobleman, 
brought the lock home himself. Other 
tradesfolk stood on the same point of 
etiquette. 

On my way to this place I stopped at 
Loyola, the birthplace of the founder of 
the society. The little house in which 
he was born is inclosed in a church and 
contains a silver statue of the Saint of the 
size of life. Like most silver statues it 
was darkened by age and by no means 
striking: the metal was thin and it was 
probably owing to these facts that it had 
so long escaped. 

Soon after arriving at Pasages, troubles 
began at Spain, and groups of men, pass- 
ing beneath our window, would raise the 
fierce cry of “ Mueran los frailes.” It 
was soon evident that our stay could not 
be permanent. We were intruders— 
Frenchmen. To relieve itself from odium, 
the government ordered the college to be 
closed ; it was done summarily, and all 
carried off in haste. The scholars who 
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belonged in the country were allowed to 
return home, the rest with the religious 
carried to the frontier. Claiming the 
right of an American citizen, I protested 
against being carried to France, and was 
allowed, some days before the suppres- 
sion, to return to Madrid. This enabled 
me to serve my companions greatly ; se- 
veral papers of importance and letters 
were confided to me, and I now alone 
proceeded to the capital. Spain was al- 
ready in a fever of political agitation ; 
civil war had broken out; the cholera 
was sweeping over the land: Madrid 
was like a city besieged, and as I thread- 
ed the streets, early in the morning of the 
17th of July, I foresaw scenes of terror. 
The cry of mueran los frailes, sounded 
in my ears at every step. The people had 
become convinced that the fountains had 
been poisoned by the Jesuits. Groups 
of men collected on all sides, but when I 
reached the college, and was again wel- 
comed by my companions, I forgot my 
foreboding, so calm and tranquil were 
they all. Nevertheless, I told the supe- 
rior frankly the result of my observation ; 
but all deemed the charge too absurd for 
even a mob to act upon. Towards three 
o’clock, I was standing by one of the se- 
minary windows, when the noise of a 
multitude, like the distant roar of Nia- 
gara, came rolling through the streets 
that opened on the square. Garnier, 
Dumont, and Barrau, were near me ; they 
were all prefects on duty at the moment: 
they saw in an instant that death was be- 
fore them, and hastened back to their 
posts. We never met again. As they 
disappeared I looked out, the crowd had 
reached the doors; frightful yells rose on 
every side as they found the entrance 
closed. National guards led on the mob, 
and under their axes the doors soon fell. 
All was now consternation; accustomed 
to obey, the devoted Jesuits soon assem- 
bled at the voice of their superiors. Those 
in the college retired to the private cha- 
pel; those in the seminary assembled 
with the boys in the saloon. Hither 
rushed the crowd hurrying me along, 
for, unrecognized in my travelling dress, 
I had unconsciously saved myself from 
instant death. As the mob burst into 
the room, the children were seized with 
terror at the sight of the furious men and 
the bristling bayonets, but they sought the 
teachers, not the scholars. In a moment 
Calidonio fell pierced through and through 
with a bayonet ; Barrau, whom I loved asa 
brother, and whom I was struggling to 
reach, was stabbed to the heart, and his 
blood gushed in my very face; poor 
brother Fernandez received a sabre stroke 
intended to cleave open his head, which, 
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however, cut away his ear and left cheek ; 
then knocked down, he was saved from 
being trampled to death, dragged out 
along the streets, and hewn to pieces. 
Horror-struck I rushed from the room 
to the street; some were endeavoring to 
escape, a volley rattled by me, and in the 
very door three iell dead. Fourteen Je- 
suits had now been massacred, and not 
one would have escaped but for the de- 
votedness of the noble-hearted John Gre- 
gory Mufioz. This Jesuit was a brother 
of the husband of Queen Christina. The 
chief of the Descamisados hurried to the 
chapel, and called Mufioz to the door. 
“ Quick,” he cried, “I have come to save 
your life: I owe mine to your brother.” 
“These Jesuits,” says Mufioz, “are my 
brethren, with them I remain, their fate 
shall be mine: you must save them with 
me or I die with them.” Firm in his re- 
solve, he soon showed the mob leader 
that persuasion was useless: the chief 
gave the word, and the slaughter stop- 
ped: so well was it organized. It was 
not, however, till evening that troops ar- 
rived to restore calm. That night we 
laid out the bodies of our murdered breth- 
ren in our pillaged house, and endea- 
vored to restore some order in the confu- 
sion that reigned around us. At day- 
break, masses were offered for them, and 
the bodies privately interred. For a time 
all was kept closed, and the superiors be- 
gan to deliberate as to the future. At 
last it was resolved to dispatch me to 
France to arrange some method for their 
entrance there, as a longer stay in any 
considerable numbers in Spain had be- 
come too dangerous. Civil war was now 
raging, Rodil had declared himself our 
enemy, Zumalacarreguy was not yet tri- 
umphant. At Pampeluna two others 
joined me, at Loyola a fourth, and we 
now made for a little village not far from 
Los Pasages, and near the French bor- 
der: here a trusty friend was to take us 
in his fishing bark to St. Jean de Luz. 
We arranged matters so as to pass by 
night the places where we were known, 
but, by treachery or mistake, the peasant 
in whose wagon we came, left us almost 
at the village of Pasages. That village 
was now occupied by some Christinist 
troops, and when morning came, we be- 
held our position with dismay. Our 
guide was gone ; but fortunately a heavy 
storm came on; under cover of this, we 
struck across to a village, two leagues 
south of Pasages, and here, after a long 
delay, we procured another wagon, and 
late in the afternoon reached our fishing 
village. Despairing of our arrival, our 
friend had already sailed, but, fortunate- 
ly, our treacherous guide had overshot 





his mark. On leaving us, he had has- 
tened to San Sebastian, and a cruiser was 
soon off the coast to overhaul us, and a 
party of+soldiers sent by land to inter- 
cept us. Our course had baffled the lat- 
ter, and finding no trace of us, they re- 
turned to snug quarters at San Sebastian. 
We now beheld our friend, Azpilcueta, 
pursued by the cruiser. His little bark 
was well known for speed, and had many 
a time run in a contraband cargo almost 
in sight of the officers. She now held 
her own: all eyes were eagerly turned 
to the spot where they appeared, and se- 
veral boats put out from shore. A sud- 
den thought struck me. A good fisher- 
man hard by, had a little craft, large 
enough to stand the sea: I asked him at 
once to take us over. “ You will have 
to man her yourselves, then,” he replied. 
“ Any thing you like,” I replied. In a 
moment we pushed her off, and steered 
towards the government vessel, which 
was now gradually gaining on Azpilcueta. 
“Now for the French coast,” said the 
fisherman, when near enough to distin- 
guish the captain of the cruiser, and we 
tacked. Far enough from the shore to 
fear no pursuit, we were driving mer- 
rily on, when a ball splashing by us, told 
us that the cruiser, after overhauling 
Azpilcueta, was in pursuit of us. Mes- 
suring the distance, I resolved to haul to. 
To our joy, the cruiser, satisfied with this 
mark of obedience, changed her course. 
Beating around for an hour or more, we 
gradually neared Azpilcueta, and at last 
stood on his deck. Grasping the hand of 
our good friend, we parted, and in a short 
time reached France. My American pass- 
port, viséd at Madrid for France, stood 
the test ; our strange mode of entry from 
a country in a state of civil war, excited no 
surprise, and we all proceeded to Paris. 
Occupied for some time now in the 
affairs of the Spanish province, which be- 
came more complicated by the final ex- 
pulsion of the Jesuits from Spain, I devoted 
my leisure to a study of the far-famed con- 
stitutions of the order, and may here give 
some idea of its principles and operation. 
After two years novitiate, simple or 
scholastic vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience are pronounced, by which they 
become real, though- not professed relig- 
ious. These vows are not solemn, and 
can be dissolved at any moment by the 
society, though not by the scholastic, such 
are the terms of admission. At any 
period after ten years from the emission 
of these first vows, the final ones are 
taken. If the scholastic has passed suc- 
cessfully through his long course of theol- 
ogy, and no objection is made on any 
score, he is made a professed Father, and 
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takes the three solemn vows, witha fourth 
of obedience to the Pope, regarding the 
missions. The professed form the body 
of the Society proper, their houses can 
possess no revenue, and they themselves 
are bound by oath to aspire to no post of 
honor or prelacy, and to take no steps to 
obtain a modification of the vow of pov- 
erty. Those not deemed sufficiently 
capable for this degree, take three solemn 
vows, and are termed Spiritual Coadjutors 
formed. Some few of higher merit are 
made “Professed- of three vows,” but 
their number is very rare. 

The society then consists of Professed, 
Spiritual Coadjutors formed, Spiritual 
Coadjutors not formed—that is, priests 
bound by simple vows, and not yet pro- 
moted ; Scholastics, bound by simple vows, 
but not ordained priests ; and Lay Brothers, 
or Temporal Coadjutors. The novices are 
either priests, scholastics or lay brothers. 

The professed and spiritual coadjutors 
are, of course, all priests, and employed in 
the ministry like other priests in the 
Catholic church. Many are missionaries 
among the heathen in China, India, Mada- 
gascar, Syria, Algiers, in Oceanica, and 
among the Indian tribes, in North and 
South America. Others give missions or 
retreats chiefly to the rural population, in 
Catholic countries. These missions will 
last for a week or more at a time, and 
sermons are preached several times a day, 
instructions given, and a spirit of religion 
revived. The confessionals are then 
thronged, abuses checked, scandals re- 
moved, enemies reconciled, and great good 
effected. From them Wesley derived the 
idea of revivals and camp-meetings, which 
have made his church so popular with the 
working classes. 

The scholastics are employed either in 
study or in teaching, the latter labor being 
shared by some of the priests. The lay 
brothers are employed in the service of 
the community, as sacristans, cooks, ward- 
robe keepers, porters, or at their trades, 
as tailors, shoemakers, carpenters and the 
like, when needed in the house. No dis- 
tinction exists between any of the grades, 
as to food, dress, or mode of life; none is 
inferior to another, all dine at the same 
table, they wait on each other in turn, for 
the lay brother is not a servant. 

Like every other religious order, the 
Society of Jesus is divided into provinces, 
a country often containing several; besides 
these there are missions dependent on the 
provinces. Each province is governed by 
a Provincial. who must be a Professed 
Father ; he is appointed by the General, 
and holds his office for three years. Every 
year he must visit every house and college 
of the order in his province, and see that 
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the rules have been observed. The General 
also appoints an Admonitor and several 
Consultors, who form the council of the 
Provincial, and whose advice he is bound 
to take on all important matters, although 
in case of a difference of opinion, he is free 
to act independently, responsible for t 

course he may pursue. Ms 

Each college has its Rector, each house 
a Superior, who is similarly appointed, and 
may be either a spiritual coadjutor, or a 
professed. 

The professed of each province assem- 
ble from time to time, and elect deputies 
or procurators, who procced to Rome and 
form a kind of deliberative council. On 
the death of a general, a similar provincial 
congregation is held, which elects two de- 
legates. These and the provincial proceed 
to Rome, and form a general congrega- 
tion. This body elects a general, who 
holds his office for life, an admonitor, and 
several assistants. The person elected 
general cannot decline the office, and must 
reside at Rome: the assistants are his ca- 
binet, and in case he violates the consti- 
tution, they may convoke a general con- 
gregation to depose him and elect another ; 
or, in case of urgency, they may depose 
him without waiting for the congregation 
to assemble.. 

Such is the framework of the govern- 
ment. In the superior offices, perma- 
nence ; in the inferior posts, rotation in of- 
fice-—the higher offices elective, the lower 
in the hands of the general. The mem- 
bers are all bound by the vow of obedi- 
ence, and sacrifice personal liberty; but 
of this I never heard onecomplain. They 
are exempt from all care as to food, house, 
and clothing, and, in return, can leave 
their posts only by’permission. In this, 
indeed, they do not much differ from em- 
ployées in any department, civil, military, 
or merely mercantile. The régime of a 
military school is, perhaps, to one not ac- 
quainted with monastic life, the nearest 
approach to that of the order in question. 
And certainly no cadet at West Point ex- 
cites commiseration, except, perhaps, from 
a doting mother, who cannot realize his 
position. The esprit. du corps, in both 
cases, makes the sacrifice actually unfelt. 

At Paris an epileptic fit seized me. 
Twice before had I fallen under them. 
As none can be ordained priest in the Ca- 
tholic Church who is thus afflicted, my or- 
dination had been deferred, in hopes that 
I would outgrow the malady. The ex- 
citement of my life in Spain had doubtless 
produced a relapse, and there was little 
prospect of my ever attaining the priest- 
hood. Still the life of a Jesuit pleased 
me, and to leave it in the moment of its 
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adversity, seemed to me dishonorable. I 
resolved to remain. A few Spanish fa- 
thers determined to try and found a mis- . 
sion in Buenos Ayres. I asked and ob- 
tained leave to join them. We soon sail- 
ed and touched at Rio, where some of our 
fathers were, all friends of mine in other 
days ; we at last reached Buenos Ayre: 
and began our labors. As amatter o 
course, one of my first objects was, under 
some pretext, to reach the site of the famous 
Paraguay missions. With LopezI reach- 
ed that ground, so illustrious in missionary 
annals. Alas! it was deserted. Ruins 
of towns alone showed its former prosper- 
ity. Church, court-house, and dwelling, 
alike lay in ruins, fast crumbling to de- 
cay. The supposed mines whence the 
Jesuits drew their exhaustless treasures, 
were never discovered, and mineralogy 
now laughs at the pretended science of 
those who discovered auriferous veins in 
the rock of that section. The Jesuits had 
been the soul of the Reductions: deprived 
of their soul, they became lifeless and 
sunk in death. The wild Indian of the 
plains, like the Seminole of Florida, tells 
of his Christian forefathers and his Euro- 
pean oppressors, but scarce a trace of 
Christianity remains among them. My 
labors began as a teacher in the college 
of Buenos Ayres, but my health gave 
way. Convinced, at last, that nothing 
but my native air could restore me, or anx- 
ious perhaps to die amid my own, I re- 
solved to leave the order. Permission 
was given as soon as asked, and, after a 
few days delay I bid adieu to my old 
companions, and sailed for New-York. 

Like the Chinese prisoner in the story, 
released after a long captivity, all seemed 
strange. The friends of my childhood 
were gone; other thoughts, ideas, habits, 
now foreign to me, made mea stranger in 
my own land. 

To the period of my: life spent among 
the Jesuits, I look back with pleasure. 
Many of the members are my congenial 
friends, and letters, ever and anon, come 
from some of them in China.or Turkey, 
Chili, or Rome, full of friendship, interest, 
and learning. Some things in their order 
never pleased me, some I did not approve, 
but be they as they are, Iam no reformer. 
They are a peculiar institution of a pecu- 
liar church, and have no power except 
when attacked. This their history proves, 
and strikingly in the United States, 
where their influence is actually a nonen- 
tity, but may, by violent crusadesagainst 
them, be rendered a reality. Their 
founder saw this, and is said to have ex- 
pressed the wish that his order might 
never want active enemies, 
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MISS BREMER’S HOMES OF THE NEW WORLD. 


(aaa was hardly correct in 
supposing that we Americans are 
more nervous about the impression we 
make upon the English, than upon the 
travellers who visit us from other coun- 
tries. The curiosity to know what Miss 
Bremer would say about us was never 
more intense since European notorieties 
first began to publish their opinions of 
what they saw and heard on our side of 
the Atlantic. The little, sentimental, 
“ potato-nosed” Swedish lady, had cap- 
tivated our entire reading population, 
which includes nearly our whole people, 
by her quaint and romantic pictures of 
society in her native hyperborean home, 
and it was very natural that those who 
had tried to dazzle her by their attentions 
should wish to-know how they had suc- 
ceeded. The little lady has not left us in 
the dark, or doubt on the subject. No 
one can complain of a want of frankness 
and transparent thinking on her part. 
To make use of a Westernism, she records 
her impressions “with ‘a perfect loose- 
ness ;” and apparently with a most amia- 
ble unconsciousness that there is any thing 
at all improper in her doing so. She is, 
in fact, the enfant terrible of travellers in 
the United States ; and her sayings are all 
the more valuable and entertaining from 
their innocent freshness. They were 
made on the spot, and have none of the 
dubious indistinctness and hesitancy of 
second thoughts or remembered impres- 
sions. When she slept in acold bedroom 
she notes it on the spot, if she was bored 
by a formal dinner down goes the fact, 
with the names of those who bored her, 
while they vainly imagined they were 
giving her an entertainment. We have 
no fault to find with her on this account. 
It is very well for people to see them- 
selves as others see them. The motive 
of the borer might plead in extenuation of 
the offence, in some minds; but Miss 
Bremer only knew that she was bored, 
and didn’t regard the homage to herself, 
which it implied, as a sufficient offset. 
She was a Sybarite in pursuit of comfort, 
and rebelled against being killed with 
kindness. Her aim was enjoyment and 
not sacrifice. And who shall condemn 
her for it? Must one be grateful for an 
unsought dinner that inflicts dyspepsia ? 
The people who entertained Miss Bremer 
appear to have been like the good woman 
who thought too much couldn’t be done 
for her minister, when she sweetened his 
tea with molasses. 

Our countrymen have a theory of their 
own about foreign authors, which, we 


imagine, does not prevail in any other 
part of the world. They imagine that the 
great aim of all authors is personal atten- 
tions, and not profit to themselves ; hence 
they receive the most Hberal attentions 
when they land among us, and are paid 
for the delight and the instruction which 
their works have afforded us, not in coin 
but in compliments. If we read the works 
of a foreign author, though he never re- 
ceives a penny from us in return, we have 
established a claim upon him, which we 
would abuse him for resisting, for his 
autograph, at least; and a few hours of 
his time if we can get it. Many distin- 
guished authors have visited us, whose 
works we have enjoyed scot-free; but 
never yet has there been a movement to- 
wards offering a recompense for the bene- 
fits they have conferred upon us, excepting 
in the shape of attentions, which, in nine 
cases out of ten, have been annoying im- 
pertinences. And we hold up our hands 
in horror at the ingratitude of these people 
in publishing their candid opinions about 
us when they return to their homes. For 
our own part, we must say that we have 
been struck by the moderation and for- 
bearance of the whole of them; but espe- 
cially so in the instances of Marryatt and 
Dickens, who have been so bemauled for 
their ingratitude. If they saw the worst 
side of our national character, we have 
only ourselves to blame for exhibiting it 
to them. In the case of Miss Bremer, 
there was the double desire to see a liter- 
ary lioness, and an amiable anxiety to 
render her visit pleasing to herself; and, 
since she had shown herself so skilful an 
artist in painting the Bears and Generalins 
of her own country, who could tell but 
she would do the same by the bears and 
bores of the New World, it would be worth 
while to see one’s self mirrored in her 
quaint pages. Well, we are all there, 
and at once begin to find fault with the 
artist; which strikes us as being most 
absurdly captious. It would have been 
the easiest thing in the world to keep out 
of Miss Bremer’s book; but we would 
rush in. She misspells our names, mis- 
quotes the titles of our books, and makes 
an astonishing jumble of our political dis- 
tinctions and geographical lines. Some- 
thing of this is owing, of course, to the 
unfamiliarity of her translator with the 
persons mentioned and the scenes describ- 
ed, and then it is not to be supposed that 
the authoress herself was very particular 
in making her notes; for, whether it were 
Brown or Smith about whom she was 
writing, it would be all one to her friends 
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in Stockholm, to whom her letters were 
addressed. It is neither a subject of won- 
der, nor of rauch consequence, when Mr. 
Wise figures in her pages as Mr. Weise, 
Professor Hackley, as “the respectable Mr. 
Hackett,” when Senator Seward becomes 
a native of Boston, and Colonel Benton is 
transfigured into a Davy Crockett. There 
are a good many people alluded to by 
their initials only, who might better have 
been designated by the letter X as repre- 
senting an unknown person. But, in 
nearly every case, Miss Bremer’s initial 
personages are readily enough recognized 
by the circumstances narrated in con- 
nection with them, and our Bully Bottoms 
are continually proclaiming themselves 
from under the asses’ heads which this 
Swedish Titania places upon their shoul- 
ders. The “good Marcuses,” the “good 
Rebeccas,” and the “Doctor 0O.’s,” are 
well enough known to the readers of Miss 
Bremer. One of her novels is called the 
“11. Family,” so it appears to be a favor- 
ite mode with her of designating people. 
No one has a right to be disappointed in 
Miss Bremer’s New Homes; it is written 
in the vein of her other works, gossippy, 
tender, quaint, personal, and affectionate. 
But, if she were to revisit the United 
States, we fear there would be a wide dif- 
ference between her second reception and 
her first, and even “the good Marcus,” 
we doubt, would not be so attentive as he 
was before, and “ Mrs. L.,”” whose roman- 
tic marriage Miss Bremer hints at, but, 
with singular forbearance, hesitates to 
reveal, might not be so anxious to enter- 
tain her at her “ Villa on the Hudson.” 
It was Miss Bremer’s mission to note the 
oddities and peculiarities of individuals ; 
it was her doing such things that first en- 
deared her to us, and made us so anxious 
to see the little lady who had given us 
such amusing portraits of her own neigh- 
bors and country people. What else 
could she do when she visited us? She 
came for no other purpose. Such, too, 
was the case with Dickens and Marryatt. 
We had enjoyed their grotesque pictures 
of English society, and threw ourselves in 
their way that they might make pictures 
of us, and then quarrelled with them for 
doing it. It would have been just as 
reasonable to find fault with Sir Charles 
Lyell, for exposing our geological forma- 
tions, as to complain of these authors for 
exercising their talent in describing the 
different strata of our national character. 
It was their vocation to do so, and all we 
had to do was to “grin and bear it.” Our 
wincing only confirmed the truth of their 
portraiture. It is not agreeable to one’s 
feelings to be a subject of ridicule, but, if 
we will invite a caricaturist into our 
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houses we must expect to be caricatured. 
The little Swedish novelist had come over 
to the New World with no very clear 
ideas of what she was to see beyond the 
Mississippi and Niagara Falls, and was at 
once stunned, confused, bewildered, and 
overpowered by the profuse attentions of 
flocks of admiring strangers who came to 
invite her to their houses, to shake her 
feeble little hand, to beg her autggraph, 
to ask what kind of a passage she had, 
-how she liked the country, or to gaze at 
her in open-mouthed wonder. Was it 
any wonder that she exclaimed, soon after 
landing on our shores, when she heard a 
tap at her door, “0! I wish I was a little 
dog that I could creep under the table and 
hide myself.” She stopped to rest one 
night, at a town in the western part of 
the State, when it was immediately noised 
about that she was there, and all the 
people crowded to the hotel to catch a 
sight of her, to shake her hand, and put 
the eternal questions of what kind of a 
passage she had, and how she liked the 
country. One of the dignitaries of the 
town introduced himself to the gentle- 
man who was travelling with her, and 
begged to be introduced to Miss Bremer. 
The request was complied with, and then 
the gentleman stepped to the door, beck- 
oned in the crowd of citizens waiting in 
the bar-room, and introduced the whole of 
them, one by one. Miss Bremer makes 
no mention of this circumstance in her 
letters, probably because such annoyances 
had become so common that she thought 
it hardly worth her while to keep repeat- 
ing them. Yet, notwithstanding these 
things, she every now and then breaks 
out with an exclamation, “They are a 
beautiful people!” Her account of her 
first dinner party in New-York is both 
graphic and entertaining, and we hope it 
will have its effect on dinner-givers. The 
hospitable family who entertained her on 
this occasion must read the account of the 
impression which their sumptuous festival 
left on her mind with very peculiar feel- 
ings. She was not surprised, as she say 
to learn that Irving was in the habit o 
sleeping at great dinners. 


“Is there in this world any thing more 
wearisome, more dismal, more intoler- 
able, more indigestible, more stupefying, 
more unbearable, any thing more calculated 
to kill both soul and body, than a great 
dinner at New-York? For my part, I do 
not believe there is, People sit down to 
the table at half-past five or six o'clock; 
they are sitting at table at nine o'clock, 
sitting and being served with the one course 
after another, with the one indigestible 
dish after another, eating and being silent. 
I have never heard such a silence as at these 
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at dinners. In order not to go to sleep, 
am obliged to eat, to eat without being 
hungry, and dishes, too, which do not agree 
with me. And all the while I feel such an 
emotion of impatience and wrath at this 
mode of wasting time and God’s good gifts, 
and that in so stupidly wearisome a manner, 
that I am just ready to fling dish and plate 
on the fluor, and repay hospitality by a 
sermon of rebuke, if I only had courage 
enough. But I am silent, and suffer, and 
— and scold in silence. Not quite 
eautiful this; but I cannot help it! Iwas 
esterday at one of these great dinners—a 
orrible feast! Two elderly gentlemen, 
7 ae sat opposite me, sat and dozed 
while they opened their mouths to put in 
the delicacies which were offered to them. 
At our peasant-weddings, where people 
also sit three hours at table, there are, 
nevertheless, talk and toasts, and gifts for 
the bride and bridegroom, and fiddlers to 
play in every dish ; but here one has noth- 
ing but the meat. And the dinners in Den- 
mark! I cannot but think of them, with 
their few but excellent dishes, and animated, 
cheerful guests, who merely were some- 
times too loud in their zeal for talking, and 
making themselves heard; the wit, the 
joke, the stories, the toasts, the conversa- 
tions, the merry, free, lively laisser aller, 
which distinguishes Danish social life; in 
truth, it was Champagne—Champagne for 
soul and body at the entertainments 
there!—the last at which I was present in 
Europe before I came hither. But these 
entertainments here! they are destined to 
hell, as Heiberg says, in ‘A Soul after 
Death,’ and they are called ‘the tiresome.’ 
And they ought to be introduced into the 
Litany. On this occasion, however, For- 
tune was kind to me, and placed by my 
side the interesting clergyman, Dr. Hawks, 
who during dinner explained to me, with 
his beautiful voice, and in his lucid and ex- 
cellent manuer, his ideas regarding the re- 
mains in Central America, and his Scan. 
sis of the union of the two continents of 
America and Asia in a very remote age. 
It was interesting to hear him, and inter- 
esting would it Fe to me to see and hear 
more of this man, whose character and 
manner attract me. He is also among 
those who have invited me to his house and 
home, but whose invitation I am obliged to 
decline, and in this case I feel that it is a 
renunciation and loss, 
“Ashe led me from the dinner-table, I 
roposed to him to preach against such 
, But he shook his head, and said, 
with a smile, ‘Not against dinners, Miss 
Bremer!’” 


This is really and truly a terrific picture 
of social discomfort. Here are worthy 
people putting themselves to great expense 
and trouble for the sake of inflicting 
misery on those to whom they have only 
the kindest intentions. The “two elderly 


gentlemen—lawyers,” were doubtless in- 
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vited as an especial compliment to the 
distinguished foreigner, they were men of 
great legal attainments, of high social 
position, and great wealth ; doubtless the 
were the Conversation Kenges of their 
neighborhood, and felt that they were 
overpowering the little authoress by their 
immense dignity, and she, all the while, 
was making invidious comparisons be- 
tween them and the peasants of her own 
country, and thinking of the pleasant 
feasts she had been at in Denmark. 

To one who delighted in being alone, 
who loved even the darkness of the night, 
because it left her imagination free—these 
formal parties, where the crowds were 
great, the faces strange, and the manners 
a wearisomeness must have been 
woful, 


“In my early youth, when we were many 
in family, and it was difficult to be alone, 
I used sometimes to go and lock myself in 
that dark little room at Aersta, where 
mamma keeps her keys, merely that J 
ay pe feel myself alone, because as soon 
as I was quite alone in that pitch darkness, 
I experienced an extraordinary sensation-— 
a sensation as if I had wings, and was 
lifted up by them out of my own being, 
and that was an unspeakable enjoyment to 
me. That half-spiritual, half-bodily feeling 
is inexplicable tome; but it always returns 
when I am quite alone and altogether un- 
disturbed by agitating thoughts, as is the 
case at this time. I experience a secret, 
wonderful joy as I stand thus alone among 
strangers, in the midst of the world’s sea, 
and feel myself to be free and light as a 
bird upon the bough.” 


But she was happy at the Downings, 
at Rose Cottage, with Marcus and Rebec- 
ca; at Elmwood, with the Lowells; and 
found contentment and quiet at Concord, 
with Emerson, who seems to have worn 
a most sphinx-like aspect in her eyes. 
Her attempts to find a lodge in some 
vast wilderness, where she could be alone 
with her thoughts, had a very comical 
result, which she narrates with great glee 
and simplicity. On her return to the 
North, after her visit to Cuba and the 
slave States of the South, she went alone 
to Harper’s Ferry, in the hope of escaping 
the wearisome persecutions of attentive 
admirers. and there she found an admirer 
of a different kind from any she had en- 
countered before. 


“One evening, when somewhat late, I 
was returning home over the hills, I saw, 
sitting on a stile which I had to pass, a 
man in a blue artisan blouse, with his brow 
resting on his hand, in which he held a 

ket handkerchief. As I came nearer, 
gee dive his hand and looked at me, 
and I saw an Irish nose in a good lively 
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countenance, which seemed to be that of a 
man about thirty years of age. 

“<‘Tt’s very warm!’ said he, speaking 
English. 

“*Ves,’ said I, passing, ‘and you have 
worked hard, have you not?’ 

“Yes, my hands are quite spoiled!’ and 
with that he exhibited a pair of coarse, 
black hands. 

“T asked a little about his cireumstances. 
He was an Irishman, named Jim, and had 
come hither to seek for work, which he had 
found at the manufactory, and by which he 
could earn twenty dollars a month. But 
still, he said, he loved the Old Country 
best, and he meant to return to it as soon 
as he could get together a thousand dollars. 

“I inquired if he were married. 

“No; he had thought it best to remain 
unmarried. And then he inquired if I were 
married. 

“T replied no; and added that, like him, 
I thought it best to remain unmarried, after 
which I bade him a friendly good-bye. 

“But he rose up, and, following me, 
said to me— 

“*And you are wandering about here 
so alone, Miss! Don’t you think it is 
—— to go wandering about by your- 
self?’ 

_ Jim,’ said I, ‘I like to go by my- 
ge ’ 

“*Oh, but you would feel yourself so 
much better oft said he; ‘you would find 
yourself so much happier, if you had a 
young man to go about with you, and take 
care of you!’ 

“‘But I find myself very well off as I 
am, Jim,’ said L 

“*Oh, but you’d find yourself much, 
much better off, if you had a young man, I 

assure you—a young man who was fond of 

ou, and would go with you every where. 
~ It makes the greatest difference in the world 

to a lady, I do assure you!’ 

“«But, Jim, Iam an old lady now, and 
a@ young man would not trouble himself 
about me.’ 

“‘*You are not too old to be married, 
Miss,’ said he; ‘and then you are good 
looking, Miss; you are very good looking, 
Ma’am! and anice young man would be 
very glad to have you, to go about every 
where with you.’ 

“ «But, Jim, perhaps he would not like 
to go where I should like to go, and then 
how should we get on together?’ 

“Oh, ys he would like, Ma’am, I as- 
sure you he would like it! And perhaps 
you have a thousand dollars on which you 
would maintain him, Ma’am.’ 

“*But, Jim, I should not like to have a 
husband who would merely have me for 
the sake of my dollars,’ 

“You're right there, Miss, very right. 
But you soul be so very much happier 
with a nice young man who would take 
care of you,’ &e. 

“*Look here, Jim,’ said I, finally; ‘up 
there, above the clouds, is a great big Gen- 
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tleman who takes care of me, and if I have 
him, there is no need of any one else.’ 

“The thought struck my warm-hearted 
Irishman, who exclaimed— 

“<«There you are right, Miss! 
is the husband, after all! And if you have 
Him, you need not be afraid of any thing?’ 

“*Nor am I afraid, Jim. But now,’ said L 
‘goahead, for the path is too narrow for two.’ 

“And we separated. What now do you 
think of your proposed brother-in-law?” 

Miss Bremer is an annexationist, as, we 
think, all right-judging people are, who look 
at the subject uninfluenced by i 
prejudices. She remained long enough in 
Cuba, and saw enough of our own “South,” 
to see that annexation would be a bless- 
ing to both parties. She says: 

“My secret wish and hope is, that Cuba 
may one day, by peaceful means, belong to 
the United States. When the United States 
shall comprehend within themselves the 
regions of the tropics, and shall thence ex- 
tend their realm of States, then first will it 
become the universal realm which it ought 
to be. And Cuba in the hands of the 
Anglo-Americans would soon discontinue 
the slave-trade; the Gospel would be 
preached to the slaves; the fortress walls 
of the bohea would be converted into pretty 
American slave-villages ; and perhaps the 
noble-minded laws of Cuba respecting the 
slave might be incorporated into the legis- 
lative code of the Union, when Cuba itself 
became a part of the Union.” 

All European travellers in the United 
States. while they have expressed their 
adiniration of the beauty of our women, 
have been equally decided in reproaching 
us with the ugliness of our men. But 
Miss Bremer was struck by the handsome 
appearance of the male part of our popula- 
tion. Some of us are Apollos, some giants, 
and all are “handsome.” Women,” as 
old Peachum says, may be “desperate 
bad judges in these cases ;” but a compli- 
ment of this kind from a lady is certainly 
of sufficient weight to balance the opin- 
ions of a dozen Englishmen, who are in- 
terested parties. What gives the greater 
value to Miss Bremer’s opinions in this 
respect is the evident gusto with which 
she describes the good-looking men she 
came in. contact with. Speaking of the 
slaves in the slave market at New Orleans, 
she remarks: “I observed among the 
men some really athletic figures, with 
good countenances and remarkably good 
foreheads; there was one negro in parti- 
cular—his price was two thousand dollars 
—to whom I took a great fancy.” She 
arangpr vo —— the slave dealers as “a 
man of unusual size, and singularly hand- 
some. His figure was Herculean, and he 
had the features of a Jupiter.” This is 
not the kind of image which English art- 
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ists make when they attempt to depict a 
Yankee slave trader; but Miss Bremer, 
who has a passion for portraits, makes 
her drawings from the life school. 

Many querulous remarks have been 
made by our contemporaries of the Press, 
about the imprudences of Miss Bremer, in 
her revelations of domestic society, but 
her amiability and overflowing love for 
every body with whom she came in con- 
tact, should be considered as a sufficient 
apology for her unreserve. As to the 
other complaint that she elevates into im- 
portance personages whom we had never 
before heard of, and makes heroes and 
heroines of quiet people who had never 
been suspected of heroic qualities by their 
acquaintances, it does not strike us as a 
very serious offence ; if she sees a park in 
a little inclosure of two or three city lots, 
shadowed by one or two ailanthus trees, 
it does not follow that her other descrip- 
tions were all in her eye, for she seems to 
have been fully impressed by the gran- 
deur of our river scenery, and she has 
given some very graphic sketches of the 
rural districts, both of the East and the 
West. It is inevitable that travellers 
should make mistakes in their descrip- 
tion of foreign countries; but, when, as in 
the case of Miss Bremer, they are all in 
favor of the country visited, the people 
whom she describes should be the last to 
complain. We do not believe that her 
book will have a tendency to make us less 
respected in Europe, that it will cause 
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Americans to be received with diminished 
consideration abroad, or that it will cause 
a single Scandinavian to change his pur- 
pose of emigrating with his family and 
household gods to the wilderness of the 
New World. From various little asides 
in her letters we are led to believe that 
Miss Bremer is not indifferent to the plea- 
sures of the table, and she seems to have 
been most favorably impressed with the 
American ménage, except in the case of 
the hot breakfasts in winter, which ap- 
peared to her as contrasting too violently 
with the cold bedrooms. But the only 
purely American dish which she speaks 
of with enthusiasm is gumbo, a delicacy 
that can be eaten in perfection only in 
New Orleans. Of this delicious produc- 
tion of the creole cuisine of Louisiana, she 
says: “Gumbo is the crown of all the 
savory and remarkable soups in the 
world—a regular elixir of life of the sub- 
stantial kind. He who has once eaten 
gumbo may look down disdainfully upon 
the most genuine turtle soup.” 

We fully “indorse” the eulogium of 
Miss Bremer on the gumbo of New Or- 
leans. Nearly every thing American with 
which she becomes acquainted receives as 
warm and genial an approbation, and we 
would recommend all \American readers 
of her book to bear in mind the generous 
sentiment of Sir Lucius O’Trigger. “‘ When 
affection guides the pen he must be a 
brute who would find fault with the 
style.” 
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HE Carter Notch! A new White 
Mountain Notch! The claim seems 
almost as startling as that of a new Bour- 
bon, yet it is sober and unquestionable. 
No new notch on Robinscn Crusoe’s tal- 
ly was ever a clearer fact. Look at it ge- 
ographically. Not upon atlas maps, nor 
upon railroad maps, for they were made 
before our expedition of September 23, 
1853, but upon the simple verbal chart, 
which we unroll as follows. There are 
four passes through the White Mountain 
Range, and four only,—for the Dixville 
Notch lies beyond that range. There is 
the Franconia Notch, the most westerly, 
and there is the Crawford Notch; these, 
all men know. Thirdly, there is the 
Pinkham Notch, known sadly and sternly 
to all those who have jolted over its unut- 
terable stones. The road through this 
passway has been open for more than 
twenty years, it is said, but was in a fair 
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way to be abandoned to nature again, 
when the construction of the Atlantic and 
St. Lawrence railway created Gorham, 
and the Glen House ; and these new enti- 
ties straightway demanded a way of com- 
munication with Conway, and all western 
New England. The Pinkham Notch road 
is the barbarous and stony result. 

But, while these three Notches have 
been a free highway to stages and travel- 
lers, the Carter Notch, two miles only from 
the Pinkham, and connecting the same 
regions, has lain high and inaccessible to 
such intrusions, a Jungfrau among Notches 
—dimly mentioned in guide-books, hinted 
at by hunters, only distantly approached 
by trout-fishers—known thoroughly only 
to the bears, to the deer, and to Old 
Bill Perkins. 

There it lay before men’s eyes, as they 
rode through North Conway to the White 
Mountains—a sharply defined passway 
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among the unhonored but noble peaks 
which connect Kea and Mount 
Washington ; the traveller wondered what 
paradise might be beyond that gate, which 
opened betwixt Hight’s Mountain and 
Carter Mountain; but no foot of traveller 
had ever entered there. But the epoch 
of sketch-books was coming to North Con- 
way; and what secret charms of nature 
can withstand the combined wooing of 
forty artists? And yet it was not till 
those forty had diminished to a dozen— 
not till the early tints of autumn had 
touched the mountains with splendor, 
that the first party of veritable explorers 
ever penetrated the portals of Carter 
Notch. 

The twenty-third of September, the 
clearest, coolest, and freshest of autum- 
nal mornings, a stage wagon, four horses, 
and a dozen gay people ;—there are the 
elements of much satisfaction in these 
few conditions. Eight miles to Jackson, 
with no pause, except for a glance at the 
two famous rattlesnakes buzzing helpless- 
ly in their imprisoning barrel, by the 
roadside, sending forth a sound sweeter, 
and therefore more perilous, than the me- 
tallic rattle, which the inexperienced ex- 
pect to hear from them. On to Jackson; 
there we bid farewell to the most accom- 
plished of our artists, and his picturesque 
wife,—farewell to the musical editor; and 
after a run, on foot, up the lovely brook 
that falls in innumerable cascades over 
wide ledges of rock, by the roadside, we 
ride gayly, six miles further, up a good 
road, yet one over which so large an 
equipage had never passed before. Out 
poured the white-haired children to the 
doors, as the first young generation 
of Esquimaux may have gazed at the 
first Arctic expedition, if there ever was 
a first one. Oh, young artist companions, 
will not the sunshine for ever rest softly 
and slantingly upon that low doorway, 
with that little blushing maiden, set as in 
a frame within it, with such a halo of 
soft sunny hair, straying from the white 
band that bound it, picturesque as the 
head-dresses of children in German pic- 
tures—the little child white against the 
shadow of the doorway—and the little 
red farm-house, and the great mountain 
behind it, and the great white clouds be- 
hind all! And for ever down that child’s 
quiet days, will float that vision of four 
prancing horses, and strange men with 
moustaches so fiercely curled; and while 
the artists travel to Rome and Florence, 
Florence and Rome will have come to the 
mountain child. 

. It was strange to ride mile after mile 
of gradual ascent along the valley, and 
find farm-house after farm-house, at such 
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a height ; and life still going on as busily 
as elsewhere. God and sunshine dwelt 
there, also, we found. And we had not 
reached the farthest house, when ‘the 
horses were stopped at a wayside barn, as 
if their share were done. A youth ad- 
vanced to take them, with Yankee equanim- 
ity ; if they had been a team of four Mas- 
todons he would not have measured them 
with his eye as knowingly. “Goin’ up 
to see the great slip—think likely ?” he 
ejaculated ; the great slip was a mysteri- 
ous addition to our expectations, and was 
received with due reverence. Old Bill 
Perkins, our prospective guide, was point- 
ed out to us, picking apples on an upper 
farm, and his boundless reputation for 
woodcraft, was most ardently indorsed. 
A final hint, as to the capacity of his 
shoulders to sustain the weight of any 
feebler members of the party, had the ef- 
fect to send us up the steep pathway with 
indignant strides. Mr. Perkins, who had 
received some previous notice, promptly 
left his apple picking, to join us, and we 
wound slowly up the long, bare, steep 
hill. Up and up we went; the last little 
red farm-house was —we stood at 
the head of the cleared land, and before 
us were the forests, the mountains, and 
the gorge. : 

How shall I describe the wonders of 
that gorge? Sheer before us, with only 
their skirts veiled in woods, rose the rocky 
heights of Carter Mountain: to the left,. 
at almost a right angle to our course, the 
defile sloped in, and was concealed behind 
the eminence on whose side we stood ; and 
over all those heights, and the autumnal 
beauty of the woods, there hung the 
silence and the gloom of an unknown 
land. All the lovely colors of the foliage 
could not burn through the veil of quiet 
awe that rested on that lonely glen. 
Black shadows sailed over it like eagles, 
black frowned the rocks; the delicious. 
sunshine streamed up the long valley, but ‘ 
faltered before that stern passway; and 
our steps faltered too. One by one, our 
party came, and stood and gazed, as 
Cortez when he stared at the Pacific. 

The presence of numbers gradually 
broke the spell. One youth said that it 
was “pretty;” another, that it was 
“rich ;” I believe the word “nice” was 
left farther down the valley. Yet under 
these insipidities, which every young artist 
studies for a year or two, with his auburn 
moustache, and then drops—there was a 
real feeling for the beautiful. And I 
gladly record that the muscles of our 
young friends proved more vigorous than 

ir phrases. 

Just at noon we struck into the woods; 
but soon paused at the first crossing of 
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the stream which was to be our chief 
pathway, having decided to eat our lunch 
there, instead of carrying with us any su- 
perfluous baskets and boxes. Our leader 
deposited his tall and erect frame upon a 
mighty log, and we grouped ourselves 
around him. There were six artists, one 
scientific M. D., who had seen no small 
out-door service previously, our host of 
the Kearsarge House, who had once hunt- 
ed here in his youth, and finally the his- 
torian of the expedition, who shall pass 
undescribed. We were a picturesque 
party. There were but four smooth upper 
lips among us, by nature or by art; seven 
wore their boots over their pantaloons; 
four carried the handles of sketching um- 
brellas for temporary alpenstocks, append- 
ages which were rather in the way, but 
looked knowing. The same was true of 
the leather belts which were in much 
favor with us. One seldom sees @ finer 
collection of old hats and coats; and thus 
we dined. 

The meal was rapid, as became those 
who had great deeds before them. Our 
more experienced amateur woodmen con- 
structed little cups of birch bark, to the 
astonishment of the younger, and we tast- 
ed of the river, which was soon to taste 
of us. We now had walked two steep 
miles of open country; three miles of 
forest and mountain were before us—miles 
not so easy to traverse as the same dis- 
tance in Broadway, even when the latter 
is most crowded, and men are as trees 
walking. 

But the first mile was the easiest, as 
there was a partially cleared path used by 
lumbermen in winter. For be it known 
to dwellers in cities, that winter, which 
would appear a hopeless embargo among 
the mountains, is in reality the period of 
open communication ; since sleds can pass 
with a foot of snow beneath them, where 
no horse or ox could pass in summer ; and 
mountaineers, when it is “good snow- 
shoeing” (as Perkins said), can defy 
rocks, holes, logs, and underbrush, that 
prove serious obstacles to a summer ex- 
cursion. So we rejoiced in a partially 
cleared path, and the power to look before 
we leaped; and this part of the ascent 
gave us opportunity to cross-examine our 
guide’s woodcraft, and the same occasion 
may enable us to convey the results to 
the reader with no loss of time. 

None but hunters have passed through 
the Carter Notch, and not a dozen of 
these ; no one has traversed it extensive- 
ly except our guide Perkins. During 
October and November he goes through 
the pass weekly to examine his numerous 
traps for Sable, pronounced uniformly 
“Saple.” He leaves home at sunrise, 
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penetrates entirely through the glen, and 
returns by the Pinkham Notch road. 
During these two months he takes about 
sixty “saples,” whose skins are worth 
nearly two dollars each; once he took 
eleven in a day. The fur is only in a 
good state during the fall and winter, and 
the snow encumbers the wooden box- 
traps, so that the season of trapping is 
very short. 

During the summer there are many 
deer in the Notch, but they are shot 
chiefly in winter, in the valleys north of 
the defile. Bears are also found in the 
summer; both these species of animals 
haunt the lakes at the summit of the 
notch, during the hot weather ; at the ap- 
proach of winter they separate; the deer 
retreating to the valleys, and the bears to 
the rocky fastnesses of the mountains. 
We passed several bear-traps ; but these 
animals are not very often caught in this 
manner—more often a wild cat is found 
in the trap. Three different animals were 
reported to us under this general name. 
The “Fisher” (Mustela Canadensis) 
was described as differing from the wild 
cat in its color, which is uniformly black, 
its sharp nose and long tail; and we also 
heard of the “black cat” as something 
still different. But others declared these 
to be all wild cats, and indeed there is 
often a tendency among country people to 
exaggerate varieties into species. These 
animals sometimes rob the sable traps, 
but do no other mischief. Wolves are 
almost exterminated in this region ; part- 
ly because the bounty on then heads is 
thirty dollars, and the bounty on bears 
only three, although the latter are really 
more injurious to the farmers, by their 
devastations among the corn and the sheep. 
The last moose was killed fifteen years 
ago, on the very pinnacle of Carter 
Mountain, as the last Indian on the pin- 
nacle of Chocorua; these waning races 
expiring at last into vacancy, as the 
mountain peaks spire away into the air. 
Their pyramids are more enduring than 
the Egyptian. 

We scarcely heard a bird in the woods ; 
only some partridges whirred away, be- 
yond the reach of the Doctor’s shooting 
iron. Squirrels too have unaccountably 
deserted within a few years. Our path 
lay through hemlocks and the various 
birches, with very few pines. Over our 
heads hung the rich bervies of the moun- 
tain ash, very unlike the feeble things 
which grow in city streets; and our guide 
eat freely of the fruit of the hobble-bush, 
Viburnum lantanoides. Beneath our 
feet grew profusely the leaves of the dwarf 
cornel, of the gold-thread (Coptis tri- 
folia), and of the lovely Linnwa. We 
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found one flower of the gold-thread, 
and the Linnwa had elsewhere been 
found still in bloom within a week! The 
rare Tazrus Canadensis, or American 
yew, was growing here also, with its 
pointed leaves. 

Farther up we found the brilliant ber- 
ries of the Diacena borealis, that elegant 
forest plant which still lingers even in 
two or three localities near Boston, with 
a few acid blueberries, partridge berries, 
mountain cranberries, and some other 
species of “plums,” which is the New 
England generic name for all such things. 
The queen among these was the lovely 
“creeping snowberry” (Chiogenes hispi- 
dula), whose long delicate sprays were 
trailing over the bare rocks and moss, 
farther up the pass, bearing a fresh white 
berry larger than the small pointed leaves. 
There was also, farther on, the Empetrum 
nigrum, or black crowberry. 

Along this path the surveyors were 
beginning to run lines, the lower part of 
the pass having been recently granted. 
We found a newly blazed tree, bearing a 
hieroglyphic, and the date 1853. Our 
guide looked silently and a little sternly 
upon this landmark of the surveyors,—a 
class whose occupation, always picturesque 
and attractive, becomes sublime in regions 
where men talk of “ fifteen-thousand acre 
lots.” 

A mile of fast walking along a path 
which seemed to the party hard or easy 
according to their habits, brought us to 
an open bog, where hay is cut every sum- 
mer by Perkins and others. A stack was 
piled, and ready for the snow-time. The 
bog was tremulous, and the water showed 
plain signs of iron; there were a few large 
mud holes, where our guide had seen the 
bears lying “like so many hogs ” in years 
gone by; and our youths gazed hopeless- 
ly into them, as if one might yet perchance 
be found there, lurking among the tad- 
poles. But perhaps no bear comes there 
any more, save when Ursa Major creeps 
silently over and bathes by night. 

It was here that the real difficulties of 
the ascent began. To avail ourselves of 
the path, we had diverged from the 
river, which we must now seek again. 
Nothing now lay before us but a plunge 
through dense woods, with a hunter’s 

il, sometimes very clear, but more 
often “ blind;” we pressed swiftly on, in 
single file, striving occasionally to hold 
back the bushes for those behind us, but 
(as is usual in such cases) only whipping 
them the more pungently into each other’s 
eyes. Foreheads were scratched, and un- 
mentionable garments grew more unmen- 
tionable than ever; inexperienced feet 
were tangled in roots, or slipped on 


the moss, and imploring shouts from the 
rear sometimes called us to a halt. 

Our walk was a continuous ascent, and 
sometimes a steep one, and we gradually 
drew more and more into the narrows of 
the pass ; sometimes we crossed a smaller 
stream almost at right angles, and some- 
times there were glimpses of a frowning 
darkness far above us on either side. The 
forest became more deep and moist, the 
trees larger, and the great prostrate 
trunks were clothed with a seamless gar- 
ment of the loveliest moss. We passed 
through a region of great boulders, which 
towered up among the dense trees like 
the ruined temples of Central America, 
and like them bore tall’ trees upon their 
summits. One could climb upon them, 
thrust one’s hand through the luxuriant 
moss which covered them. and feel the 
great sinewy roots running over the whole 
surface of the rock, and seeking the earth 
through some cleft. The tall green pres- 
ence of these mighty rocks impressed us 
with awe, and made the heart beat more 
hastily than even the steep ascent. The 
young artists began to pitch beside them 
visionary tents, and to plan for bivouacs 
with sketch-books. But we pressed stout- 
ly onward till we struck the stream 

in. 

The stream proved a declaration of in- 
dependence to us; our guide gave us free 
leave to follow it for ourselves, till we 
reached the “Slip,” a half mile farther; 
so we scattered into couples, and pressed 
on, the most active first. Among moun- 
tains, brooks are always the most agree- 
able thoroughfares ; more difficult and less 
direct often, but far more picturesque, and 
therefore more stimulating ;—also giving 
more ‘variety of exercise, though with 
more risk of injury, which is one reason 
why guides are apt to discourage resort 
to them. Nor did we escape scathless, 
since the best mountaineer of the party 
sustained a private slip before we reached 
the great one, and did some damage to 
his nether limbs. Water, however, was 
ready to fight water, and the cascade it- 
self afforded a douche, which was amply 
taken, over pantaloons and all, and fre- 
quently repeated. 

There are no high falls on that brook, 
but long sinuous rapids, and graceful cas- 
cades of white water, over which bushes 
droop, and mossy trunks incline; it has not 
the sculptured rocky ledges and basins of 
some of the wonderful North Conway 
brooks, but a varied history of rocks and 
moss, and deep dark pools, and little unex- 
pected quiet beaches, where wavelets ripple, 
and dream themselves surges. But the bed 
grew stonier and barer, and we came out 
upon a wilderness of rocks and sand, and 
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uptorn trees, and this was the “great 
slip,” or “slide.” 

We had seen the tracks of slides before 
—who has not visited the Willey House ? 
—and seen greater, even than this, per- 
haps, though this raised Ellis River four 
feet in an instant, and so sent the news to 
the farmers all down the valley. But 
here we could build our fire of birch 
bark (while waiting for loiterers) and rest- 
ing beneath a twenty-foot pile of tree 
trunks, could look past the wreaths of 
blue smoke, away up into the sides of the 
mountain, and see the track of the slide. 
Near the top it began, and drew its furrow 
of destruction down the steep cliffs, a 
thousand feet, and more. It began nar- 
row and little, like any other sin, and 
here were the ghastly consequences all 
around us. For half a mile along the 
stream there are trees, thicker than the 
body, snapt asunder and prostrate, and 
their branches are piled together with 
large stones, which press them immova- 
bly. 

But here our paths diverged from the 
path of the stream. One of the party 
gave out, and was left by the fire, to 
await us—a mile from the bog below, and 
a mile from the summit we sought. Then 
came the only hard climbing—one long 
perpendicular hill-side, with trees still 
dense above us—and then we were in up- 
per air. A step—and up, on each side, 
shot a frowning peak. Carter Mountain, 
Hight’s Mountain—far above us as ever, 
it seemed; and all our toil had only 
brought us nearer to their bases. The 
bears might look at us from the cavern 
and the deer from the cliffs, but we coul 
not so much as see the valley we had 
left ; still we knew where Kearsarge was, 
and the Hartz ledges, of nine hundred 
feet, and the Moat Mountain, and Choco- 
rua behind;—these we could imagine, 
could see the two stern peaks above us, 
could breathe the clear, blessed mountain 
air; and there we would pause,—we must 
rest on that soft green carpet, and watch 
those wild heights. Why should “Old 
Biil Perkins” so doggedly urge us on? 
We soon diseovered. 

A dozen steps more, and what a change. 
The Green Mountains were gone from our 
thoughts—the White Mountains were 
gone—the Alps! the Alps! Only the 
Pass of St. Gothard, surely, could group 
these wild jagged rocks, thrown convul- 
sively Segelien these few stunted spruce 
trees, with their long trailing moss, this 
thick coating of gray reindeer moss, a 
half foot thick, these gaps between the 

where one may look down thirty 
feet into hollows, with ice lingering yet, 
no doubt, under decays of ancient vegeta- 
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tion. All these were ours to wonder at, 
and over all, the two high peaks, with 
black cliff on cliff, and between them; 
clear, beautiful, full, redundant, the glorious 
sky of autumn. Our eyes bathed eagerly 
in that eternal blue, turning away from 
this hopeless gray antiquity. Whata 
scene it was. There was no white beau- 
ty of snow around us, no wonderful gla- 
cier,—only the stern, still, solemn gray- 
ness of those piled and mossy rocks, and 
the dark mountains rising 2000 feet above 
us. It was the wildest place, our most 
experienced men pronounced, in all the 
New Hampshire mountains. 

But even this wonder must not detain 
us long, for the sun would set early be- 
hind the mountain. Leaping perilously 
from point to point, we passed into more 
quiet scenes; the moss grew green and 
rich again, and close woods sheltered us, 
and:a few ascents and descents brought 
us to that bright dream of the hunters, 
the lakes in Carter Notch. Here was the 
summer home of the graceful deer, whose 
paths we had followed, and whose recent 
footprints we had seen. What delicate 
loveliness had been mirrored within those 
oval crystals, as these timid Dianas of the 
woods had stooped above them. Linger- 
ing even now in the recesses of the forest, 
how the coy creatures must have trem- 
bled at the pistol shots we fired, waking 
the sharp echoes, which rolled a swift 
cannonade across the Hight Mountain. 

The two lakes lie close together, in the 
very heart of the Notch, and almost at 
the “height of land;” they differ slight- 
ly in size, being each, however, about 
half a mile in circuit. There is also a 
difference in level, the larger being the 
higher ; indeed, Perkins asserted that the 
lower one had sunk several feet within 
two years. They are fed by springs, and 
from them proceeds this branch of the 
little Ellis River. Each is regularly oval 
in shape, the water dark, but clear, and 
not unpalatable; they contain but few 
fish, though Perkins had often “ threat- 
ened” (he said in Yankee vernacular) to 
bring some trout, and stock them. Above 
the lower pond, we looked back on the 
gray rocks we had left; no brighter, 
though the afternoon sun lay on them ; 
above the upper one rose the stern cliffs, 
from which the pistol shot had echoed, 
and which the “slip” had scarred. Over 
the brow of that mountain our guide had 
passed in snow shoes; but he had first 
climbed it in summer, for more peaceful 
purposes. “It was considerable of a clear 
day (he said, briefly), and he thought 
there might be something to see, up there 
—and there was.” We, also, thought 
there might be. 
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Had it been earlier in the day, we also 
might have been tempted—but it was 
nearly three. The lakes had been the 
goal of our expedition, but there was one 
more ascent yet to be made, before we 
could reach the “height of land” within 
the pass. The more enterprising pressed 
forward, still following the deer and bear 
paths, until the last hill was surmounted, 
and we stood with nothing between us 
and the Glen, Gorham, the valley of the 
Androscoggin, and_the Fifteen-thousand- 
acre tract. Yet, one obstacle did inter- 
vene; the trees obstructed our vision ; so 
each instantly chose a scrubby stem to 
ascend, and thus, perched like turkeys 
among the branches, we gazed upon our 
promised land. How we longed after it! 
Fair, in the distance, lay those green val- 
leys; the Glen House was concealed from 
us by a prominent bluff, and no other 
house was visible. This was that “ Down 
Kast,” of which rumors had come to the 
’ cities; this descent was no longer than 
the other; thither went the Nineteen- 
mile brook; thither went Perkins, weekly, 
with his captured “saples;” but thither 
could we not go; some had left their en- 
ergies behind them, and others had left 
their wives; and we must downward 
with the stream, nor wander on to Gor- 
ham. Enough for us to make in fancy, 
that “journey into the blue distance ;” to 
look up at the mountains, and down at 
the depths, and dream of what other Sep- 
tembers might bring forth. 

Yet it was hard to descend through 
paths previously trod by any exploring 
feet, though they were our own ascendi 
footsteps,—after the thrilling sensation of 
new discovery, which had attended . us 
thus far. 


“ And objects for themselves retrace 
We passed with added hope just now.” 


But downward we must go. Farewell, 
‘dim lakes, fade far away into the moun- 
tain’s depths again, brood over reveries of 
wild coy creatures, and the long sad ever- 
green boughs that droop around you, and 
the great fragments of rock, that winter’s 
storms, of long ago, have loosened, and 
rolled into your bosoms—(for Perkins 
declared, shuddering, that every breeze 
which blew any where, became a tempest 
here), “Lakes of the Winds,” ye there- 
fore are, as the tarn on Mt. Washington 
is the lake of theclouds. Fareweil, stern 
gray Alpine rocks—in yourselves a pres- 
ence and a power—we leave you to the 
bears and the eagles. Down we glide 
through the woods, single file, on a par- 
tially new track, over a vast carpeting of 
moss, richer than any we had yet pressed ; 
we spring from bank to bank, as among 


emerald snowdrifts; and sometimes a 
luckless youth sinks to his waist in 
some concealed cleft, amid laughter that 
stretches far down the ravine. The de- 
vastated spot is reached, where our de- 
serted comrade sits watching the twin 
smoke-wreaths from his cigar and his 
fire ; a brief halt, and lunch, there—then 
downward with the stream again,—gayest 
and swiftest of guides, leaping with white 
feet from rock to rock, and outstripping 
us. Yet, we also were bound to reach 
the valley, and the most radiant water- 
drop could do no more;—so onward. 
Past the great boulders, green cathedrals 
of the forest—past deer-tracks, and bear- 
traps—springing lightly over logs, and 
stones, and streamlets,—over every imag- 
inable obstruction, except fences—for we 
were still some miles beyond that class of 
inconveniences, at least. How short seem- 
ed the descent, that had been ascent so 
formidable. But the mountains, which 
had suffered stray gleams of sunshine to 
smile upon our approach, were now cast- 
ing gloomy frowns upon our retreat, and 
we had already seen more in one day than 
pen and pencil could describe in many. 

The three miles ascent from our dining- 
place had occupied us two hours and a 
half; a mile an hour is good walking in 
the forest, for a party of ten, there being 
inevitably more delays with so large a 
number. The descent was far more rapid 
in reality, as we have made it more rapid 
in description.. 

The highest altitude in the Notch we 
estimated at 1200 feet, which we supposed 
to be 400 feet higher than the highest 
point of the road through the Crawford 
Notch. From this height, and from the 
great local difficulties, it is hardly a sup- 
posable thing that a carriage road should 
ever pass there. But a few weeks’ labor 
could unquestionably clear a path, acces- 
sible by horses, from the Glen House to 
Jackson. And certainly no one can claim 
to have explored the wonders of the 
White Mountains who has not seen the 
cascades of that mountain stream, those 
drifts of green moss, those stony tree- 
grown temples, that wild landslip, those 
two black mountain peaks, overlooking 
those Lakes of the Winds; and above all, 
those gray and mossy rocks, the Alpine 
Rocks, the Avalanche Rocks,—for the 
wreck of some ancient avalanche they 


are. 
All this, and many more enthusiastic 
things we said to each other on our way 


downward. We with scarce a 
glance, the brook which at noon had 
seemed to us the outlet of so many won- 
ders ; but with all our eyes upon 
the cultivated valley we had left in the 
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morning, now growing dim with twilight; 
we hastened down the long, steep, bare 
pathway ; we reached our horses at six 
o’clock, and tumultuously entering a farm 
house, demanded and quaffed huge liba- 
tions of milk, from quart bowls such as 
Odin might have emptied, while the aged 
grandsire of the household began telling 
us his garrulous stories of the bear and 
wolf hunts of his younger days. Three 
cheers for Mr. Perkins, as he sat tran- 
quilly at his cottage door, and watched 
our departure—a ride of fourteen miles 
in the cool night air; and so ended our 
day in the Carter Notch. 


Nore.—We know no previous description of the 
Carter Notch, except in the following vague and not 
very accurate passage from the “ Portland, White 
Mountains, and Montreal Railroad Guide,” page 110. 
The occasion of the sketch is the Nincteen-mile 
Brook, which flows through the pass in the direction 
of the Glen. 

“It is a most romantic stream, working its way 


Down the Street. 


[December 


through rocky glens and forests, whose lonely seclu- 
sions have never been explored, except by the adven- 
turous hunters—having its source in the gorge be- 
tween Hight and Carter Mountains, some three or 
four miles up Near the source of this stream, 
among wooded steeps and shattered crags, that burst 
up into the sky in the wildest forms, is a deep lakelet, 
whose waters approach in clearness the atmosphere 
itself—a perfect gem of the wilderness, Its western 
borders are overshadowed by a ragged precipice from 
800 to 400 feet in perpendicular height, crowned with 
forests; and with this for a base line, its shore de- 
scribes a semicircle, and is fringed with a sandy 
beach, which is seldom trod, except by the wild deer, 
who come here to drink. The precipice, on the dis- 
charge of a gun, it is said, gives back a strange echo, 
at times clear and oft repeated, again confused, as the 
uproar on a battle-field. Hunters represent that an 
enormous slide on the southeast slope of Mount 
Hizht, has filled the ravine through which flows the 
head waters of the Ellis River with shattered trees 
and boulders of huge dimensions; and is continually 
tumbling down masses of rock, which, tearing their 
way through all obstructions, have produced scenes 
of terrible devastation. The section offers a fine 
field for the explorations of the adventurous tourist.” 





DOWN THE STREET. 


} i ag tad the long and narrow street 

I saw your glances smiling sweet : 
A long farewell—prophetic sorrow! 
For where will summer be to-morrow ? 
And love departed, life can be 
Only a splendid memory. 


Down the street, beneath the blue, 
Crowds swarmed as they were wont to do, 
The bells in every belfrey rang ; 

Canaries at the windows sang ; 

The war of life, like a cold sea, 

Closed o’er a single misery. 


Down the street, your form behind, 

I heard the wailing midnight wind, 
Frenzied voices with low laughter 

A fading vision shrieking after, 

You went ; I staid ;—and what cared I 
For other loss beneath the sky ? 


Both our young hearts were wrung with woe ; 
But surely it was better so, 

Than when, as now, in that same street, 

As strangers, unconcerned we meet, 

And wonder, as we smile and part, 

If either have a human heart. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


LITERATURE. 

American.—An acceptable volume to 
that class of politicians, who desire to 
give-a reason for the faith that is in them, 
is the Writings of Robert Rantoul, 
Jr., just issued by Jewett & Co. The 
author was, one of the most promising 
politicians of the nation, independent, fear- 
jess, large minded, and benevolent; and 
had he lived to a maturer age, would have 
ranked among the first statesmen of New 
England. In the Memoir prefixed to the 
volume, by the Rev. Dr. Peabody of 
Portsmouth, we have an appreciating and 
judicious notice of his brief career, show- 
ing how largely the literary and sympa- 
thetic tendencies of his nature controlled 
his public life, and with what sincerity 
and depth of conviction he cherished the 
epinions he had formed. It is no small 
indication of the popularity of Mr. Rantoul 
among his friends, that the first edition 
of the book was subscribed for, some time 
before it had made its appearance. 

— The time has not yet come for writ- 
ing the life of Daniel Webster, because we 
are still too near the times in which he 
lived and acted, to enable any writer to 
assume the impartial character of the his- 
torian. In the Rev. Mr. Banvarn’s work, 
therefore, which is named the American 
Statesman, or Hlustrations of the Life 
and Character of Daniel Webster, we 
discover only a premature and not very 
well executed attempt, that should have 
been left to abler hands and later days. 
A great man is never seen, in his true 
relations to his age, by his contemporaries, 
or by those who came immediately after 
him, and are still immersed in the atmos- 
phere of party prejudices by which he 
was himself surrounded. ‘hey are in 
danger, either of estimating him too 
highly or too meanly, according to their 
own personal or party predilections, and 
consequently fail to hit the truth. What 
a vast interval, for instance, in regard to 
Webster, there lies between the eulogy 
of Choate, who can see no failings or fail- 
ures in his illustrious friend, and the ser- 
mon of Theodore Parker, who finds al- 
most as little good? Will posterity, in 
its slow but unerring judgment, confirm 
the estimate of either ? 

— There was a man, who in his day 
occupied almost as conspicuous a position 
in the legal profession as Webster, but 
who is now nearly forgotten. We refer 
to Witu1am Pinkney of Maryland, who 
is brought to our remembrance by a 
memoir recently published by his nephew, 
Dr. William Pinkney. It was the opin- 
ion of many, during his life, that he had 


no superior as an orator, while his abilities 
as a statesman raised him to a high rank. 
Col. Benton, in his forthcoming reminis- 
cences of Thirty Years in the Senate, has 
an interesting allusion to Pinkney, which 
we quote:—“ He was considered in his 
day,” says he, “the first of American 
orators, but will hardly keep that place 
with posterity, because he spoke more to 
the hearer than to the reader—to the 
present than to the absent—and avoided 
the careful publication of his own speeches. 
He labored them hard, but it was for the 
effect of their delivery, and the triumph 
of present victory. He loved the admira- 
tion of the crowded gallery—the trumpet- 
tongued fame which went forth from the 
forum—the victory which crowned the 
effort; but avoided the publication of 
what was received with so much applause, 
giving as a reason that the published 
speech would not sustain the renown of 


_ the delivered one. His forte as a speaker 


lay in his judgment, his logic, his power 
of argument ; but, like many other men 
of acknowledged pre-eminence in some 
great gift of nature, and who are stil! am- 
bitious of some inferior gift, he courted 
his imagination too much, and laid too 
much stress upon action and delivery—so, 
potent upon the small circle of actual 
hearers, but so lost upon the national 
audience which the press now gives to a 
great speaker. In other respects, Mr. 
Pinkney was truly a great orator, rich in 
his material, strong in his argument— 
clear, natural, and regular in the exposi- 
tion of his subject, comprehensive in his 
views, and chaste in his diction. His 
speeches, both senatorial and forensic, 
were fully studied and laboriously pre- 
pared—all the argumentative parts care- 
fully digested under appropriate heads, 
and the showy passages often fully writ- 
ten out and committed to memory. He 
would not speak at all except upon pre- 
paration; and at his sexagenarian age— 
that at which I knew him—was a model 
of study and of labor to all young men.” 

We are pleased to see this attempt ata 
life of Pinkney, because our Southern 
friends have been comparatively regard- 
less of the posthumous reputations of their 
more distinguished men. 

—Mr. Samvuet Exior has continued 
Ps well-known history of the progress of 

iberty, by furnishing us with a work 
called The Early Christians, in which 
he carries forward his subject in the pe- 
riod which followed the advent of Chris- 
tianity, closing his narrative in the sixth 
century. The ground has been previously 
passed over by Gibbon, but not reaped of 
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all its harvests. Mr. Eliot displays a 
great deal of patient research, and writes 
with fluency and earnestness, but he is 
searcely equal to the requirements of his 
subject. His thoughts are often very 
vague, and he appears to have formed no 
adequate conception of the philosophy of 
history. At the same time he has contri- 
buted a large number of interesting and 
valuable details to our knowledge of the 
times about which he writes. 

—We have received from the Secretary 
of State for New-York, two large volumes, 
containing Documentary History, ar- 
ranged under the editorial supervision of 
CuristorHeR Morean, late Secretary of 
State; and Dr. E. B. O’Cattacan. The 
whole covers some two or three thousand 
pages, and embraces an almost incredible 
variety of reports, letters, documents, and 
—_ all going to illustrate the earlier 
condifion of the people of New-York. 
Some of these relate to Champlain’s ex- 
pedition to the North and West, others to 
the first settlements of the Dutch, others 
to the Quakers and Moravians, others to 
the state of religion at different times, 
others to the prices of lands, and others 
to missionary tours among the Indians, 
Much of it, therefore, is exceedingly cu- 
rious, particularly the details in regard to 
“first things,” Fitch’s first steamboat, 
the first newspaper, the first vessel on 
Lake Erie, the first mail to Buffalo, &c., &c. 
Copious wood-cut illustrations, of several 
subjects, are also given, with copies of 
early maps, medals, views of towns, and 
civil and army lists, with statistics of 
trade and exportation. In short, the 
work is an inestimable addition to our 
historical records. 

— A new volume of Poems is promised 
us, by Mr. W. H. C. Hosmer, of the 
western part of this State, whose fugitive 
eg pieces have already given him a 

igh local reputation. They are expected 
to appear from the press of Redfield and 
Co., about the Christmas holidays. 

— Holiday books, by the way, are not 
as plentiful this year, as they were the 
last, although there is never any serious 
lack of these ephemera. Public taste, it 
appears to us, has undergone a great 
revolution in respect to the character of 
Christmas literature. The gaudy annuals, 
with their wretched engravings, and silly 
letter-press, are not now considered as 
desirable as the richly bound standard 
or classical authors, or some new work 
of permanent utility. The interest of the 
annuals was confined mainly to their 
showy covers, and fine white paper,—not 
likely to be lasting,—while that of the 
latter class of books, arises from their 
contents, and is perennial. 


Editorial Notes—American Literature. 
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— The publication of a book on Spi- 
ritualism, by a person so distinguished 
as Jupce Epmonps, of our Supreme 
Court, is an event in literature demanding 
more than a passing notice. The subject 
and the author alike arrest the public at- 
tention. An attempt to prove the reality 
of an intercourse between departed spirits 
and men on this side of the grave, by an 
eminent judicial functionary, is a faet that 
has much significance. For some years 
now, a large number of the people in this 
country, of different ages and conditions, 
have made the most solemn and intelligible 
statements of the curious phenomena, such 
as rappings, table-turnings, bell-ringings, 
poundings, and writings, and their reports 
are confirmed by those of other persons 
in England, France, Austria, Central 
America, and India. There is, moreover, 
a remarkable similarity in these oceur- 
rences, whether they are classed under 
the head of successes or failures. Varied as 
they are in their character, and inconsist- 
ent as the interpretations of them may be, 
they have still in themselves a certain 
analogy which compels us to believe that 
they are produced by one and the same 
cause, either natural or spiritual. This 
fact alone should exempt them from that 
hasty and impertinent ridicule with which 
ignorance always meets the announcement 
of a novelty, and suggest a careful scien- 
tific study of its various characteristics. 

The reputation of such an indorser as 
Judge Edmonds too—a lawyer of great 
sagacity, accustomed to weighing evidence, 
and a man of the most exemplary integ- 
rity, whose words on a matter of fact 
cannot be doubted, ought to commend 
the subject to an impartial investigation, 
or at least shield it from the flippant com- 
mentaries of the lower order of journalists. 
At the same time, his position as a judge 
and a man should be allowed to give no 
undue weight to his asseverations, no 
more, indeed, than their apparent sincerity 
and intrinsic consistence may entitle them 
to from the reader’s own best judgment. 
We know that the most exalted men have 
fallen into the grossest errors, on these 
abstruse questions, and that we have 
other guide, in the formation of our opin- 
ion, than the reason with witich we are 
endowed, enlightened by the researches 
of men of science and intellect. Sir Mat- 
thew Hale. one of the noblest and most 
intelligent judges of his day, condemned his 
fellow-beings to death on a charge of witch- 
craft, and Lords Bacon and Coke were 
members of the parliament which passed, 
almost without opposition, the laws enact- 
ed to the same end. No entire reliance, 
then, can be placed on any authorities, no 
matter how elevated. 
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The book of Judge Edmonds must be 
estimated on its face. The facts he nar- 
rates, we have no doubt, are just as they 
occurred. His singular experiences are 
faithfully recorded; and the only point 
for the world to discuss, is the meaning 
of those facts. Are they illusions, or are 
they abnormal natural phenomena, or 
were they really produced by the agency 
of spirits? For ourselves, however, we 
confess, that we are not prepared to an- 
swer these questions, not because we 
should have the least hesitation in avow- 
ing one theory or the other, provided we 
were convinced of it; but because we do 
not suppose the subject itself sufficiently 


developed and advanced to justify a final . 


generalization. The observations in re- 
spect to it, which have been thus far made 
by reliable minds, are not numerous ; the 
reports that we have from other sources are 
exceedingly contradictory; and there is 
no hypothesis, that we are aware, yet put 
forth, that will satisfactorily explain these 
phenomena, whether considered to be of 
natural or spiritual origin. Michael Far- 
aday’s account of the table-tippings, on 
the natural side, was positively ludicrous 
in its superficiality, while the spiritual 
elucidations, often given by the spirits 
themselves; are only more absurd. The 
most philosophical attempt to assign a 
natural cause to these strange occurrences 
is by a Mr. Rogers, of Boston, whose 
work, however, strikes us as not covering 
the whole ground. On the other side, 
the works of Swedenborg furnish the most 
intelligent and reasonable insight; but 
even those, profound as their philosophy 
is, do not throw any clear and steady 
light upon the matter. We shall be 
obliged, then, to await more positive 
studies before we shall undertake to utter 
our opinions. 

The chief spirits: who speak in Judge 
Edmonds’ book are Bacon and Sweden- 
borg, and the circle to which their com- 
munications are addressed, appears to 
have regarded them as of great import- 
ance. But they do not strike us as par- 
ticularly weighty. They are neither very 
clear, very consistent, nor of any great 
discoverable utility.» Any page of the 
writings of those men, while in this life, 
contains vastly more thought, more con- 
cisely and intelligibly expressed, than all 
the hundred pages of their revelations. 
Either, therefore, the mediums through 
which their thoughts were conveyed, were 
remarkably imperfect, as they sometimes 
intimate, or the spirits have made little 
or none of that intellectual progress, of 
which they boast so much, in the higher 
sphere to which they have been translat- 
ed; and on both suppositions, their pre- 


sent revealments cannot be of much con- 
sequence to us, in this world. They 
must get more developed themselves, and 
improve their means of communication, 
to become of use. Our conclusion, then, 
a second time, is, that we must wait. 

—A Tract on Government, is the 
modest title of a small uisition on 
the theory and functions of government, 
just issued by Littiz, Brown & Co. It 
is clearly and sensibly written, supporting 
the position that government represents 
the reason of society, and is designed to 
restrain the passions of individuals, where 
their own reason is insufficient. But in 
the application of this hypothesis to the 
federal government of the United States, 
he refines entirely too much, going the 
length even of declaring that the general 
welfare” clause of the constitution war- 
rants an unlimited exercise of power. 

It is worthy of remark that the subject 
of government is just attracting a large 
degree of philosophic attention. Mr. 
Goodrich, Mr. Lieber, Mr. Hildreth, and 
the writer of this tract, are among the 
most recent speculators on the subject, 
and we know of several other books in 
preparation. Are we on the eve of some 
more definite and scientific statement of 
the — and nature of government ? 

Lost Prince. The anxiously 
expected revelations by the Rev. Mr. 
Hanson, on the Bourbon question, are 
about to be published by Putnam & Co., 
under the title of The Lost Prince. Inde- 
pendent of the question of the identity of 
the Rev. Eleazer Williams with Louis 
XVIL., which this book very fully dis- 
cusses, the work will be-found one of 
great interest, which is never permitted 
to flag. The design of the author is to 
present to the reader all the elemen 
necessary to the formation of opinion on 
the historical point which he so ably 
handles. We may consider the book more 
elaborately hereafter : at present we have 
only time and space to say, that the evi- 
dence adduced appears clearly to establish 
the fact that Louis XVII. did not die, as 
is usually supposed, in the Temple, in 
1795. * A mass of direct and circumstan- 
tial testimony is also collected, on the 
point of identity, which certainly forces 
the impartial and unprejudiced mind to- 
ward the conclusion that Mr. Williams is 
indeed the unfortunate dauphin. 

But the book must be carefully read in 
order to form any just idea of the nature 
of the testimony, which is so involved and 
varied, and united together by so many 
delicate links, that it is quite impossible, 
in a brief space. to give any thing like a 
fair synopsis of it. 

Apart altogether from the interest ex- 
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cited by the main question of identity, the 
book will be found full of important histori- 
cal information, gathered from numerous 
sources, combined with no little skill, and 
made attractive by the enthusiasm of the 
author. It furnishes likewise an outline 
of the biography of Mr. Williams, which, 
we think, cannot fail to interest the reader. 

—The attention which is beginning to 
be paid in this country to the principles 
of art in the structure of houses, stores, 
and public buildings, makes the little 
work of Mr. Marryatt Fiexp, Published 
by Putnam & Co., on City Architecture, 
a timely and useful publication. It con- 
sists of a variety of classical designs, 
drawn from the street architecture of 
Rome, Florence, and Venice, and adapted 
with suitable explanations, to the wants 
of this country. Small, but correct out- 
line elevations are given as the best means 
of displaying the forms and proportions 
of the fagades of buildings, leaving the in- 
ternal plans to be determined by the 
nature of the locality on which the build- 
ing is situated. Mr. Field writes with 
great clearness and ease, and evinces gene- 
rally much good taste; but we are sorry 
that in some of his designs he countenances 
the use of grooved stones in first stories 
—in what is called rusticated work, 
a costly deformity which ought, by this 
time, to be scouted by educated architects. 

Mr. Field’s introductory essay on 
architectural expression, contains some 
very sensible and well-expressed ideas on 
the subject, which show that he has a 
clear and definite perception of what 
should be the end and purpose of archi- 
tectural externals., But, in some of his 
designs, we observe incongruities and bar- 
barisms which we should hardly have 
expected on reading his introductory re- 
fnarks. Such, for instance, as a pedi- 
mented window placed in an arched recess, 
which is contrary to every sound rule of 
art; and the vermiculated quoins, and 
rusticated basements, which have nothing 
to recommend them but the fact that 
European cities abound in similar mon- 
strosities and absurdities. But, with the 
exception of these mistakes, Mr. Field’s 
designs are very excellent and worthy of 
imitation, and we would recommend every 
builder to procure a copy of his little 
book. It contains some most valuable 
hints on the true principles of fenestral 
ornamentation, which is just that point 
upon which our architects and builders 
most need instruction. The book does 
not contain plans, nor specifications, but 
simply the faces of street buildings for 
cities. They are all of the Southern 
Italian school, with the exception of one 
design for a school-house in the mongre! 
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Gothic style, which is inconceivably ugly, 
and unworthy the place it occupies in 
this elegant little volume. 

—One of the most instructive and agree- 
able books of the day is Dr. Hawks’ 
translation of the Peruvian Antiquities 
of Rivero and Tscuup1, the former a 
native of Peru, and both men of profound 
research and accurate learning. It is the 
most complete exposition of the ancient 
state and history of Peru that we have 
read, containing all that is to be found in 
Prescott, and a great deal besides, especial- 
ly in reference to the Quichuan language, 
the scientific culture under the dynasty 
of the Incas, the religious systems and 


_ ceremonies, the arts and ancient monu- 


ments, and the government and laws. A 
large number of plates are added to illus- 
trate the text, which, being from the pen 
of Dr. Hawks, we need not say, is per- 
spicuous, pure, and elegant. 

—A most industrious collector of the 
curiosities of art is Mr. Spooner (whose 
Christian name sounds like a joke), for it 
is only a few months since we noticed his 
immense Biographical and Critical Dic- 
tionary of Painters, &c., and now we have 
three volumes more of Anecdotes about 
Painters, Engravers, Sculptors, and Archi- 
tects. It is not so much a compilation as 
an original collection, and contains a large 
variety of instructive and amusing inci- 
dents in regard to the lives and works 
of the more celebrated artists. One can 
scarcely open a volume at any page with- 
out becoming immediately absorbed. 

—Let every body who contemplates a 
fortune-hunt in California read the Golden 
Dreams and Leaden Realities, which 
Mr. Ravpn Raven, a gentleman of no 
little experience—though, as his name im- 

rts, a croaker—has given to the world. 
It has all the excitement of a romance, 
with a great deal more of truthfulness 
than most romances. There is a vein of 
humor in the narrative too, which, besides 
the interest of the story, makes the read- 
ing doubly agreeable. Published by 
Putnam. 

—Scientific students will find Mr. 
Scuete De Verr’s Outlines of Compara- 
tive Philology an acmirable treatise. It 
states briefly, in a popular but suggestive 
manner, the leading doctrines of the 
science, and then gives a sketch of the 
languages of Europe, arranged upon philo- 
logical principles, with a brief history of 
the art of writing. Few subjects are 
more fascinating than language, where 
the light which the history of its changes 
often throws on important historical ques- 
tions, renders the study of it as useful as 
it is agreeable. Putnam & Co. 

—The Bow in the Cloud, is the title 
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of a religious annual, beautifully illustra- 
ted with line engravings of scriptural 
subjects, from designs by C. Schuessele, 
which has been published by E. H. Butler 
& Co. of Philadelphia. The literary con- 
tents are furnished by various writers, all 
of whom have D.D. attached at the end 
of their names. This ought to be a suffi- 
cient indication of the character and ortho- 
dox nature of this elegant volume. 

—The American Aboriginal Port- 
—_ by Mrs. Mary H. Eastman, is pub- 
ished by Butler & Co. of Philadelphia, in 
a style which renders it a very fittting 
volume for the gift season; but the in- 
trinsic value of its contents will give it a 
permanent place in the library. The 
illustrations are by Lieutenant Eastman, 
and are well engraved; but they have 
little to recommend them beyond their 
correctness as representations of Indian 
life and native scenery. 

—A Sabbath Scene, by WuitTieR, is 
a ballad written to illustrate a possible 
result of the fugitive slave law, and not 
to perpetuate an actual occurrence or a 
tradition, which is the true province of 
ballad poetry. It has been published in 
a neat little pamphlet by Jewett & Co. 
of Boston, and illustrated with well exe- 
cuted wood engravings, from drawings by 
Baker, Smith, and Andrew. 


Ene.isu.—The book of the month in 
England, we think, is Mr. Lewes’s sum- 
mary and exposition of the Positive 
Phitosophy of Auguste Comte, the 
greatest of modern thinkers. It is brief, 
and quite inadequate, and yet is sufficient- 
ly intelligible to enable the thoughtful 
reader to get some notion of the reach and 
precision of Comte’s speculations. Had 
it been more elaborate, it would probably 
have repelled a great many readers, who 
will now be induced to look into its pages. 
We have called it an exposition of Comte, 
—and so it is, so far as it goes,—but it 
overlooks many of his most important 
chapters, while it contains much, particu- 
larly in the part relating to Chemistry, 
which belongs properly to the editor. 
We accuse Mr. Lewes, however, of no 
presumption in interpolating his own mat- 
ter, because what he has done in this 
way, is really valuable in itself, besides 
bringing the theories of his author down 
to the most recent discoveries of science. 
His occasional examples, too, drawn from 
late science, are peculiarly striking and 
appropriate. But why did he endeavor 
to crowd those most beautiful chapters of 
Comte, on Social Statics and Dynamics, 
into such a brief compass? Fifty pages 
more would scarcely have swelled the 


size of his volume, and yet added greatl 
to its clearness and “lin. 4 

Comte, as our readers are aware, is the 
great exponent of that view of natural 
philosophy, which may be called Phe- 
nomenalism, because, rejecting entirely the 
whole doctrine of causes, or occult es- 
sences in nature, it confines its attention 
exclusively to the study of the mere “ re- 
lations of coexistence and succession.” 
It is, accordingly, charged, by its oppo- 
nents, with being atheistic and immoral in 
itscharacter. But the charge, in our view, 
is not altogether just; for, though there 
are many heedless expressions in Comte, 
which expose him to such a construction 
of his theory, the theory itself does not 
involve the conclusion. It ignores God 
and religion, as they are commonly con- 
ceived, but it does not necessarily den 
them ; while there is a view in which it 
may be regarded, not only not inconsistent 
with theology, but which presupposes a 
profound spiritual philosophy. 

Do we know any thing of nature, in 
fact, or of the so-called laws of nature, 
but the simple phenomena,—the simple 
appearances addressed to the senses? If 


so, what is it? We have beliefs, or faiths” 


in that which is beyond and above na- 
ture, in supernatural causes and logical 
first principles, but have we any scientific 
knowledge of these, or can they be made 
the objects of investigation by any strictly 
scientific method? Yet, in thus confining 
the definition of nature to phenomena, 
do we necessarily deny the existence of a 
spiritual world, of which these phenome- 
na may be only the reflections or im- 
ages? By no means; so that we do 
wrong to the method of the Positive Phi- 
losophy in ascribing to it an atheistic ten- 
dency. Even in the conception of Comte, 
if we may credit his more deliberate 
avowals, it has no such tendency ; but is, 
on the contrary, deeply religious. 

But apart from this inquiry, and with- 
out giving an opinion as to its value, of the 
Philosophy as a whole, we must say that 
his observations on two topics, at least; 
first, the evolution of the Sciences, i. e., 
their successive theological, metaphysical, 
and positive characters; and second, the 
logical, as well as the chronological order, 
in which they are developed, seem to us 
the most pregnant thoughts that have 
been contributed to our knowledge, during 
the present century. This we mean to 
take an early occasion to show, in the 
body of the Magazine. 

—A work, issued in England by an 
American, has the following title-page: 
Chronicles selected from the Originals 
of Cartaphilus, the Wandering Jew ; 
embracing a Period of nearly Nineteen 
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st revealed to, and 
edited by, David Hoffman. Hon. J. U 
D., of Gottingen. It is to consist of two 
series, each of three volumes, of which 
only the first is published. ‘The Athe- 
n@um, we perceive, considers it “a some- 
what curious and uncouth performance.” 
“Who Mr. David Hoffman is,” it proceeds 
toremark, “weknow not. Weshould guess, 
however, from some indications of the 
volume before us, that he is an American, 
of German-Jewish lineage, residing in 
England. If of a Jewish family, he is yet 
Christian in creed. He is an Honorable 
J.U. D., of Gottingen—whatever that may 
be—and the author already of ‘some legal 
and miscellaneous works.’ ” 

It appears from the notice of the Athe- 
n@um that the book is intended to be a 
Polychronica, or Autobiographic Diary and 
Correspondence of the famous Wandering 
Jew, extending from the year 27 to the 
year 1852, and giving a singular medley 
of meditations, history, metaphysics, ar- 
chology, religion, and observations de 
omnibus rebus. As to the merits of its 
execution, the critic adds, “that, both as 
a narrator of what he saw, and as an es- 
sayist and soliloquist thereupon, the Jew 
is exceedingly prosy. Throwing the Jew 
overboard, and returning to Mr. Hoffman 
—we can only speak of him as having 
wasted some talent, a good deal of Jearn- 
ing, a vast amount of industry, and no 
small sum of money (so, at least, we 
should suppose, for the present volume is 
a bulky one, closely printed in a curious 
small antique type), on a useless and un- 
couth literary freak. .Can Mr. Hoffman 
seriously think that the public will read 
six enormous volumes of historical com- 
pilation, mixed with metaphysical and 
other discussions, because they are put 
forth in the guise of chronicles of the life 
of Cartaphilus? The Wandering Jew 
himself, having plenty of time on his 
hands, is very naturally prolix; but his 
Editor must consult modern conveni- 
ence.” 

— Among the agreeable books of the 
day is, The Corr ce of Thomas 
Gray and William Mason, which gives 
a tolerably complete idea of the daily life 
of the poet of the “Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard.” Walpole once said of 
Gray’s letters, that they were the best he 
ever saw, having more novelty and wit 
than any others, and the contents of this 
volume go far towards sustaining his 
opinion. A vein of playful banter and 
irony runs through them, which it is 
pleasant to read, though a century has 
passed since they were written. One of 
his modes of making fun was the not 
very elevated, but still very common 


Centuries. Now 
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habit of designating his friends and others 
by nicknames. Thus he called George 
IIL. the “Old Horse ;” the Duke of New- 
castle, “Old Fobus;” Doctor Brown, 
“Le petit bon Homme;” and Mason, 
“Scroddles.” But his wit was not con- 
fined to this small species. He had a 
lively way of narrating incidents and an- 
ecdotes, and described his personal adven- 
tures, especially in travelling, with a 
good-natured, genial disposition, to look 
on the bright side of all things. 

— Sweden is a part of Europe not so 
much written about as the more southern 
regions, and therefore there is unusual 
interest in the Life in Sweden of 
Miss Bunbury, which gives many ani- 
mated descriptions of what the authoress 
saw of the scenery of that country, with 
interesting remarks on the social and do- 
mestic life. 


Frencu.—The great event at Paris is 
the publication of the first volume of Dr. 
Veron’s Memoirs of a Bourgeois, to be 
rapidly followed by the remainder of the 
five volumes, which will complete the 
work, all printed in elegant octavos, as 
suits the luxurious character of the 
wealthy and eccentric author. Dr. Veron 
has been called by Lamarting, “aman who 
has long concealed a penetrating mind 
under the taste and talent for trifling 
things; magister elegantiarum, as they 
said at Rome; a Parisian Atticus; a St. 
Evremont of the Bourgeoisie.” He is chief- 
ly known to English and American readers 
as having been for several years the chief 
proprietor and editor of the Constitution- 
nel, a large daily journal of Paris, which, 
at the time of Louis Bonaparte’s usurpa- 
tion, energetically supported thatact. At 
Paris, however, he is better known gs the 
hero of an adventurous career, varied 
through many professive and speculative 
enterprises, and as a sort of reswmé, in 
person and character, of the charlatanism, 
the selfishness, luxury, and venality which 
distinguish so large a portion of Parisian 
society. In fact, he is a sort of Epicurean 
and literary Barnum, minus all moral 
principle, and plus all the elegance, high- 
living, and corruption of the most civilized 
eapital of Europe. He has been a phy- 
sician, amaker and vender of quack medi- 
cine, the manager of the grand opera, the 
director of a daily newspaper, and we 
know not what beside. We believe he 
has always made money, and are sure 
that he has always spent it ; and now, at 
the age of fifty odd years, he recounts the 
experiences of his life, and the incidents 
and relations which have connected him 
with persons of all classes and reputations, 
including among them many of the leaders 
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of French literature, science, art, and poli- 
tics. It is above all a gossipmg and amus- 
ing work, if we may judge by the first 
volume, written in a style sometimes 
loose and slouchy,.but often piquant and 
well turned. The present volume relates 
to the time of the Empire and the Resto- 
ration. It abounds in personal anecdotes 
and characterizations, and in shrewd ob- 
servations and curious details upon all 
sorts of trifles, which are yet important 
and instructive, as illustrating the usages 
and social peculiarities of the times. For 
instance, the Doctor commences his sou- 
venirs of the Empire by an account of the 
“revolution in the French mind and sto- 
mach,” then commenced. Next he treats 
“dancing under the Empire,” the “ex- 
penses of the Empress Josephine for new 
dresses,” “cafes and restaurants,” and so 
on. M’lle Mars, Joseph de Maistre, La- 
martine, Victor Hugo, Chateaubriand, 
Madame Sophie Gay, David, Gericault, 
Rossini, Meyerbeer, Baron Dupuytren, 
Orfila, and a store of other notabilities, 
figure, by turns, in these- entertaining 
pages. The concluding part of the volume 
discusses the art of long life; and as the 
best way of giving our readers an idea of 
this discussion, we copy the heads under 
which it is arranged: “ Voltaire—the Aca- 
demicians—the Merchants of Rue St. 
Denis—the Department of the Loiret— 
Sedentary People—Rosmin the Traveller 
—A Russian Prince—Supper with Salad 
and Champagne—Of the Human Skin— 
the Pneumonia of the Aged—Madame de 
Montespan—Conclusion.” We shall, no 
doubt, have frequent occasion to recur to 
the Doctor in the course of his five vo- 
lumes. 

—M. Jutes It1er has published the 
third volume of his Journal d’un Voyage 
en Chine. M. Itier filled a principal 
place in the embassy sent to China by 
Louis Philippe, in 1843, and, in that ca- 
pacity, spent some three years in that 
country. He has an advantage over most 
travellers, in being practically skilled both 
in agriculture and manufactures; and 
thus he has brought home with him a 
great deal of useful information which an 
ordinary observer would not have ga- 
thered. He say’ that there are mechan- 
ic arts, and usages, as well as modes of 
tillage in China, which ought to be intro- 
duced in civilized countries. Some of 
these he describes, and, in doing so, urges 
the Government to send to China a special 
commission of scientific men and indus- 
trialists, to make a thorough exploration of 
the vast and novel field there opened for the 
world’s instruction. China, he says, offers 
most valuable materials for the atudy of 
the legislator and moralist. “But,” he 
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continues, “ noble as such an object would 
be, it is inferior, perhaps, in wy ore ma 
to the results which would be prod 

by a profound study of the thousand 
practical facts connected with physics, che- 
mistry, mechanics, hydraulics, diet, hygi- 
ene, and natural history in general. There 
are new modes of working to be learned, 
simple methods, which chance or rather 
time has bestowed on the Chinese, and 
unknown products in industry as well as 
agriculture, which should be introduced 
into Europe.” 

—In the winter of 1850 and 51 M. F. 
De Savutcy was sent by the French gov- 
ernment. at the head of an expedition, to 
explore the Dead Sea, and he has now 
published two octavo volumes ( Voyage 
autour de la Mer Morte, et dans les 
Terres Bibliques), giving a complete ac- 
count of his labors and their results. 
The latter consist in nothing less than 
the discovery of the ruins of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. The former are on a hill of 
rock-salt, about 300 feet high, at the 
southern extremity and the western side 
of the Dead Sea, and are called, by the 
natives of the coun _ Kharbet.Esdoum, 
or the ruins of om ; and the latter, 
called Kharbet-Goumeran, are at the 
opposite extremity. The third of the de- 
stroyed cities, Seboim, M. de Saulcy “lo- 
cates,”’ by the aid of the native appellation 
of Sebaan, on. the western shore of the 
sea, where he finds some shapeless masses 
which he takes for the remains of a city. 
In order. to justify his discoveries, he is 
obliged to overthrow the tradition, that the 
cities were submerged in the sea, after their 
destruction by showers of fire and brim- 
stone, according to the sacred narrative. 
His argument on this point is learned and 
ingenious, if not, inevery respect, perfectly 
conclusive. On the general topography 
and geology of the country he casts a 
flood of light, and adds a great deal of 
valuable material to the stores of biblical 
criticism. No traveller has ever visited 


that region to such good purpose. He 
writes, too, in a very pleasing style, and 
abounds in new and curious su i 
His explanation of the death of Lot’s wife 
is quite rationalistic, and opposed to the 
miraculous idea generally entertained. 
We translate it as follows: 


“The mountain of Sodom is a compact 
mass of crystal salt, varying in height, but 
nowhere exceeding a hundred metres. The 
whole side of this hill presents numerous 
fissures, worn by the torrents of winter, 
with considerable slides. At many _ 
there rise enormous columns of salt. Where- 
ever there is a sloping rock, its base is cov- 
ered with cuuttatihe stalactites of salt. Is 
it possible to explain how the death of Lot’s 
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wife occurred? Ithink so. At least this 
is the way that I should explain it: At the 
very moment when the volcanic agitation 
of this enormous mountain took place, there 
must have been slides over the whole of the 
convulsed mass. Lot's wife having delayed, 
either from curiosity or terror, was crushed 
by one of these rocks, as it was rolling from 
the top to the bottom of the mountain, and 
when Lot and his children came to look for 
her, they found in the place where the un- 
happy woman had stopped, nothing but 
the mass of salt which had overwhelmed 
her body. All kinds of explanations may 
be given of her death, but, for my part, 
now that I have seen the locality, I adhere 
to that I have here put forth, though I 
could not compel any one else to receive it.” 

We add that M. de Saulcy’s sufferings 
from hunger, thirst, heat, cold, and rob- 
bers, were not inferior to those of any 
other visitor to that accursed and inhos- 
pitable region, and that in mere amuse- 
ment his book will amply repay the reader. 

—Every observer has been struck by 
the fact, that persons who are quite skep- 
tical on the ordinary points of religious 
belief, are most greedy and credulous in 
seizing upon the manifestations of mes- 
meric and phantasmagoric power. Men 
whom reason eannot convince that there 
is a God, believe in spiritual rappings, 
and receive as gospel the poorest common- 
places, provided they come in the name 
of Plato or Ben. Franklin through the 
medium of a turning table or a screech- 
ing paralytic. Thus we have new sys- 
tems of religion from men who never had 
any knowledge either of theology or mo- 
tals, and are invited to welcome as tran- 
scendental illumination, things as simple 
as that two and two make four, or as 
false as that two and two make five. A 
curious illustration of the facility with 
which the skeptical receive these marvel- 
lous revelations may be found in the 
avidity with which they are laid hold of 
by Frenchmen. Nowhere has __table- 
turning been driven with such zeal of 
faith as in France, nor have we ever seen 
readier listeners to stories of this sort of 
wonders, than persons of that enlightened 
nation. One of them who, without being 
a skeptic, is yet endowed with a large 
bump of marvellousness, has lately pub- 
lished a large octavo volume, called Pneu- 
matologie—Des its et de leurs 
manifestations fluidiques. (Pneumatol- 
ogy.—Of Spirits and their Fluidic Mani- 
festations.) The author gives his name 
as the Marquis de M.—for some reason 
not thinking proper to communicate the 
whole of it to the public. He proposes 
at the outset, to accomplish a fusion of 
Christianity and science by means of the 
“ spirits,” whose ultra-mundane charac- 
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ter he firmly believes in. He is an en- 
thusiastic disciple of Mrs. Fish and Judge 
Edmonds, and derives the major part of 
the facts he adduces from the United 
States. With regard to the promised 
fusion of Christianity and science, he does 
nothing more than to offer “ spiritualism” 
as a sort of essence common to both. Lo- 
gically his book is as worthless as his 
facts, and as weak as his credulity. But 
it is well and often eloquently written, 
and will be widely read by his country- 
men. 

—Epear A. Poe has, from the first, 
been a favorite in France. The demoniac 
character of his imagination, and the ex- 
aggerated, intense structure of his style, 
seem particularly to suit the taste of the 
French readers, though French critics 
have not been blind to his faults. One 
of the latter, M. Tu. Bernarp, has an ar- 
ticle on his poetry in a recent number of 
the Atheneum Frangais, which contains 
a characteristic estimate of his character 
and genius. Our readers may like to 
see a few sentences: 


“To see the portrait of Poe is enough to 
understand the life of the unhappy poet, 
and, consequently, to excuse it. The fore- 
head is ill proportioned, fantastic, sickly, 
like that of Hoffmann; the lower part of 
the face is weak and undecided. Byron 
says somewhere of Sheridan, ‘He had the 
brow of a god and the mouth of a satyr.’ 
Poe had the brow of a god and the mouth 
of Silenus. We see from the configuration 
of his lips, that he was born to drink ; but 
the intelligence which beams from the 
brain, reveals that in his thoughts, intox- 
ication was only a means to an end, to re- 

se.” * * * “Poe isto be classed 
among the fantastic poets, of the third rank 
who, not being able to rise to power, con- 
tent themselves with being eccentric. Pre- 
oceupied with one constant idea, that of 
the miseries of life, he expresses it under 
the form of broken-hearted love. The soul 
is haunted by a sad memory, and that man- 
ly strength is lost, which overcomes the 
fatal world of tears, and leaves the brain 
free to exercise its faculties. Fantastic 
images which recall one only recollection, 
one only emotion, play in the sighs of the 
breeze, in the murmur of the complaining 
waters ; while beneath the mists and clouds, 
there yawn abysses where the eye of the 
poet incessantly discovers the same phan- 
tasm; and if the mind, overwhelmed, re- 
turns to the earth, it is but to behold the 
hungry worm crawling toward the already 
excavated grave. Such is Poe and such his 
genius. We cannot, then, conceive how his 
editor should accuse him of Jacking the re- 
ligious sentiment. He is truly a religious 
man who lives in fear and sadness (!) think- 
ing of the miserable condition of human life. 
Besides, Poe does not avoid the usage of 
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forms, which to the modern mind seem 

urely symbolic. Seraphim with golden 
seo pass incessantly in his dreams, and a 
beautiful invocation to the Virgin, which 
fell from his pen in some hour of sadness, 
has, doubtless, sufficed to obtain grace for 
him before God, and to render his expia- 
tion less painful.” 


— If future times do not understand all 
the vices and follies of the present, it 
will not be because they are not fully 
reproduced in its literature. And while 
there are few evils and abuses any where 
which escape the light of publicity, if any 
part of the world’s social anatomy is done 
with greater perfection than all others, it 
is that which illustrates the morals and 
manners of the cultivated and aristocratic 
classes of Paris. In that vast storehouse 
of folly and crime, there is not a corner 
which is not explored and depicted to the 
world by the hand of some skilful and 
popular writer, who never dreams that he 
is doing more than amuse his imme- 
diate circle of readers. The books of 
Sue, Dumas, Balzac, and a crowd of 
lesser names, contain, under the form of 
fiction, nothing but the history of the 
corrupt and false social state in which 
they live and move; and the exhibition 
is only the more effective from the terri- 
ble naiveté with which it is made. Fore- 
most in the literature of this class we 
place the Dame aux Camellias, by 
Avex. Dumas, the younger. This is sim- 
ply the biography of a courtesan, and is 
objectionable as being calculated to throw 
around the life of vice, degradation and 
misery ineffable, the halo of sentiment, 
and the interest of beauty, wit, and un- 
perverted nobleness. It is the most tra- 
gical of books, and cannot be read with 
tearless eyes. It has had a great success 
both as a novel, and in a modified form, 
as a drama, having been played some hun- 
dred successive nights at a Paris theatre. 
Much of this is due to the simple and trans- 
parent style of the narrative, but more to 
the directness, truthfulness, and depth of 
its action. It reveals the awful and per- 
vading depravity of modern French so- 
ciety;—which has been described as, sans 
dieu, ni foi, ni loi, without God, or 
faith, or law,—as it is not revealed else- 
where, and therefore it is that we esteem 
it as the first of its class. But it is a 
dreary and most painful sort of literature, 
and, it would almost seem, ought no more 
to be opened to the general public than 
the disgusting specimens of a museum of 
morbid anatomy. However, encouraged 
by the favor bestowed on this book, its 
author has attempted a second in the 
same line, which he calls La Dame aur 
Perles, and which is a failure in every 
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particular except that which the writer 
never thought of, the illustration of the 


hypocrisy, falseness, and sensuality of the © 


social relations he describes. It is sim- 
ply an uninteresting tale of marital base- 
ness and wifely deception, adulterous 
love being represented as universal and 
natural, and the art of society as consist- 
ing in keeping a veil of external decency 
over the corruption which prevails in 
every sphere of life. Let us hope that a 
century or two hence such works will 
only be known even in France as the re- 
lics of a past age. At any rate, we think 
it safe to suppose that veracity, honor, 
and virtue, have gained much in France 


within a century and a half. Even Du-— 


mas or Sue can paint no picture of the 
existing state of things which would com- 
pare with the orgies of the Regency, or 
the ruffianly elegance and utter vice 
which marked the higher classes before 
feudalism was swept away. The great 
social perversions of that country date 
back to that system, and are now far less 
rank and repulsive, though more gene- 
rally notorious, than they were then. 
There has been progress hitherto, and 
we see no reason not to expect a further 
improvement in future. 

—Georce Sanp has a new novel, 
which, though perhaps not equal to her 
Francois le Champi, or Petite Fadette, 
we are glad to praise without any of the 
qualifications usual in speaking of her 
books. It is called Les Maitres Son- 
neurs (the Master Bagpipers), and is al- 
together a stoty of humble life, no person 
of higher rank than a country curate be- 
ing introduced in it. The scene is Jaid in 
the former province of Bourbonnais, now 
the department of Allier, and the actors 
are farm-laborers, muleteers, and wood- 
cutters. A delightful vein of romance 
and ideality runs through the life and ad- 
ventures of these simple characters. The 
hero is a peasant, who passes for stupid 
in his childhood, but, as he grows up, de- 
velopes a genius for music, and outdoes 
all the traditional art of the bagpipers or 
sonneurs of the country, not only by a 
new style of composition, but by an ori- 
ginal and peculiar way of playing. The 
history of artistic genius in some of its 
most characteristic manifestations, is 
summed up with touching skill, in the 
career of this youth, who, of course, comes 
to a tragic end. The other personages of 
the story are drawn with equal felicity, 
and their life-likeness is heightened by the 
dialect > which the book is written. 
This is the quaint, natural, and marrowy 
French used by the peasants of that re- 
gion; and a more fascinating style we do 
not remember in any of the former works 
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of this author, masterly as her rhetoric 
always is. The introduction of this dia- 
lect is effected by putting the tale in the 
mouth of an old peasant, who, from the 
chimney corner, .on successive evenings, 
narrates its events, in which long years 
before he himself had borne a prominent 


part. 


Gerrman.—Our clerical readers will be 
happy to learn that the posthumous 
works of the lamented Neanper will soon 
be published under the editorial supervi- 
sion of Professor MvE.trr, of Halle. They 
consist mainly of his academical lectures 
on church history, biblical exegesis, and 
‘systematic theology. They will be pub- 
lished serially, the first number appear- 
ing next month. 

—Dr. Grorce Weser’s Geschichte 
der akatholischen Kirchen und Secten 
von Gross Brittanien (History of the 
Anti-Catholic Churches and Sects of Great 
Britain) is perhaps the most impartial, 
thorough, and trustworthy work to be 
found upon its subject. We know noth- 
ing in the English language to be compar- 
ed with it. The author is evangelical in 
his views, but is never carried away by 
party spirit or prejudice. The first part 
of the second volume, which has just ap- 
peared, is admirable in all respects, ex- 
cept, perhaps, a too great fulness of de- 
tail on some minor points. This history 
should be in the library of every clergy- 


man. 

—Mittheilungen aus dem Innern 
Russlands, zunichst fiir Pferdeliebha- 
ber (Communications from the Interior 
of Russia, for amateurs of the Horse) opens 
up a new branch of study. Wehave had 
all sorts of books on Russia, and notice 
this one for the benefit of any philosopher 
who may wish to acquaint himself with the 
equine resources and grandeur of that 
mysterious empire. These Mittheilungen 
cost no less than a Prussian thaler. Horse 
science has also been enriched by a Guide 
for the use of Buyers and Sellers of 
Horses, from the pen of Professor Drete- 
nicus, of Berlin, called more precisely 
Die Fehler und Gewéhrsmangel und 
deren Kennzeichen bei den Pferden. As 
German is understood to be the special lan- 
guage of the animals in question, we do 
not deem it necessary to translate this 
title. 

—Of the mass of German contributions 
to the science of Political Economy, we 
camnot speak in terms of praise. There 
are plenty of historical students, who ac- 
cumulate, in heavy books, the details of 
all the systems ever invented, but we find 
nowhere among them the evidence of 
brilliant or profound or original thought. 
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Like all the rest is the Theory of Value 
(Die Theorie des Werthes) of Professor 
FrrirsLaENDER. The author holds that a 
right doctrine of value will solve all other 
problems of Economy. Hitherto writers 
have clung to the one-sided idea of ex- 
changeable value. What is needed is to 
complete and modify this by the idea of 
utility, or useful value, and to attain to a 
formula for its expression, and a symbol for 
its representation. In other words, we 
want a new sort of circulating medium, 
though we can’t tell exactly whatit ought 
to be. It is but just, however, to add 
that this book has some excellent passages, 
and says well some important truths, as, 
for instance, that the object of society is 
the development of man into moral free- 
dom. If Professor Frieslander had 
treated his subject without constant re- 
ference to ethical considerations, he would 
have gained in scientific precision, though 
he might have lost in warmth and eleva- 
tion of feeling. 

—Spiritual Rappings have their litera- 
ture in Germany as well as elsewhere. 
Dr. F. W. Recuensere has favored the 
world with a book in this line, which he 
calls Die Geheimnisse des Tages (The 
Mysteries of the Day). The subject is 
too deep for us, and we will leave these 
mysteries unexplored. But let the learned 
Teutons who have so loudly jeered at the 
stupid superstitions which they proclaimed 
to be peculiar to America, now hold their 
tongues with humility, since the ghostly 
legerdemain finds a wondering public and 
explaining philosophers in their own en- 
lightened laud. 

— Tetzel und Luther, by Dr. Grong, is 
an elaborate attempt to whitewash the 
reputation of the vender of indulgences, 
and to blacken that of the reformer, by 
way of exalting Catholicism, and bringing 
Protestantism down. It is a failure, con- 
sidered historically, full of naive admis- 
sions, sweeping and ungrounded assertions, 
and animated by bitter hatred against 
Luther, who ought, it says, to have been 
burned at Augsburg. We should say it 
was calculated to injure the cause it is 
designed to serve, and to make converts 
to Protestantism rather than to the Church 
of Rome. . 

—Law, the Scottish adventurer in the; 
French Finances, is the subject of a book, 
by Dr. J. Heymann, which may be com- 
mended as a careful réswmé of his doc- 
trines, as well as of the facts in his public 
history. Ifthe view of the author is not 
always correct, he supplies the reader with 
all the materials necessary to form a 
juster one. 

—Julius von Wickede’s Prussische 
Husaren Geschichten (Tales of Prussian 
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Hussars) are full of the same slashing, 
rollicking humor and lively talent which 
we have found in other productions of 
this author. Rapid narrative, humor, 
freshness and originality of feeling, dra- 
matic situations, and a lucid, though 
sometimes rather stiff and formal, style, 
make this an agreeable and readable 
book. 


MUSIC. 

Masaniello has been given with great 
success at Niblo’s, under Mr. Maretzek’s 
superintendence. The French opera was 
received as a refreshment after the pro- 
longed course of Italian music with which 
we have been so long served. For Masan- 
iello is genuinely French, although Auber 
went to Naples and observed the fisher- 
men, and heard their barcarolles, before 
composing it. It is his greatest opera, 
full of spirit, melody, knowledge, and 
variety. The breadth of musical treat- 
ment is much beyond that of any other 
of his works. But it seems, somehow, 
not so characteristic as his minor operas, 
L’ Ambassadrice, Le Domino Noir, Hay- 
dee, &c. This is because Auber’s genius 
resembles that of Scribe, and is especially 
suited to subjects of society. His operas 
are vaudevilles set to music. Precisely as 
Scribe writes the vaudevilles, Auber com- 
poses the music, in the same spirit, and 
to the same end. MHence one of the 
purest Parisian pleasures is an opera by 
Scribe and Auber at the ra Com- 
ique. It is the life and character, whose 
various play is interesting around you, 
that charms you all the more when seen 
from a poet’s point of view, and a man 
of the world’s. Scribe’s standard and 
Auber’s is Paris. They are inspired by 
Paris, and they write for Paris, and Paris 
pets them both. 

Masaniello has a peculiar interest as 
one of the liberal operas. That is, it is a 
work which, delineating the progress and 
success of a popular insurrection, is dis- 

ble to absolute governments. which 
naturally dislike to face such music, It 
is therefore either proscribed or played 
with great modifications. It is made to 
mean something else, as much as possible. 
But it is always a favorite. It always 
commands enthusiasm. In times of po- 
litical excitement we have heard the ap- 
plause of certain s swelled to 
frenzy: and to Italians, especially, the cha- 
racteristic picturesquenesses of the scene, 
and the treatment; the popular Neapoli- 
tan airs; the southern gayety and grace 
endear La Muette de Portici (for it is 
so called from the heroine, as often as 
Masaniello, from the hero) -mofe than 


any foreign opera. 
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It was a fortunate enterprise for Mr. 
Maretzek, whose season had been far 
from brilliant at Niblo’s. Nor had he 
any right. to expect a brilliant season, 
since he gave us only the Castle Garden 
Operas and troupe, minus Sontag. The 
pertinacity with which managers have 
clung to two or three operas; the weari- 
some iteration of Norma, Lucia, Lucre- 
zta, and a few more, goes far to explain 
the indifferent success of many seasons. 
When we have heard Sonnambula, for 
instance, until we could whistle every 
melody in our sleep, and‘then hear Son- 
tag and Alboni as Amina, Sonnambula 
may be considered done until some other 
singer comes, who can really illustrate it. 
Certainly it is foolish to sup that we 
are going to hear any little na ets in the 
part. Yet the little unknown might be 
really attractive and interesting in operas 
of smaller scope, and with the prestige of 
novelty. There are Auber’s operas, for 
instance, which, could they be well done 
(which they imperatively and peculiarly 
require), would not fail to succeed. But 
the business of theatre-managing is an * 
inscrutable mystery. Why a man under- 
takes it, may be explicable. But why, 
having once managed, he manages again, 
it is impossible to suspect. It is easy, the 
manager says, for critics to urge the pro- 
duction of constant novelty; quite as 
easy as exhorting the small boy to “go 
in and win” in his fight with a bully. 


- But the work of cajoling singers into sub- 


mission; of adapting the opera to the 
exigencies of the company and the house ; 
of studying the music and the public, is 
represented as so hopelessly vast that 
unless Hercules should undertake a thir- 
teenth labor, it is useless to talk of it. 
That may be true, but the public cares 
nothing for means. It is ly of results. 
The public does not buy a book because 
the author has lavished his life upon it. 
It is the author’s and the manager’s duty 
to reflect, that, when they present them- 
selves to the public with an offer, they 
have no right to expect success, unless 
their wares are wanted. 

The mise en scene, or, in English, the 
mounting, of M iello, was wretched. 
It is partly a spectacle, like Meyerbeer’s 
operas, and the market-scene, especially, 
offers good opportunities for scenic dis- 
play. But they were not only not im- 
proved, they were lost, at Niblo’s. There 
was, indeed, an ap ce of a market- 
place. It did not resemble a drawin 
room. But it was only a suggestion. fe 
was not ascene. Now it is better to play 
Macbeth in a bag-wig, than to lay the 
scene in China. Weshould prefer to hear 
the opera of Masaniello sung in costume 
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before a tolerable picture of Vesuvius, if 
the picture only remained. We should 
give up scenery at an early period of the 
representation, and trust ourselves to the 
music alone. But if there is the ceremony 
of scene-shifting, our attention and curi- 
osity are constantly excited, which the ar- 
rangements made at Niblo’s did in nowise 
satisfy. A little daubing upon the backs 
of old scene-slips is a wanton waste of 
paint. No purpose is subserved by it, 
except the arousing of mild dissatisfaction. 
Why the manager should have allowed 
such things, is a question which it is. un- 
necessary to ask, since the public allowed 
them. But we understand that the man- 
ager did not wish to invest in scenery and 
properties for the benefit of the propri- 
etor, nor the proprietor for that of the 
manager. It was a perfectly natural dis- 
inclination. But the moral which an in- 
ferring public deduces, is, inevitably, that 
if dramas are to be properly put upon the 
stage, there must not be rival interests in 
the management and proprietorship. 

The singers were better than the scene. 
We have heard Salvi in no opera in which 
his voice was so musical and pure. The 
music lies wholly within his range; and 
he delivered it with a sweetness and grace 
that were captivating. In the first bar- 
carolle his notes came streaming out, 
smooth as sunshine. He took the time 
rather more andante than usual, but it 
was a happy variation from the custom, 
and his pure 9, of the language 
was an added charm. Beneventano ably 
supported him. His intense and enthusi- 
astic manner was quite proper to his part 
as a Neapolitan fisherman and conspira- 
tor. The duet was always encored. 
Steffanone was indifferent. She has little 
more than a single scena, and that she 
delivered without much spirit. It would 
hardly be fair to expect her to be really 
interested in the part. But, as a Prima 
Donna, she should so render it, that we 
could not suspect her want of interest. 

Masaniello has the novelty, for us, of 
a ballet. And the ballet has the charm 
of the Tarantella, the characteristic dance 
of Southern Italy. This was undertaken 
by Pougaud, a danseuse who has made 
herself a favorite. In the opera, Feneila 
is the point upon which the action turns ; 
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and she is introduced as a mute, that the 

may consist of pantomime and danc- 
ing. It gives the composer a fine chance 
of localizing his work, by blending the 
ballet naturally with the business of the 
opera.. This is done, we think, by Fe- 
nella, who, as sister of Masaniello, and a 
daughter of the people, would naturally 
be a leader in her class. There is rarely 
a market-day in Naples, on which the 
Tarantella is not as much a part of the 
occasion, as the wares which are sold; 
and Fenella, at a market, would, even 
under the circumstances of the opera, lead 
off in the Tarantella. The other dances 
do not seem to us well introduced. Pou- 
gaud did well. The pantomime was of 
the usual pattern,—entirely unintelligible. 
The dancing was nimble and piquant, 
which was all that was required. 

As we write, there are promises of 
the Marriage of Figaro, and Le Pro- 
phéte. The first may be tolerably done 
with the present company ; but we should 
advise no introduction of scenery. The 
second, which is as much spectacle and 
ballet as opera; which was originally 
written for all the scenic resources of the 
grand opera in Paris ; and which impera- 
tively demands them all to save the audi- 
ence from weariness, will hardly succeed * 
with the backs of old scenes. In this 
matter of scenery we wish to be reason- 
able. Theatrical scenery may be imitat- 
ive, or simply suggestive. If the former 
is attempted, it will be tried by the stand- 
ard of actuality. If the latter, we have 
no quarrel with it; only let a manager 
fully conclude what he means to do, and 
then do it. If the Prophéte is to be pre- 
sented at Niblo’s, there must be a total 
revolution. 

The opera-house advances rapidly. We 
hear of no one yet named as manager ; 
but the chance of the arrival of Grisi and 
Mario, to inaugurate the new temple, 
seems to be smaller and smaller. They 
have eaten the Lotus we hear. They are 
dreaming of Como, and a placid life in 
Italy. Those southern birds are wont to 
return after their golden flight through 
the favor of the continent. Catalani, 
Taglioni, Pasta, Rossini, and the rest, are 
there. hy should not Grisi and Mario 
find their Indian summer there also ? 











